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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 

In endeavouring to give the sounds of Siingskrit 
words, the author has adopted a method, which he hopes 
unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that 
confusion which has been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, 
that the short fi is to be sounded as the short o in son, or 
the u in Burton ; the French e, as a in plate, and the ec 
as in sweet, he may go through the work with a pronun¬ 
ciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. 
At the beginning and end of a word, the inherent (u) has 
the soft sound of an. The greatest difficulty arises in 
giving the sound of the kttyu-phula; and although 
the English y has been used for this symbol, in the middle 
of a word the sound is most like that of the soft e. 
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PRE FAC E. 



It must have been to accomplish some very im¬ 
portant moral change in the Eastern world, that 
so vast an empire as is comprized in British India, 
containing nearly One Hundred Millions ot people, 
should have been placed under the dominion 
of one of the smallest portions of the civilized 
world, and that at the other extremity of the globe. 
This opinion, which is entertained unquestionably 
by every enlightened philanthropist, is greatly 
strengthened, when we consider the long-degraded 
state of India, and of the immense and immensely 
populous regions around it; the moral enterprize 
of the a*re in which these countries have been 
given to us, and that Great Britain is the only 
country upon earth, from which the intellectual 
and moral improvement of India could have been 
expected. All these combined circumstances 
surely carry ns to the persuasion, that Divine 
Providence has, at this period of the world, some 
great good to confer on the East, and that, after 
so many long’ and dark ages, each succeeding one 
becoming darker and blacker than the past, the 
vol. hi. b 
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day-spring from on high is destined again to 
visit these regions, containing the birth-place 
of humanity, filled with all that is magnificent 
and immense in creation, made sacred by the 
presence of patriarchs, prophets, and the Messiah 
Himself, as well as the theatre of the most re¬ 
markable revolutions that have ever been ex¬ 
hibited on earth. 

To form a just conception of the state of 
darkness in which so many minds are involved 
as are comprized in the heathen population ol 
India, a person had need become an inhabitant ot 
the country, that he may read and see the produc¬ 
tions of these minds, and witness the effects ot 
the institutions they have formed, as displayed 
in the manners, customs, and moral circum¬ 
stances of the inhabitants. 

A more correct knowledge of this people ap¬ 
pears to be necessary when we consider, that their 
philosophy and religion still prevails over the 
greater portion of the globe, and that it is Hin- 
dooism which regulates the forms of worship, and 
the modes of thinking, and feeling, and acting, 
throughout China, Japan, Tartary, Hindoost’han, 
the Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c., that is, 
amongst more than 400,000,000 of the human 
race! 
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We absolutely know nothing' yet of the opera¬ 
tions of mind among the great, mass of beings 
which compose the Chinese empire ; though 
we are pretty sure that the principal deity 
worshipped there is the Indian Boodh, and that 
the popular superstition is, in substance, the 
same as that established in the Burman empire.— 
In the living incarnation exhibited in the per¬ 
son of the Grand Lama, worshipped in Tartary, 
-We behold another striking feature of the Hindoo 
system; considered, no doubt, as an improve¬ 
ment upon the occasional incarnations of the 
Hindoos, who recognize in every extraordinary 
being an uvutar, an incarnation. As a confirma¬ 
tion of this idea, the reader is referred to the seventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, where we have 
an account pf a living deity, strictly Hindoo, in the 
very heart ofllindoosthau, in the family of abram- 
hun. The Boodh worshipped in the Burman em¬ 
pire, Siam, &c., is universally known to be one of 
the ten Hindoo incarnations. Some persons ima¬ 
gine that Boodhism was the ancient religion of 
the Hindoos. 

Here then we have the extraordinary fact, that 
the greater part of the human family are still Hin¬ 
doos ; or, in other words, that, they are under the 
transforming influence of the philosophy and su¬ 
perstition which may be denominated Hindooism ; 
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and that their conceptions on these trailscendently 
important subjects, viz. the Divine Nature, the 
moral government of the Almighty, the way of 
access to him, the nature of divine worship and 
of acceptable obedience, and the condition ot 
man in the present and future states, are all re¬ 
gulated by systems invented by the Indian bram- 
hiin. How exceedingly desirable then it is, how 
immensely important, to know the powers of an 
intellectual engine which moves half the globe ! 

What then is a Hindoo , as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’ban ? 

The opinions embraced by the more philoso¬ 
phical part of the Hindoo nation, are quite distinct 
from the popular superstition. In this philosophical 
system the one God is considered as pure spirit, 
divested of all attributes; and every thing be¬ 
sides God is declared to be inert matter. This 
Being is contemplated either as dwelling in his 
own eternal solitude, in a state of infinite blessed¬ 
ness or repose, or as individuated in every form of 
life, animal or vegetable. 

This connection of spirit with matter is con¬ 
sidered as a state replete with degradation and 
misery, and emancipation from this state is declar¬ 
ed to be the great business of life. 
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Divine wisdom leading to perfect abstraction 
of mind is the only direct way of emancipation 
from matter, or absorption into the divine nature. 
The person who seeks to acquire this wisdom is 
directed to realise every visible object as God, 
and God as every thing, so that he sees God every 
where j and hence his mind becomes tixed ex¬ 
clusively on God, to the utter exclusion ot all 
connection with matter. Such a person, by 
various ceremonies called yogu,* annihilates 
every passion or desire in reference both to God 
and the creatures; every form of matter pos¬ 
sesses the same value to him, and he becomes 
insensible to all want, all affection, and all desire. 
While in the body, he, in fact, dwells in spirit, f 
and he ceases to live for any bodily function. As 
the air contained in a vessel, when this vessel is 
broken, mixes with the great body of atmospheric 
air which had surrounded it, so at death the spirit 
of this yogee returns to the soul'of the world, and 
becomes lost in spirit, as a drop of water in the ocean. 

The Hindoo writings contain the most marvel¬ 
lous accounts of these yogees-dwelling in forests, 
and performing austerities of the most dreadful 
nature, in order to attain to this abstraction, and 
ultimate absorption. 

* Hence the name jogee, or rather yogee* 

t That is, in spirit considered as remaining in eternal solitude, without 
attributes. 
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At present, no such yogees are to he seen ; 
but a mimicry of this is found amongst vari¬ 
ous orders of Hindoo mendicants. Hence, 
to denote that he has embraced a forest resi¬ 
dence, a mendicant is seen wearing a tyger s 
skin over-his shoulders, and his hair is clotted 
with clay, and burnt brown by the sun. Others 
are seen 'without, the least clothes, to denote that 
they are destitute of passions. Others make a vow 
of perpetual silence, to shew that they have re¬ 
nounced all human intercourse; w hile others are 
Seen bearing with infinite patience, as though in¬ 
sensible to pain, various austerities of the most 
dreadful kind, inflicted on the body. 1 he names 
voiragee, soonyasee, &c. assumed by different 
orders of these mendicants, are intended to denote 
that they are destitute of passions!* But the 
conduct of all these modem yogees proves, that 
they are the greatest slaves to the passions 
the country affords. No return, then, for the 
Hindoos of the present day, to the soul of the 
world; and this part of the system, even in its 
outward forms, is completely lost. 

There is another part of the Hindoo system, 
viz. devotion, and this is said to lead to wis¬ 
dom and abstraction, and finally, to absorption ; 
butas.no Hindoos are now found to attain ab¬ 
straction, we must suppose that the pier it of their 
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devotion is very deficient ,, or that It operates very 
slowly on their destiny. 

Amongst the great body of Hindoos are a few 
more remarkable than the rest for devotion: these 
are mostly found amongst persons tired of the 
bustle of the world, who sit for hours and days 
together repeating the name of some deity using 
their bead-roll. Others retire to Benares or some 
sacretl place, and spend their time in religious 
ceremonies: and these are promised the heaven 
of the god Shivu. Many persons spend all their- 
days in visiting holy places and in devotion there, 
seeking celestial happiness for a time, or the birth 
of a yogee. We might add several other works 
of merit connected with a move elevated state in 
the next byrlh, a ud leading towards abstraction, 
or the enjoyment of happiness for a time in one 
of the heavens: such as large offerings to the 
bramhuns; digging of pools; making roads to 
holy places or landing places to the Ganges, and 
consecrating orchards for shade and fruit to the 
public use. 

Among devotees who seek the same objects must 
be placed the persons who drown themselves, in a 
state of perfect health, at Allahabad, and in 
other places; and the widow who ascends the 
funeral pile, also seeks this higher happi¬ 
ness, and is promised by the shastrii that/by the 
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merit of this act, she shall take her deceased 
husband and seven generations of his family and 
seven generations of her family with her to the 
heaven of Indru, the king of the gods, where 
they shall reside during 30,000,000 of years. 
Seduced by these promises, and having the pros¬ 
pect, should she not burn, of nothing but domestic 
slavery and perpetual widowhood, multitudes 
annually perish on these funeral piles. 

The following facts will shew more of the 
nature and effects of this part of the Hindoo 

system : Capt.-, now in England, but who 

resided in India for a very long period, while 
resident at Allahabad, saw, as he sat at his own 
window one morning, sixteen females drown 
themselves. He sat till a thrill of horror seized him, 
which nearly reduced him to a state of sickness, 
otherwise he might have continued longer, and seen 
more of these immolations. Each of these women 
had a large empty earthen pan slung by a cord 
over each shoulder ; a bramhun supported each as 
she went over the side of the boat, and held her 
up till she, by turning the pan aside, had filled 
it, when he let her go, and she sunk, a few 
bubbles of air only rising to the surface of the 
water. While Dr. Robinson, late of Calcutta, 
resided at the same place, twelve men went in 
boats to drown themselves in the same spot. 
Each of these men had a piece of bamboo 
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fastened to his body, at each end of which was 
suspended a large earthern pan. While these 
remained empty, they served as bladders to 
keep them upon the surface of the water, but 
each mail, vviili a cup, placed now in one hand 
and then in the other, kept filling the pans from 
the river, and, as soon as full, they dragged their 
victim to the bottom. One of the twelve changed 
his resolution, and made to the shore; the 
branihuns who were assisting in these immolations 
plied their oars with all their might, and follow ed 
their victim, resolving to compel him to fulfil his 
engagement, but he gained a police station, and 
di sappoi a t cd them. 

By a statement, containing the returns of 
the magistrates under the Presidency of Bengal 
to the Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, of 
the number of widows burnt or buried alive 
under that Presidency in the years 1815, 1816, 
and 1817, it appears, that in the year 1817 not 
less than Seven Hundred and Six widows were 
thus immolated in that part of India. The pro¬ 
bability is, that several times that number thus 
perished, for these returns depended entirely on 
the will of the families thus immolating their 
widows, and on the vigilance of the native officers.* 

♦ Human sacrifices and self-immolation are inculcated in Hie Hindoo 
writings* 
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Such are the baneful effects of the second part- 
of the Hindoo system: it leads the infatuated de¬ 
votee to a useless life, or to a terrible death. 

Still, to ascertain the effects of Hindooism on the 
great mass of this people, we must examine the 
last, part of the system, which takes in nine- 
tenths of the Hindoo population, and refers en¬ 
tirely to the practice of the popular ceremonies. 
These consist in daily ablutions connected with 
the worship of a person’s guardian deity, or of 
the stone called the shalgramu, or of the lingu ; 
service paid to a person’s spiritual guide, and to 
the brainlidus ; the worship of different deities on 
special occasions, monthly or annually; recita¬ 
tions of sacred poems ; repeating the names of 
the gods; pilgrimages; duties to deceased an¬ 
cestors ; funeral rites and offerings to the manes, 
&e. &c. &c. This examination of the popular 
superstition will enable us to answer the question 
—What is a Hindoo , as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The Hindoo is unquestionably as susceptible 
of that improvement which is purely intellectual 
as the inhabitant of Europe. He may not be ca¬ 
pable of forming plans which require great and 
original powers, nor fitted for bold and daring 
enterprizes; and yet who shall estimate the ca¬ 
pacity of minds which have exhibited great 
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powers so far as they have been called forth, but 
which have never been placed in circumstances of 
tremendous trial, which have never been kindled 
by the collisions of genius, the struggles of par¬ 
ties, which have never been called into action by 
the voice of their country, by the plaudits of se¬ 
nates, by the thunders of eloquence, aud which 
have never been enlarged by the society of 
foreigners, and by voyages and travels into dis¬ 
tant realms. The European mind, it must be 
recollected, has attained its present vigour and 
expansion by the operation of all these causes, 
and after the illumination of centuries; while we 
find the Hindoo still walking amidst the thick 
darkness of a long long night, uncheered by the 
twinkling of a single star, a single Bacon. 

Before we can be said to have become thinking 
beings, we have acquired so many impressions from 
surrounding objects, and there is in our minds 
before that time so much of half-formed thought, 
that we have become reconciled to a thousand 
things, which had they first met us in a state of 
greater maturity of mind, would have excited 
ei ther our contempt or abhorrence. This is true of 
men in that society which may have attained the 
highest improvement; how much more true where 
the grossest superstitions have destroyed all the 
energies of the mind. The Hindoo, for instance. 
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becomes deeply attached to a variety of objects be¬ 
cause they are connected with his first and most 
powerful impressions : had he first seen them 
at the age of fifteen or twenty, they would 
perhaps have been rejected as revolting to his 
reason. But it will not perhaps be an uninterest¬ 
ing investigation, if we endeavour to ascertain 
the nature of that apparatus by which the charac¬ 
ter of the Hindoo is formed:— 

Almost all the first impressions of mankind are 
derived from the objects around them ; and in this 
way the characteristic features of every order of 
human society are formed. Hence we can plainly 
trace the varying features of society as belonging 
to the town or village, to some peculiar profes¬ 
sion, or to the scenery, or the popular manners of 
a country. 

And itis thus that the Hindoo mind and character 
are formed : at home or abroad, this youth hears 
certain books spoken of with the highest reve¬ 
rence, either as being from everlasting, or as hav¬ 
ing proceeded from the lips of deity; as having 
descended through unknown periods to the pre¬ 
sent times ; and as being so sacred that none but 
the priests are permitted to peruse them, or even 
to hear them read. These books then, having 
regulated the speculations of the wisest sages of 
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antiquity, having excited the devotions of thou¬ 
sands of divine yogees, and being the source of a 
religion still professed by adoring millions, come 
to him bearing unquestionable credentials. 

Reverence for the gods is produced in his mind 
by observing around him innumerable temples 
erected to their honour, where they are daily 
worshipped by persons next in rank to the gods ; 
all the towns, rivers, persons, and thing’s, around 
him are named after the gods; and thus the land 
which has given him birth appears to him as 
the very abode of the gods. Festivities and 
splendid services calling- forth all the enthusiasm 
of his country, he sees consecrated to these deities; 
all the books he reads are full of their praise; 
in the sopgs and exhibitions of the country all 
the attributes and wonders of a divine power, 
and the most astonishing miracles, are ascribed to 
them; and innumerable fables devoted to their 
hune are repeated in every circle. 

He is led to adore the priests of his native land, 
for he is told that the sacred books have been 
committed to their guardian care ; that these 
sacred persons came forth from the head of Brum- 
hu; that religion in all its offices and benefits 
must proceed from them ; that they are the mouths 
of the gods ; and that they hold the destinies of 
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men at their disposal. As he passes through the 
streets he sees every hand raised to do them ho¬ 
mage; he observes people running after them with 
cnps of water in their hands, soliciting the honour 
of drinking this water after they have condescend¬ 
ed to dip their foot in it; and finally, he hears 
from the sacred books, and from the lips ot thou¬ 
sands, the most wonderful accounts of the divine 
powers committed to them. 

The living scenery with which he is surrounded 
(all the world to him), forms a creation deriving 
its existence from these divine books; as far as 
his vision, or the faculty of hearing, or his powers 
of research extend, he perceives nothing but tem¬ 
ples, gods, priests, services, and the profound 
homage of one hundred millions, worshipping at 
these temples, adoring these gods, reverencing 
and receiving religion from the lips of these 
priests, and performing with enthusiasm the rites 
of this religion. Incapable of comparing' or con¬ 
trasting any other system with this, shall we 
wonder, that he gives up his whole mind to receive 
the full impression of the system into which by 
his birth he is inducted ? 

It will excite no astonishment, that a supersti¬ 
tion thus appealing to the senses, administered 
by a priesthood receiving divine honours, con- 
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nectcd with splendid and fascinating ceremonies, 
including* music and dancing, ami gratifying 
every voluptuous passion, should.captivate the 
heart, and overpower the judgment of youth. 

But this superstition maintains a still stronger 
power over.him, by taking advantage of bis fears 
and anxieties in reference to a future state. Thus, 
while sitting before his own door by the side of 
the Ganges, he observes crowds passing daily to 
this river: coming in sight of it, each one lifts up 
his hands to it, in the posture of adoration; they 
descend into it, and, mixing therewith a variety of 
minute ceremonies, perform their ablutions, and 
seek there the removal of stains which would 
otherwise accompany the worshipper into the next 
birth. Qn particular occasions, with one glance 
ofhis eye, lie sees thousands at the same moment 
in the midst of the sacred stream, in the act of 
profound adoration, waiting for the propitious 
moment, the bramhinical signal, for immersion. 
He frequently sees there others attending, with 
the deepest solicitude, a dying relation, and, using 
the water and the clay of this sacred river, per¬ 
forming ollices which acquire in his mind the 
deepest interest, as the last preparations for the 
next state of existence. After the death of the in¬ 
dividual, he watches these relatives, who, having; 
burnt the body, make a channel from the funeral 
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ever made them so impressive, their being invi¬ 
sible, and never-ending in their duration. 

These then are the results which have followed 
the speculations of some of the wisest of the 
human race, and ot a system of religious prac¬ 
tice which has been tried for three thousand 
years upon more than one half of the human 
race. Not one moral result now—not one hope 
for the future; all terminating in an endless se¬ 
ries of transmigrating through every form of ani¬ 
mated matter. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, given 
a rapid view of the Hindoo sacred code, as 
a grand system, regular in all its parts, and pro¬ 
posing a defined and magnificent object, nothing 
less than to the yogee absorption into the divine 
natuie, and, to the common people, a gradual 
advance towards the same state. But it may 
be proper now to refer to the actual condition 
of One Hundred Millions of beings, upon whom 
this system has been operating with full force for 
so many ages. 

That system must be essentially vicious which 
dooms the great mass of society to ignorance, and 
treats rational beings as though they possessed 
no powers, except those of the animal. This is 
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the state to which the Hindoo nation has been 
doomed by its bramhinical legislators. The edu¬ 
cation of alb except the br&mhuus, is confined to 
a few rudiments, qualifying them to write a letter 
on business, and initiating them into the first 
rules of arithmetic. A Hindoo school is a mere 
shop, in which, by a certain process, the human 
being is prepared to act as a copying machine, or 
as a lithographic press. The culture of the mind 
is never contemplated in these seminaries. Hence 
Hindoo youths, though of a capacity exceedingly 
quick, never find the means of enlarging and 
strengthening the faculties. The bud withers 
as soon as it is ready to expand. 

Destitute, therefore, of all that is reclaiming 
in his education, of all that contributes to the 
formation of good dispositions and habits, these 
youths herd together for mutual corruption. Des¬ 
titute of knowledge themselves, the parents, the 
tutors, cannot impart to others that which they 
themselves have never received; human nature 
takes its unrestrained course, and whatever is in 
the human heart receives an unbounded grati¬ 
fication. 

The youth next enters into the married state; 
but the laws under which he lives do not allow 
him to choose his own wife: the parents make 
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this choice, or, in most cases, a man hired for 
the purpose, whose business it is to make these 
bargains, and who travels from village to village, 
seeking wives and husbands for others. This wife 
thus imposed upon the youth is not in many cases 
pleasing to him; and, inconsequence, he seeks 
and pursues through life irregular gratifications, 
the sources of infinite mischief to himself and 
family. 

Receiving no favourable moral impressions 
either from his parents, his education, or from 
the state of manners around him, the Hindoo 
enters upon the business of life with all his natu¬ 
ral cupidity completely unrestrained. How unpre¬ 
pared to mix in a society where pride, avarice, 
deceit, falsehood, and impurity receive a bound¬ 
less license; and where neither manners nor 
institutions exist to oppose the general and putrid 
inundation! Some persons have complimented 
the Hindoos as a virtuous people; but how 
should virtue exist amongst a people whose 
sacred writings encourage falsehood, revenge, 
and impurity—whose gods were monsters of vice 
—to whose sages are attributed the most brutal 
indulgence in cruelty, revenge, lust, and pride— 
whose priests and bramhuns endeavour to copy 
these abominable examples—and whose very 
institutions are the hotbeds of impurity ? Where, 
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in such a state of universal corruption—the tem¬ 
ple itself being turned into a brothel, and the 
deity worshipped the very personification of sin 
—where should virtue find a single asylum ? and 
from what stock, where all is disease and cor¬ 
ruption, should the virtues be produced ? If the 
religious institutions of a country be the prime 
sources of corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous ? Is there such a strong bias in human 
nature to virtue, that a man w'ill be pure in spite 
of the example of his gods, his priests, and the 
whole body of his countrymen, and when the 
very services in his temple present the most 
fascinating temptations to impurity ? 

Impurity and cruelty have been, in all ages, 
the prominent features of every form of pagan 
superstition. Cut no where have these features 
presented a more disgusting and horrible appear¬ 
ance than among the Hindoos. 

The author has witnessed scenes ot impurity 
in Hindoo worship which he can never commit to 
writing. The allusions which he now considers 
it his duty to make to this disgusting subject 
will, he fears, expose him to the censure ot some 
readers. 

In translating some parts of the Hindoo writings 
with a learned bramliun who assisted the author, 
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this bramhun was himself almost covered with 
sham,e : lie hesitated, faultered, and, while giving 
the meaning of various passages oi his own 
shastrus, was thrown into great agitation. Mul¬ 
titudes of fables and scenes are found in the most 
chaste of the Hindoo writings, belonging to the 
histories of their gods and ancient sages, that 
are disgusting beyond all utterance; but the 
passages here more particularly refer re i to, de¬ 
scribe acts of impurity daily practised by large 
bodies of Hindoos, and which are becoming 
more dud more common. 

The songs and dances which the author has 
witnessed iti the Hindoo temples at the time of 
the Doorga festival, at midnight, would disgrace 
a house of ill-fame. Gopai, a learned bramhun, 
assured a friend of the author’s, that he never 
appeared in the temple on these occasions without 
hiding himself behind one of the pillars. And 
these are the services which should purify the soul, 
and fit it for the duties of time, and for the joys 
of eternity! This is the religion of the Hindoo! 

The author himself one year saw, from his own 
window at Seram pore, in a procession on the 
river Ganges of the images of Doorga, sights 
so shockingly detestable, that he ran and closed 
his windows, and in a state of agony sought his 
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children, that they might be removed to a dis* 
tance from the scene. And yet multitudes of 
Hindoos of both sexes, old and young, crowded 
the side of the river on this occasion. Can we 
wonder, after this, that the Hindoos should be 
notoriously the most corrupt nation at present 
existing on the earth ? Their sacred institutions 
are the very bane and curse of the people. 

But what shall be said to the cruelties practised 
by these idolaters ? It is a fact authenticated by 
their own writings, that the Hindoos in former 
times offered human sacrifices. The vedii con¬ 
tains the formulas used at these sacrifices ■ seve¬ 
ral works contain stories of individuals who have 
sold their sons for sacrifices ; and the Kalika poo- 
ranu declares how long the blood of a man satis¬ 
fies the deity. Human sacrifices, we formerly 
supposed, were confined to nations entirely 
savage, but little elevated above the tigers which 
lived in the same forests with themselves; and 
that, when they offered a human victim, it was 
a captive and an enemy, over whom they thus 
triumphed. But amongst the Hindoos, and in their 
most sacred and most ancient writings, we find 
that the animals proper for sacrifice are men, buf¬ 
faloes, goats, &c. 

Since the return of Colonel Walker from India, 
(the author speaks from the best authority), the 
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rajpoot mothers have returned to the murder of their 
female offspring : not one survives. These immo¬ 
lations, it is said, were commenced to prevent 
the fulfilment of a dreaded prophesy, and which 
could only be accomplished by the marriage of a 
female rajpoot with a person of another tribe. 
The danger must long since have ceased ; for the 
rajpoots have now little or no share in the 
sovereignties in India. Still, however, the prac¬ 
tice is continued, even in British India; which 
proves, that nothing but the strong hand of power 
can put a stop to these atrocious murders. What 
a slaughter-house is the dwelling of a rajpoot l 
One of the English magistrates, in his official 
statement to the Supreme Native Court in Cal¬ 
cutta, respecting the burning of widows, accounts 
for the smallness of the number of widows burnt 
in his district by remarking', that tins district is 
chiefly inhabited by rajpoots, who are known to 
put every female child to death, and marry 
amongst other tribes, which wives do not con¬ 
sider themselves under the obligation to burn, 

It may be urged that this kind of infanticide 
is not attributable to any Hindoo institutions ; 
and this is admitted : but yet these murders may 
be quoted as exhibiting the state of society in India, 
and the need of a change. There are, however, 
many mothers among the Hindoos, who, in ful¬ 
filment of a vow to obtain the blessing of cliib 
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then, offer the first-born to the deity to whom 
this vow has been made. These offerings are 
frequently made by drowning the child in the 
Brumhu-pootru, a river on the eastern side of 
Bengal. In these immolations the mother encou¬ 
rages her child to pass into the stream beyond its 
depth, and then abandons it, remaining on the 
bank an inactive spectator of the struggles and 
cries of her expiring infant. These " childreu of 
the vow” used also to be offered at Saugar Island ; 
and here the Hindoo mother was seen throwing- 
her living child into the mouth of the alligator, 
and watching the monster whilst he crushed its 
boues and drank its blood ! The Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley peaceably and successfully prevented these 
immolations, by sending a small party of Hindoo 
sepoys down to the spot at the annual festival 
held on this island. 

But what can be said respecting institutions 
which have such a debasing effect upon the cha¬ 
racter—which can thus transform the tender 
mother into an animal more savage than the tiger 
which prowls through the forest—and, extinguish¬ 
ing all the fine sensibilities common to the sex in 
every clime, render her capable of becoming the 
systematic butcher of her own offspring? We 
have no parallel to this in the history of the most 
savage tribes. How important, then, the institu¬ 
tions which regulate the public manners! Here 
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a being, who, under the influence of these man¬ 
ners, shudders at having crushed a worm or 
destroyed an insect, without hesitation strangles, 
or smothers, or drowns tier own offspring! The 
author was informed in India, by a.respectable 
beamlmn, of a rajpoot who, on some account, was 
induced to spare one of his female children. This 
girl lived in the house of her father till she 
attained the age of marriage ; but no one ap¬ 
peared to seek an union with this rajpoot girl ; 
and the father became alarmed for the honour of 
his family, fearful lest this girl should be seduced 
to paths of infamy. In this extremity, and no 
doubt in a state of mental agony and frenzy, he 
one day took a hatchet, and cut his child to 
pieces 1 

As a continuation of these Hindoo cruelties, it 
seems proper to notice what takes place at the 
annual swinging festival in Bengal, in honour of 
the god Shivu. At these times multitudes of 
young men are, one by one, swung in the air, sus¬ 
pended by hooks thrust through the flesh of their 
backs; each one remaining thus suspended for at 
least fifteen minutes. Others have a long slit cut 
through their tongues, or have their sides per¬ 
forated, and cords put under the skin, and draw 
backwards and forwards, while the devotee hirnself 
dances through the streets. Some throw them¬ 
selves on open kuives, from a height of ten feet. 
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and in some cases are pierced to death on the spot. 
At the dose of the festival these miserable slaves 
of superstition dance with their bare feet on burn¬ 
ing coals. The reader is ready to conclude, that 
this is a description applicable only to savage life 
in its most degraded and brutal forms ; that it can 
scarcely be beings in the human shape who inflict 
upon their own bodies cruelties like these. Yet 
such is the power of the enchantments possess¬ 
ed by the bdamhuns, the priests of idolatry in In¬ 
dia, that they can persuade a man to inflict on 
himself more dreadful tortures than the savag'e 
scalping American Indian inflicts on his enemies. 
And this is British India! 

There are three modes in which the Hindoo 
religion allows of self-immolation, where the in¬ 
dividual labours under some incurable distemper: 
that of dying under the wheels of the car of 
Juguimat’h ; of being burnt alive, or of perishing 
in some sacred river. Dr. Buchanan has given a 
most appalling account of the immolations at the 
temple oi Jugunnat’h, in Orissa; and the drown¬ 
ing of lepers, and others labouring under incu¬ 
rable distempers, is known to be very common 
in India. Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in Bengal, 
was once present at the burning alive of a poor le¬ 
per. I’he friends of this poor man had dug a deep 
pit, and had kindled a large fire at the bottom. 
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when the poor leper, unable to walk, rolled him¬ 
self over and over till lie fell into the pit; but as 
soon as he felt the power of the flames his screams 
were dreadful, and he used every possible effort 
to rise and extricate himself, calling upon his 
relations who stood around, to help him. Upon 
those relations, however, lie called in vain; for 
instead of affording the help he claimed in ac¬ 
cents that might have softened a tyger, they 
pushed him back into the fire, where he struggled 
for a while, and then perished. 

Thousands are supposed to perish annually in 
different parts of India, through famine or disease, 
while engaged in pilgrimages to the different 
holy places scattered all over that immense conti¬ 
nent. Dr. Buchanan has given a most shocking 
description of these horrors, in the account of 
his visit to the temple of Jugunnat’h; and to 
this the reader is referred. 

But what shall be said to the fact, that, ac¬ 
cording to the official document before referred 
to, and which is now in London, two Hindoo 
widows are roasted or buried alive every day in 
the Presidency of Bengal, in only one division of 
British India ? Is there any thing parallel to this 
in the whole calendar of human offence and 
human woe? Two innocent beings—and those 
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females — widows —roasted or buried alive every 
day ! This official account mentions one ease iu 
which the widow, after being terribly burnt, arose 
and fled to her house, where, however, she ex¬ 
pired almost immediately. For want of wood, 
another was only half-burnt; but after being- 
carried back to her house she soon expired. 
Another was compelled to return back, after pro¬ 
ceeding part of the way to the funeral pile, by 
the cries and screams of her daughter. Seven 
hundred and six widows, burnt or buried alive in 
the Presidency of Bengal in the year 1817! Who 
shall count the numbers of orphans thus deprived 
of father and mother at one stroke? Who shall 
couut the groans and screams of all these widows 
in the scorching flames, and the tears of all these 
orphans ? , And this is Hindooisin! And this is 
British India l 

When a widow, in the first anguish of lier loss, 
resolves not to survive her husband, she avows 
her intention before her relations. In some cases, 
they are afraid lest, after going to the pile, she 
should shrink from the horrid death which awaits 
her; they demand some proof of her courage, 
and she directs them to bring a lighted lamp. 
She thrusts her finger in the flame, and holds it 
there till almost burnt to a cinder. They now 
believe that she will not involve them in disgrace 
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by any act of cowardice at the pile. She proceeds 
to the Ganges; they accompany her. Here she 
bathes., and is assisted by a bramhun who repeats 
the forms which are to prepare her for the llaines. 
She next comes up from the river to the funeral 
pile, which may be twenty yards from the river, 
and which consists of a heap of faggots rising 
about two feet from the ground, and on which the 
dead body has been laid. She walks round the 
pile several times, in some cases supported by a 
bramhuu, scattering parched corn, &c. as she cir¬ 
cumambulates the pile. She now lays herself 
down on the pile by the side of the dead body, 
and, with two cords laid across the pile, the dead 
and the living bodies are tied fast together. A 
quantity of faggots are now laid upon the bodies, 
and two levers brought over the pile to keep 
down the victim. The eldest son, then, with a 
lighted torch, his head averted, sets fire to the 
pile; the drums beat; the shouts of the mob rend 
the air, and thus drown the shrieks and groans of 
the expiring woman. The whole scene to au 
English spectator is beyond all description horri¬ 
ble and heart-rending. Hell seems to be let loose, 
and its fires kindled on earth, and surrounded by 
the fiends from the deep, who are seen exulting 
in the deed truly infernal. The author has seen 
three widows thus bunit alive, amidst the shouts 
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of as many of the populace as thought it worth 
their while to attend ! 

When a widow of the weaver cast resolves that 
she will die a Sutee, she is buried alive,, as the bo¬ 
dies of persons of this cast are buried and not burnt. 
A large and deep grave is, in this ease, dug near 
the Ganges, and, after certain preparatory cere¬ 
monies, the widow descends into it, and takes the 
dead body on her lap, and encircles it with her 
arms. The earth is now thrown in by degrees, 
and two persons descend into the grave to press it 
firm with their feet around the widow, who sits 
a quiet, unaffected spectator of the horrible 
process. The earth keeps rising all around her, 
yet she makes no remonstrance, uo effort to escape 
from her murderers, her own children and rela¬ 
tions 1 At length it reaches to her head, and then, 
in haste, the rest of the earth is thrown upon her, 
and these relations mount the grave and dance 
upon the expiring victim. And thus this 
superstition possesses, as it were, an Almightv 
influence, and commands the earth to open 
its mouth—the earth obeys, and swallows up 
the living mother.—But shall these fires never 
be put out ? Shall these graves still devour the 
helpless widow ? Forbid it, British power! For¬ 
bid it, British humanity! 
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The author cannot close this preface without 
adverting to the state of female society in India. 

What a melancholy fact, in addition to the pre¬ 
ceding statements, that there should not exist a 
single Hindoo school for girls throughout India 
that the laws and customs of the Hindoos are 
inimical to the culture of the female mind; ami 
that she is threatened with widowhood, one of the 
most dreadiiil misfortunes in the contemplation oi 
a Hindoo female, if she dare to acquire the know¬ 
ledge of letters. Here then is a population of 
fifty millions of females unable to read or write. 

While a girl, she remains in a state of idleness. 
Her fingers never touch a pin, a needle, a pair 
of scissars, or a pen; she never sees book ex¬ 
cept in the hands of the other sex. 

When quite a child, seven or eight years of 
age, she is married, but has no choice, can have 
none at this tender age, in her husband. After 
the marriage ceremony, she returns to the house 
of her father, and remains there till she is called 
to live with her husband. During this time, per¬ 
haps, he dies; and if she is not burnt with his 
body, she is doomed to remain a widow all her 
days: the Hindoo law permits no widow to 
marry. 
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Some kooleens, the highest order of brarn- 
htius, marry fifty or sixty females, Hindoo pa¬ 
rents conceiving it a high honour to have a 
daughter married to a kooleen. This man, how¬ 
ever, lives only with one wife; though he may 
occasionally visit some of the others. View 
the consequences of these detestable laws : these 
extra wives of the kooleens, and these infant 
widows, are generally found in the houses of ill- 
tame throughout the country! 

Let us suppose, however, that the Hindoo wife 
becomes a mother : she cannot be the companion 
of her husband, nor can she educate her off¬ 
spring. She remains little better than a mere 
drudge in her family. She is interdicted all in¬ 
tercourse with the other sex; she never sits with 
her husband in public company; she never eats 
with him ; but prepares his food, waits upon him, 
and then partakes of what he leaves. 

Is it wonderful, that in these circumstances 
female chastity should be almost unknown in 
India; or that these females, to whom all know¬ 
ledge is denied, should be more superstitious 
than the men ? Can we be surprised at seeing 
them, under the influence of the demon of idolatry, 
destroying their children, casting themselves into 
the rivers, and perishing on the funeral piles ? 
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But surely efforts will now be made by our 
fair countrywomen to improve the condition of 
all these millions of females. It cannot be, 
that, raised by a gracious Providence to the en¬ 
joyment of so many comforts, in a society so 
much improved by their virtues, they should be 
insensible to their duty herein. No: they will 
doubtless form associations among themselves, 
and stimulate their relations of the other sex, to 
unite their energies, to rescue from ignorance, 
and by that means from these funeral piles, and 
from the accumulated miseries to which they are 
subject, so many millions of interesting women, 
who, for the good of their husbands and families, 
are seen to brave death in its most terrific forms; 
and amongst whom, notwithstanding the tlireaten- 
ings of the other sex, and the slavery to which 
they are doomed, a few individuals have been 
found, by their knowledge of letters and of phi¬ 
losophy, putting the other sex to the blush. 

As though the legislators of India had deter¬ 
mined, that the institutions they had reared should 
never be dissolved, they have divided the whole 
population into four orders, and deterred them 
from every intermixture by enacting a penalty 
worse than death : he who dares to transgress, 
is driven from every circle dear to him, from 
the place which gave him birth, and from the 
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embraces o( father and riiotlier, of brother aud 
sister, of wife and children. He is banished from 
his inheritance, and is left to wander as a vaga- 
bond upon the face of the earth. Was there ever 
such a state of human society as that which at 
this day exists among 1 the Hindoos ? Were a 
people ever bound in such chains ? And yet this 
society is capable of the highest improvement, 
and these chains of being completely dissolved. 

At different periods it seemed doubtful whether 
Portugal, or Holland, or France, should obtain 
the ascendancy in the East. But on them it was 
not conferred. A day of trial was given to these 
powers, but they were found unworthy of the great 
trust, and incapable of accomplishing the good 
intended for >lndia: they were therefore rejected. 

For a considerable period the power of Britain 
in India appeared very precarious; and amidst 
such an uncertainty, but little opportunity for 
improvement was afforded. Latterly, however, 
our power has been so consolidated,in the decided 
preference of our sway in the minds of the 
governed, and in the complete dependance of 
every remaining power in India, that the improve¬ 
ment of the intellectual condition of the natives, 
as the means of uniting them to us from prin¬ 
ciple, has become the soundest policy, and a 
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point of such paramount necessity and impor¬ 
tance, that almost every one, at all conversant 
with the state of our Indian empire, is become a 
convert to this opinion. 

When it is considered, that the intellectual 
condition of our Indian population is far lower 
than that of our ancestors at the period of the 
conquest; that there is not a single school or 
book in India by which the mind can be enlight¬ 
ened ; that all the countries around Bindoostiian 
are enveloped in the same darkness ; that the 
great mass of society in every country have 
emerged out of darkness by a progress so slow, 
as to be almost imperceptible; and that the 
population to be raised into thinking and active 
beings in India amounts to nearly 1,00,000,000, 
all idea of danger to the parent state from at¬ 
tempting to improve the mental condition of 
society there must be very extravagant. Many 
centuries must pass away before India shall be 
in the condition of our American subjects at 
the commencement of their revolution; and after 
all these centuries shall have rolled over our 
country, if her power, aud splendour, and foreign 
possessions shall be retained so long, and she 
should five or six hundred years lienee lose 
India, she will derive a greater glory from having 
elevated into a mental and moral existence all 
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these millions, than she could derive from addin<*■ 

Op 

all China and Tartary to her Eastern possessions; 
and India, thus enlightened and civilized, would, 
even in an independent state, contribute more to 
the real prosperity of Britain as a commercial 
people, by consuming her manufactures to a vast 
extent, than she does at present, or ever will do, 
remaining uncivilized. It is a most extraordinary 
fact, that the British goods annually purchased 
by all our Hindoo and Mahometan subjects, 
are not sufficient to freight a single vessel from 
our ports. 

But let Hindoost’han receive that higher civili¬ 
zation she needs, that cultivation of which she is 
so capable ; let European literature be transfused 
into all her, languages, and then the ocean, from 
the ports of Britain to India, will be covered with 
our merchant vessels; and from the centre of 
India moral culture and science will be extended 
all over Asia, to the Burman empire and Siam, to 
China, with all her millions, to Persia, and eveu to 
Arabia; and the whole Eastern hemisphere will 
be gilded with the rays of that Luminary, whose 
beams are the alone source of all the life and 
moral beauty found in our world. 

And when we consider that so many millions of 
the population of India are our fellow-subjects. 
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what a stimulus to seek their good ! What ail im¬ 
perative, what a paramount duty! Is it not mani¬ 
fest, that in the mental and moral improvement of 
this vast empire. Great Britain has a w ork of be¬ 
nevolence before her which, in national glory, will 
eclipse all her other achievements, as much as the 
meridian sun exceeds in splendour the morning 
star. Know, then, the country of the Howards 
and the Wilberforces, thy high destiny!—Never 
were such miseries to be removed—never was 
such a mighty good put within the power of one 
nation—the raising a population of One Hundred 
Millions to a rational and happy existence, and, 
through them, the illumination and civilization of 
all Asia! 


Madeira, June, 1821 . 
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HISTORY .; LITERATURE , PHILOSOPHY\ AND 
MYTHOLOGY 

OP 

THE HINDOOS- 


However difficult it may be* if not impossible, to trace the 
origin of the Hindoo nation* and however absurd its own chro¬ 
nology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to anti¬ 
quity : their most early writings, their unchanging manners, 
and a variety of facts connected with their records, which are 
noticed in this and other works* establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. But how humbling is the consideration* that 
whole ages of the earliest history of so large and interesting a 
portion of mankind* should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable- How many astonishing events* how many pre¬ 
cious monuments of the powers of the human mind* must have 
been thus lost to all posterity 1 And yet this is in a'great degree 
the case, respecting all the nations of antiquity during the re¬ 
volution of all the ages prior to that of Herodotus,—In this 
culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the invention 
of fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the gods, and 
filling millions of years with the wonderful actions of their 
forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race appear! 

But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable 
in the whole of the Hindoo ^accounts of the first ages ? May 
there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
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to the state of primeval society, even in what the Hindoos have 
termed the sutyu yoogu ?—The story of Swayurcibboovii 1 may 
be a tradition relative to the flood $ nor is it absolutely impos¬ 
sible that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from 
the period of the confusion of tongues, nor that they should 
have had traditions among them of the flood handed dowa from 
age to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the 
ancients are known to have cherished towards every thing pro¬ 
ceeding from tlieir ancestors. 

Should this account of Swayumbhoovu, however, be pure 
fable, and in consequence this application of the story to Noah 
be wholly untenable, there are still certain prominent facts 
in the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the 
high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which cannot be very wide 
of the truth. 

From the style of the vfidus, the deep veneration in which 
they are held, and other concurring circumstances, it seems 
very probable, that the most ancient parts of tkese works were 
written about the time of David: this allows a sufficient period, 
after the confusion of tongues, for the Hindoos to have made 
good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilisation requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and 
religious polity which has descended down to the present times. 

The vedii contains the names of many of the most celebrated 
of the Hindoo philosophers and, therefore, it may be supposed 
that the original sentences (sdotrus) of the durshuntis, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were 
drawn, must have succeeded the original vedii at no great dis¬ 
tance of time \ and at a period not very much later the In¬ 
stitutes of Munoo, their great epic poem the Ilamayunii, and 
their first astronomical works, so worthy of the best days of the 
Hindoo nation, must have been written. This will carry ns one 
or two hundred years below Ramu, who probably lived about 
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five hundred years before the Christian era; and while we are 
thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek learning 
had attained all its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred 
years to the Hindoos, in which period they may be supposed to 
have carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Krishnu may be placed about three hundred 
years before the incarnation ; in whose time some ot the best ol 
the minor poets, &c. lived. Very soon afterwards the IVluha- 
bhariitu, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also 
have been written, as well as the most ancient pooraniis, 
and the Shree-Bhaguyutu, in which work also Krishnu is one of 
the principal personages. The arrangement ot the v£du, by 
Vyasii, it is probable, must also he referred to this period. 

We are now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos 
date the commencement of the present age, the kulee yoogu ; 
and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi¬ 
nated. 

These ideas, 1 if in any degree correct, will throw some faint 
light on the Hindoo chronology; and the author is happy 
in observing, that they correspond pretty nearly with all the in¬ 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and 
which is to be found in the invaluable Researches made by Sir 
W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Bently, and other gentlemen 
learned in the Siingkritu. 

We shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History 
contained in the First Chapter of this work, and from hence 
the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological theory. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogiis commences 
with the work of creation, after which the earth is said to have 
been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 
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whom the god Erumba divided himself into two parts, one 
of which became Swayuinbhoovu, and the other the wife of this 
personage* 

The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this 
Hindoo Noah (if it be proper to identify SwayumbhooYu with 
the patriarch) divided the earth, or, as is more reasonable 
to suppose, that part of it to whicli these sons of Japhet 
had emigrated, into seven parts, or dweepiis, as Plukshii, 
Kooshu, Krounchu, Shaku, Pooshkurii, Shalmulu, and Jum- 
boo. b 

Frit'hoo, the grandson of Swayumbhoovu, considered as 
the first king of this colony succeeding the patriarchal state, 
is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught 
his subjects agriculture, some of the arts, Szc. The name 
Prit'hivee, the earth, is said to have been derived from Frifhoo. 

Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions 
of territory, divided them among their children; and one 
of these sons, Agnidru, obtained Jumboo-Dw^Eepfi, or India, 
and divided it among his nine sons, Rishfivii, the grandson of 
this monarch, had nine sons, but he gave his kingdom to 
Bhuriitii, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which 
was called after him Bharutu-Yurshu, c and winch is said to have 
extended from mount Himaluyii to the sea-—The names of 
twenty-four kings, descended from Bhiirutu, are next given, 
with the last of whom is said to have ended the race of Swa- 
yfimbhoovu- 

b Captain Wilfoid, according to his own theory, says, PliikshU includes 
the Lesser Asia, America, &c Koostii answers to the countries between the 
Persian gulph, the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India; 
Krouncha includes Germany; Shaka, the British isles; Pooshkurii is 
Ireland ; Shalmtiia is bounded to the west by the Adriatic and Baltic seas 
and Jam boo Is India/' 

c The country, or kingdom of Bhurtttt. 
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We now come to the next dynasty of kings* called tile 
descendants of the sun* Ikshwakoo, the first of this family, 
with his eight brethren, reigned over Bharutu-Vurshu, Ikshwa- 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Qude, then 
called Yjyodhya, his capital. Including this monarch, the poo- 
raniis give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with 
the last of whom was closed the first age, or the Silty u yoogii. 

Saguru was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the 
tr£ta yoogii, in which twenty-three persons are supposed to 
have reigned, the last but one of whom was Kama; about 
whose time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had 
attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to have reigned 
in the third age, or what is termed the dwapurii yoogii. 

The history now goes back almost to the commencement 
of the sutyu yoogii, to the other family distinguished in the 
Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Poo- 
rooruvu, who was the son oflJa, the grand-daughter of Voivils- 
wiitu, the father of Ikswakoo. This monarch made Prfiyagu 
his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, in 
a direct line, extend to the close of the third ago, 

The kshixtriyiz kings of the race of the moon who reigned in 
die present age, or the kulee yoogii, amount to thirty-seven, and 
the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to the 
Mussulman conquest, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
amount to ninety, of the following dynasties: after the 
kshbtriyiis, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Mugiidlm family ; next 
succeeded the Goutumu dynasty, the patrons of the Bouddbu 
heresy; then the Muyoorii dynasty, and after the dethronement 
of its last prince, Shukadityu, a royal stranger, from the 
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Kumaoo mountains obtained the kingdom; but who, in his turn, 
was destroyed by Salivahuniij the king of Prut ist’h anil. The 
two next families were yogees, the following one voidyus, 
and the last family of Hindoo kings, sitting on the throne 
of Delhi, were rajpoots* 

It must not be supposed by the reader, that the above lists of 
kings can be depended upon in forming chronological calcu¬ 
lations, though they have been really selected from the poo- 
ranus: for the framers had no intention of assisting their 
countrymen to acquire a knowledge of history; the record was 
purely casual, or intended to fili up a story respecting a favourite 
hero* The early division of Hindoosfhanu into many inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms also increases this difficulty; for through 
what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made ? 

The Shuktee-Sumbhldu, one of the tuntrus, contains a list 
of fifty-three kingdoms in India taken in its largest sense, but 
at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but very imperfectly described in the above 
work. The names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungd, 
Bungu, Kulingu, K6rulu, SQrv&htt, Kashmeeru, Kamu-rodpu, 
Muharashtru, Andhru, Sourasbtru, Goorjjuru, Troilingu, 
Muluyana, Kiirnatu, Uvuntee, Vidurbhu, Muroo, Abheeru, 
Maluvli, Cholu, Piinchalu, Kambojii, Viratii, Pandyii, Videhu- 
Bhootnee, Valheeku, Kiratu, Viikugnaiiu, KhoorasanS, Bhotu, 
Cheenii, Amurogii, or Muha-Cbeenu, N£palu, SheSluhuttu, 
Gourd, Muha-Koslmlu, MfigfidhH, Gotkulu, Shree-Koontiilii, 
Rind, Konkdnb, Koikeyu, Shodrii-Send, Kooroo, Singhulu, 
Poolindu, Kutt’hu, MStsyd, Mudru, Souveeru, Z-ulamu, Vdrv- 
vuru, and Somdhuvd. 

The author begs leave to refer the reader to the first chapter 
of this volume for a more detailed view of Hindoo history, and 
for other observations on the subject. He cannot, however, 
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refrain from adding his earnest wish, that some Sungskritu 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work on this subject, drawn 
entirely from Hindoo sources; persuaded as he is, that the 
pooranus, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either 
afford ample materials for a succinct history of India, or supply 
numerous fragments of the most interesting and important 
nature. To a person proposing to commence a work of this 
kind, he would recommend the employment of learned natives 
to draw out dear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranu and every historical poem. This would shorten the work 
to the English scholar; who, having all these materials before 
him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete History of 
this very ancient and interesting people. 

From the whole of what the author has been able to collect 
and condense relative to the civil state of the Hindoos, the 
reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny % tbe Hindoo 
kings, though absolute, were restrained by laws and priests 
verily believed to be divine;—the Jaws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of 
that purity, justice and benevolence, which Christianity has 
infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris¬ 
tian the very cast prohibited some indulgences and associa¬ 
tions exceedingly pernicious to society:—but, after a candid 
examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit that 
there are many things to approve and admire in the royal, ju¬ 
dicial, and social institutions of the Hindoos, we are compelled 
to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities, —which invested the monarch with absolute 
power over the lives, property, and liberty of the subject,— 
which permitted domestic slavery,—which consigned one half, 
viz, the female population, to a state of perpetual servitude and 
ignorance, and nine tenths of the male population to mental, 
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civil and bodily slavery under the priests, must have been es¬ 
sentially vicious and intolerable. 

Nor can the author refrain from pausing in this place, and 
offering up his most heartfelt thanksgivings to the Great and 
Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many 
tremendous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of 
mankind under the British Government. He feels this grati¬ 
tude not only when he contrasts the British Government with 
the absolute and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and 
Musulman princes; but he feels it, as one who has long wit¬ 
nessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, 1 * which, with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, 
(as far as the system, in the hands of a few unassisted e indi¬ 
viduals, can possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so 
vast a population, so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that 
which composes the whole body of the Honourable Company s 
civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or liy conniving 
at the cupidity of the native officers; but the author hopes that 
these instances are constantly decreasing, and he is happy in 
adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which 
have resulted to the subject from the establishment of the 
College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 

d The sentiments expressed by the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
m his speech delivered to the students of the College of Fort William, on the 
30th July, 1817, have formed for him an imperishable wreath of honour; 
and it cannot be doubted, but that the young gentlemen to whom this most 
excellent address was delivered, will, by acting up to these dignified senti¬ 
ments, make the very name of Britons dear to the latest posterity of our 
Indian subjects, 

c The native officers of justice, on account of their want of probity and 
their excessive cupidity, instead of being faithful assistants to the Superior 
Magistrates, have always been the greatest scourges of the country. 
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the Honourable Company's civil servants under this Precidency 
is now seen to be great and salutary indeed. Formerly* a young 
man* after his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at the 
capital just long enough to contract habits and debts which 
extinguished all private virtue and all public spirit; and, thus 
prepared, he went to his station, the solitude of which was 
favourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. 
But now, the residence at the College, and the public exa¬ 
minations there, form the character of the individual; and he 
proceeds to his station with the eyes of all his fellow-students 
and of the whole English community following him ; and with 
this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advance¬ 
ment in the service must depend entirely on his merits. 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most 
to be wondered at, the wisdom of the man who formed it, or 
the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary.’— 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as 
collectors, judges, large and populous districts, should 
hnow the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands,—that those young men who 
should become magistrates and judges should know the laws 
which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintiff and defendant upon which they were to decide, then 
the college was necessary,—If it was desirable that the govern¬ 
ment should know the capacity and sufficiency of candidates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts,—and 
that persons about to be placed in lucrative situations, and 
beyond the reach ofcontroub should first be brought to know 
the necessity of managing their own affairs with discretion, then 
the college was necessary.—If it was important to the happi¬ 
ness of the governed, that they should be able to make appli¬ 
cation to their magistrates without the interference of persons 
under many temptations to become their oppressors,—that the 
subjects should not always be reminded that their governors 
were men of a strange speech,—that native men of learning 
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should be patronized, and their diligence excited to give to the 
world the stores of Hindoo literature, and to lay open the most 
extensive system of idolatry on earth,—or, if it was important 
to the interests of science, that Europeans in situations of 
influence, scattered over the greater part of India, should be 
capable of exploring the hidden treasures of Hindoo learning, 
then the college was necessary,—If it was of the last conse¬ 
quence to the happiness of the natives, that the servants of the 
Company should be able to select with wisdom the vast multi¬ 
tude of inferior native officers spread over the country,—or, in 
short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to 
the glory of Britain, that the authority of England should be 
preserved and perpetuated in the east, then the cuJJege of Fort- 
William was necessary, and the most noble Marquis Wellesley 
deserves the thanks of every native, of every Briton, and of 
every man of learning in the world. 

Still the author feels it Ins duty respectfully to suggest, for 
the consideration of the Supreme Government, while this sub¬ 
ject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly 
conceives, with the further improvement of th£ country: he 
would recommend—that the whole body of Hindoo and Miisul- 
man law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be 
laid before a select body of law officers, assisted by the oldest 
and the most enlightened of the HonourableCompany s servants, 
and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent 
persons in every part of India, be directed to form a body of 
civil and criminal law suited to the present circumstances of 
our Indian empire ; to be presented for revision to the great 
Law Officers of the Crown, and to the Parliament of England; 
—that this code of law, when ratified, be translated into the 
language of every district containing a court of justice, and 
two copies of it deposited in each court, for the use of the council 
both of the plaintiff and defendant; the Judge and first law 
officers to be also supplied with copies; and further, that every 
student be expected to read this code thrice over during bis 
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stay in the college, and to attend regular lectures in which it 
shall he explained; —that tire proceedings of every court of law 
he conducted in the language of the district in which each court¬ 
house is situated; that every Judge understand, and every at¬ 
torney plead in this language; that the proceedings be open 
to all, and that no cause be examined, nor any witnesses heard, 
in private, by the officers of the court, previously to the open 
trial in court, on pain of a very heavy fine; that there be formed 
at the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law 
officers in the legitimate meaning of this code, and that no native 
attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court 
of justice without a certificate from this college;—that every 
instance of bribery, perjury, and extortion, connected with the 
administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, be 
punished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, 
so common at present, and so exceedingly destructive of the 
happiness of the subject;—that no person be appointed to the 
office of a t’hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, 
without a recommendation from ten of the most respectable in¬ 
habitants of the town or village where such officer is to be 
placed;—that some mode be sought of interesting the inhabit¬ 
ants of towns in improving their roads, in removing nuisances, 
in watching over inferior officers of the police, in promoting 
different objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, 
which might be supported by an annual collection from the 
inhabitants themselves* 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great 
Britain 3 that it is the duty of the Government to improve the 
civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long and painful delay, was 
hailed with joy by every philanthropist* It is impossible to 
discover any object worthy of individual existence, if the good 
of others be not included in that object: but how much more 
true is this of nations than of individuals.—The Marquis of 
Hastings, in his late most excellent address to the Students of 
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the College, very feelingly takes up the sentiment of the House 
of Commons, and urges with great force the policy, the ne¬ 
cessity, and the divine obligation of raising to rational and 
happy life the subjects of this vast empire; and the author is 
happy to observe, that, under his Lordship's administration, ex¬ 
periments have been made to impart instruction to the rising 
generation in India f in their own tongue, agreeably to 
the improved system of education for the poor, which, as a 
grand principle of moral health, promises to resemble in its 
blessings the tree of life, the very leaves of which are said to 
be cs for the healing of the nations.” 

Many of those who have reflected on the miserably enslaved 
but delicate circumstances of our Hindoo and Musiilman fellow- 
subjects, have felt the greatest anxiety lest, by touching, in the 
slightest manner, the fabric of our Indian policy, it should 
shiver to atoms ; but it now appears that these apprehensions, 
like many others formed while walking in an unknown path at 
midnight, are wholly groundless. It is now proved beyond the 
possibility of hesitation, that the Hindoos, like all other human 
beings, are more pleased with day than with night, when the 
light is permitted to shine upon them through a medium which 
diminishes the effulgence of its rays ; and that therefore the 
rudiments of knowledge may be imparted with perfect safety. 
Man, in the essential principles of his nature, and in his wants, 
is the same in every clime: in the efforts of the wise and good 
to improve his condition, therefore, the great difficulty lies in 
discovering his real circumstances, and in suiting the means to 
the end. 

Our present duties to this people seem to be comprized in 
imparting to them, first, knowledge t and then sacred principles; 
and in this God-Hke work. Schools, as well as the extensive 

f The Vidvaluytt, or the Hindoo College, and the School Book So¬ 
ciety, in Calcutta, reflect also the highest honour on those who originat¬ 
ed as well aS on those who conduct these institutions. The School Booh So¬ 
ciety, itis understood, owes its origin to that distinguished lady, the Mar¬ 
chioness of Hastings. 
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circulation of elementary works on the first principle's of science, 
and of the Holy Scriptures, ought to be patronized wherever 
power, or influence, or property, has been by a gracious Provi¬ 
dence bestowed* If lie is a benefactor to mankind who makes 
a blade of grass to grow where one never grew before, how much 
more is he the friend of man, who sows, in a field extensive as 
a fourth part of the habitable globe, that seed which is to spring 
up and bear fruit unto life eternal* 

The British government may reap the highest advantages 
from the general establishment of Schools: an involuntary at¬ 
tachment necessarily takes place between the person who bestows 
knowledge and the recipient. Every person who has read 
Park’s travels, must have perceived the amazing effects of the 
Mahomedan schools in Africa* in drawing the hearts of the 
natives thus taught to their superiors. It is a singular fact, that 
in all the conquests which they have been able to retain, the 
Mahomedans have mouldered the conquered into their own 
disposition: the difference in temper and character between the 
Musiilman and the Hindoo in Bengal* though both were once 
Hindoos, is tjhite astonishing, and can only be attributed to 
education ; It is the same change of character which is so visible 
in the native Africans after receiving instruction in the Ma¬ 
homedan schools* 

At some future time, these native schools may also be ex¬ 
pected to supply a superior race of men for all the inferior 
offices of government and police, who will also form the uniting 
link between the population and their beneficent government. 
These fruits cannot be expected till years have elapsed after 
schools shall have been generally established, and therefore the 
author refrains from enlarging; but as this horde of rapacious 
oppressors, * dressed in a little brief authority/ is, and has 
always been, the greatest scourge of the country, so a greater 
good can scarcely be found for it, than upright and benevolent 
men to fill up all the subordinate offices of government and 
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police. Something of the hunger and rapacity of these men 
would be removed, perhaps, if a fine of twenty times the amount 
of the sum given as a douceur for obtaining a place were levied 
on every offender, half of it to go to the informer. 

The Second Chapter of this work contains an account of 
the different casts or orders of Hindoos, which, including what 
may be called the trading casts, amount in number to more 
than forty. To this is added, a description of the arts, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the Hindoos, and of the 
climate, soil, and produce of Bengal, comprising a general view 
of the social order of this people as far as affected by the cast. 

The writer has not spared the authors of this iniquitous 
system of social misrule, but has endeavoured to shew its fla¬ 
grant injustice, its shocking inhumanity, and its fatal impolicy 
in paralizing the genius and industry of the country. The 
instances given of the dreadful consequences following the loss 
of cast, which might be multiplied into a large volume filled 
with cases of unparalleled cruelty and injustice, will no doubt 
fill the mind of the reader with the deepest 11 horror* And 
yet this detestable system, which cuts up by the roots every 
tender and generous feeling, and, for the most innocent 
and even praise -worthy actions inflicts a punishment worse 
than death itself,—has found apologists even amongst en¬ 
lightened Britons. 

Never was there any thing invented by the deep policy 
of man, so well calculated to rivet the chains of superstition, as 
the cast. By this institution, all the Hindoos are divided into 
distinct classes, and their civil, domestic and religious duties 
defined. The rules for the practice of these duties are so 
minutely arranged, and rendered so binding, that a Hindoo can 
never embrace any thing new, however wise, or necessary, 
or profitable ; nor transgress the bounds of his prison-house. 
The mere circumstance of eating even the purest food, with 
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persons not of the same order* however enlightened* or virtuous* 
or venerable for age* exposes a man to excision from his wife, 
children, father, mother, and every other tender relation ; but 
what is still worse, the very reception of such a persecuted in¬ 
dividual involves the receiver, though a mother or a wife, (Oh i 
these mild and humane Hindoos ! i) in the same dreadful 
sentence. Yet all these horrors must be braved by a person 
perishing with thirst, who should, to save his life, dare to receive 
even the sacred water of the Ganges, from one of inferior cast; 
—all this misery must be endured by the person, who, to secure 
his eternal salvation, should dare to embrace a new religion. 
Had the cast continued to be what it was under the Hindoo 
monarchs, and what the framers of its rules wished it to be, all 
that is terrible in becoming an outcast, and tc a vagabond on the 
face of the earth ” all that is revolting to human nature in losing 
the esteem of connections, in contempt and persecution, in the' 
fear of perishing through want, and in being excluded from the 
most distant hope of returning to home and friends on this side 
death,—all these terrors must have been welcomed by every 
Christian convert, who must thus have become a martyr 
the very moment he declared himself on the side of the new re¬ 
ligion- 

But let us rejoice that the rust of these fetters has nearly 
eaten them through: there are indications in the present state of 
Hindoo society, which evince that, on account of the number of 
transgressors, these barbarous laws cannot be much longer en¬ 
forced :™ 

1. The social impulse is evidently felt as strongly by the 
Hindoos as by other nations; and this leads those who have 
formed friendships in the same neighbourhood to join in offering 
mutual pledges of hospitality ; hence, in numerous instances, we 
find that groups of Hindoos, of different casts, actually meet in 
secret, to eat and smoke together, rejoicing in this opportunity 
of indulging their social feelings. There is also a strong propen¬ 
sity in human nature to pass the bounds prescribed by partial 
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and short-sighted legislators; and in these private meetings, the 
parties enjoy a kind of triumph in having leapt the fence, and in 
being able to do it repeatedly with impunity. 

% Early marriages being necessarily acts of compulsion, and 
against nature, it too frequently happens, that the affections, in¬ 
stead of fixing upon the law-given wife, become placed upon 
some one not of the same cast, who is preferred as the darling 
object of uncontrouled choice : here again the cast is sacrificed 
and detested in secret. 

3. The love of proscribed food in many instances becomes a 
temptation to trespass against the laws of cast: many Hindoos 
of the highest as well as of the lowest rank eat flesh and 
other forbidden food; and, should detection follow, the offenders 
avail themselves of the plea, ff These are the remains of the of¬ 
ferings presented to my guardian deity " 

4. The yoke of the cast becomes still more intolerable through 
the boundless license which a Hindoo gives to his sensual 
desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous intercourse with 
all casts of females, are greatly strengthened by absence from 
home for months and years together, which is the case with 
thousands, especially in Calcutta and other large to%vns, as well 
as throughout the native army: hence cohabiting, eating and 
smoking with women of other casts is so common, that it is 
generally connived at, especially as it is chiefly done at a 
distance from the offender's relations, 

5. The very minuteness and intricacy of the rules connected 
with cast also tend powerfully to induce a forfeiture of the pri¬ 
vileges it bestows: social intercourse among Hindoos is always 
through a path of thorns. Cast is destroyed by teaching religi¬ 
ous rules to persons of inferior rank, b-y eating, or by intimate 
friendship, with such persons, by following certain trades, 
by forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting the customs 
of the cast, by the faults of near relations, &c* &c. And where 
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the cast is not forfeited, in many cases persons are tormented 
and persecuted to the greatest excess. 

From hence it will appear, that an institution, the rules of 
which are at war with every passion of the human mind, good 
as well as evil, must, sooner or later, especially if the govern¬ 
ment itself ceases to enforce these rules, fall into utter disuse 
and contempt. The present state of Hindoo society respecting 
the cast, therefore, will cease to be a matter of wonder. No one 
will be surprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one 
another credit, as a matter of convenience, for being in pos¬ 
session of cast, and though there may he an outward, and, in 
the higher orders, an insolent show of reverence for its rules, 
if the matter were to be searched into, and the Jaws of the cast 
were allowed to decide, scarcely a single family of Hindoos 
would befound in the whole of Bengal whose cast is notforfeited : 
this is well known and generally acknowledged. 

The author has devoted one hundred pages, making the 
Third Chapter of this volume, to a description of the Mem- 
ners and Customs of the Hindoos; and upon these he here offers 
a few remarks in addition to those which dose the chapter. 

Some have professed to doubt, whether a state of civilization 
be preferable to a savage state or not; but would it not be the 
same question in other words, if it were asked whether is to be 
preferred, the state of man or that of the irrational animals? 
What is the precise boundary which marks the distinction be¬ 
tween the civilized and the savage state ? Is it not, that in the 
former the improvement of the mind is recognized as the highest 
end of existence, but not in the latter ? The Hindoo manners 
strongly remind us of this distinction. 

The Hindoos are said to exercise much tenderness towards 
women in a state of pregnancy ; not, however, from any high 
sensibility in reference to the sex, but from an anxious concern 
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to secure the safe birth of a child, hoping it will be a son, to 
whom they may commit the charge of releasing them after death 
from a state similar to purgatory; The rejection, with a degree 
of horror, of the services of a skilful surgeon, even where the 
life of the mother is exposed, is another proof that the mind is 
in a state of great imbecility ; while the terrors felt by all parti es 
on these occasions strongly demonstrate the deplorable state of 
medical science among the Hindoos* The appearance of piety 
in a family after the birth of a child, however, though blended 
with the grossest ignorance and superstition, may become an 
instructive lesson to Christians^ as well as an excitement to gra~ 
titude for better knowledge. In giving names to their children, 
also, the Hindoos shew a marked preference for the names of the 
gods, hereby expressing their veneration for the deity, and their 
hope that the god whose name the child bears may honour it 
with his favour. 

Parents who have been afflicted by the loss of several children 
in infancy not unfrequently attribute their misfortunes to the 
prayers of envious persons. If they are afterwards blessed with 
another child, they give it an unpleasant name, that no one may 
envy their happiness. 5 In the same spirit, these poor people 
place on the end of a stick a black rejected cooking-pot streaked 
with white, and set it up in the midst of a garden of vegetables, 
that the evil eyes of malicious persons may not destroy the 
crop. How effectually would the reception of one passage of 
scripture eradicate all these fears : (< The prayers of the wicked 
are an abomination to the Lord/’ 11 How absent from the minds 
of this people are all ideas of the essential necessity of holy 
dispositions in our approaches to the Almighty. 

Hindoo mothers display an excessive attachment to their 
offspring: but this fondness, confining its cares to the body, leads 

* Three kouree& is not unfrequently given (Teen Koufee)„ 

h How supremely important it Is, that the works received by a whole 
nation as divine, should contain only those sentiments that are capable of 
imparting a system of perfect morals l 
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them to feed their children to excess ; to indulge them with 
pernicious food, which brings on early diseases ; and to permit 
evil tempers to grow without correction : and thus maternal af¬ 
fection is converted into the greatest possible banc. 

The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive con¬ 
cern for secular interests, without the least reference to the 
enlargement ol the mind. A Hindoo has not the most distant 
idea that schools ought to inculcate morals and the first princi¬ 
ples of religion. It is by mere accident that the names of the 
gods, mingled with other names, form a spelling lesson : a 
schoolmaster, in the same manner as a head servant, is termed 
a sirkar ; he teaches a certain art useful in obtaining a liveli¬ 
hood. That this is the only idea the Hindoos have of schools, 
is further proved by the disgraceful fact, that all India does not 
supply a single school for girls! Their ideas are, that the em¬ 
ployments of a woman do not require the assistance of educa¬ 
tion : she can sweep the house, cook, collect cow-dung for 
fuel, wait on her lord, and feed her children without it, and 
having discharged these offices with fidelity, the whole work of 
life is accomplished. The use of the needle, knitting, and im¬ 
parting knowledge to her children, are duties to which she has 
no call, and for which she is wholly incapacitated. No wonder 
that Hindoo society is so degraded, when those who might be¬ 
come the best part of it are treated as irrational, and converted 
into beasts of burden* 

The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of 
marriage as having any thing to do with moral or intellectual 
advantages* Their laws recognize nothing as the proper ends 
of marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a 
son to perform the funeral rites, A woman is never considered 
as the companion of her husband, but as his slave, or as a crea¬ 
ture belonging to his hixrum-muhuL The Hindoo legislatures 
considered, that amongst the animals certain species were seen 
to domesticate in pairs, and they therefore placed men among 
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these species ; but still they denied to man the privilege pos¬ 
sessed by an inferior animal* that of choosing its mate, r J hese 
laws appear to have had two sources: those relating to offer¬ 
ings* which declare that the bramhuns are the mouths of the 
gods* must have proceeded from a band of hungry priests; but 
their marriage laws must have originated with some gloomy 
ascetic, who* having no idea that final liberation could possibly 
be promoted by union to matter, made the state of marriage 
as irksome as possible. 

In the directions given by the shastru respecting the choice 
of a wife, the reader will find no allusion whatever to mind or 
temper ; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly directed to 
the person and the family of the maid, and to the prospect ol 
male offspring. Excessive care is also observed on both sides, 
in the marriages of the higher orders, respecting family rank ^ 
but honour and wealth are the only objects of concern* Each 
individual seeks either to raise his family a step higher in the 
cast* or, if one party consent to sink lower, this sacrifice is 
never made but for the sake of considerable gjun* As a proof 
«how exceedingly alive to the idea of rank the Hindoos are, we 
need only refer to their eager desire of marrying their daughters 
to the kooleenii, or* (in title only) noble families, one individual 
amongst whom sometimes marries a hundred wives, and except 
the first, leaves them all to become common or concealed prosti¬ 
tutes. In Bengal, this contemptible pride has sacrificed so many 
females, 1 that wives are scarcely to be found for young bram¬ 
huns not kooleenus ; and it has been in agitation among some 
of the most respectable families near Calcutta to address a 
petition to Government on this subject. The mercenary spirit 
frequently observable in contracts of marriage is equalled by 
nothing except that of two individuals in a fair, mutually 

1 It is the same principle in part which immolates the widow on the 
funeral pile— the honour uf the family is concerned, or the dignity and 
religious character of the family is promoted, when they can boast that a 
sute? or a succession of s titties has been found amongst them* 
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suspicious of each other, striking a bargain for a yoke of 
oxen. 

The early age at which marriages are contracted, not only 
prevents, as has been already observed, voluntary choice and 
future union, contributing fatally to illicit connexions and irre¬ 
gular second marriages ; but what is, it possible, still worse, 
many of these children are left in a state ot unchangeable 
widowhood, and of exposure, in the present state of Hindoo 
morals, to certain seduction and infamy, 

The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people 
exceedingly fond of display; and yet incapable of any thing 
beyond a state of semi-barbarism. The noise of the horrid 
drum at the houses of the parents for two or three days to¬ 
gether preceding and during the wedding, strongly reminds us 
of a state of perfect barbarism. These deductions being made, 
were an European permitted to be present at all the ceremo¬ 
nies of a wedding on a large scale, he could not fail of being 
struck with the magnificence of the spectacle, particularly with 
the midnight procession* 

The expenses attendant on marriages are a grievous burden 
on this people : the rich feel the burden, but a pom man is 
overwhelmed by it: it devours in a few days the future labour 
of years; for a poor Hindoo almost always borrows the whole 
of the estimated expense at an enormous interest, frequently 
at 36 per cent.—The borrowing system is universally acted upon 
by the Hindoos, and this is one of the most fruitful sources ot 
their poverty, immorality, and misery* To defray the debts 
incurred at the birth, marriage, and death of one grown-up 
child, if the father survive him, often requires the labour of 
several years* The chief anxiety of a Hindoo, there lore, is 
not to acquire daily food for his family, but to pay oil those 
extraordinary expenses, incurred at the call of ridiculous cus¬ 
tom or superstition. Though several thousand of roopces may 
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have been expended upon it, not a vestige remains after mar¬ 
riage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or more 
happy: the whole sum evaporates in shew, noise* and smoke, 
or is squandered away in the entertainment of bramhuns and 
relations. 

Polygamy, as practised in Bengal, where two or three wives 
live in one house with the husband, is invariably productive of 
the greatest misery. Our English advocates for this practice 
always confined their views, no doubt, to one resident wife; 
but surely the argument ought to be, Would two or more wives 
living under the same roof be a blessing to a husband? See 
the article on this subject in this volume* 

Second marriages, after the decease of the first wife, arc 
contracted as soon as the ceremonies of purification have been 
performed* How often are we reminded of the want of sen¬ 
timent and dignified feeling in the social institutions of the 
Hindoos! 

Although the Hindoos never consult the inclination of those 
whom they bind together for life, they do not neglect to 
consult the stars, and to select fortunate days and months for 
the celebration of their marriages* Girls sometimes pray that 
the gods would choose for them good husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the 
Hindoos contribute to render them unfeeling; we allude to 
their funerals* We may add the fact, that the wood which is 
to bum the body is sometimes brought and laid in the presence 
of the dying man, who is thus treated like an English criminal 
when his coffin is carried with him to the place of execution* 

The Hindoos divide the year into twelve months, each month 
containing thirty or more days. The month they divide into 
two equal parts of fifteen days, according to the increase and 
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decrease of the moon, Though they do not reckon by weeks, 
they acknowledge a revolution of seven days, named after the 
sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with 
the custom of our Saxon ancestors: RiWee-varii (Sunday), is 
named from Riivee, the sun, as Sunday was derived from the 
Saxon fC idol of the sun —Somii-varu (Monday), from Somu, 
the moon, and Monday from the Saxon €t idol of the moon — 
Miingulii-varu (Tuesday), from Miingialu, the Hindoo Mars, 
and Tuesday from the Saxon god Tueseo ;—Boodhii-varu 
(Wednesday), from Boodhu, the Hindoo Mercury, andWednes- 
day from Woden ;—Vrihusputee-varii (Thursday), fromVri- 
husputee, the Hindoo Jupiter, and Thursday, from Thor;— 
Shookrh-varu (Friday), from Shookrii; the Hindoo Venus, and 
Friday from the goddess Friga;—Shunee-varu (Saturday), 
from Sliunee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the Saxon 
god Seater, * c fondly of some supposed to be SaturnnE/' says 
Richard \ erstegan, in the dedication to King James of his 
work, u Of the Original! of Nations/'—Tire Hindoos divide 
the day and night into sixty diindus or eight pruhuriis, each 
pruhurii making about three of our English hours, or a fourth 
of the day or night, whether Jong or short. 

The features of the Hindoos are more regular than those of 
the Burmans, the Chinese, or the Malays j and did they pos¬ 
sess all the advantages of European science, they would no 
doubt rank among the most polished nations. Their children 
are exceedingly precocious, perhaps far more so than Euro¬ 
pean lads of the same age. Their ancient sages, we know, 
were capable of the deepest researches into the most difficult 
and abstruse subjects. 

The dress of the rich is really graceful, and well suited to 
the climate $ but the indigent must be great sufferers from the 
scantiness of their clothing. The irrational animals are in this 
respect in better circumstances, even when exposed clay and 
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night to the elements* than the great body of the Hindoos. 
The great exposure of the body also, as it prevails among the 
poor* as very offensive to the sight of Europeans, 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, 
has been generally noticed, though the effect of this is greatly 
counterbalanced by their proneness to flattery and deception, 
and by their frequent use among themselves of the foulest 
strains of obloquy. Nor does their politeness arise so much 
from urbanity of disposition, as from early discipline and 
example; and* we must add, that in many respects* according 
to European ideas, the Hindoos are guilty of the grossest in¬ 
fraction of good manners. 

The houses of the rich display a miserable taste, being nei¬ 
ther elegant in appearance, nor convenient in their interior ar¬ 
rangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, 
the front has no windows, and on the other sides the windows 
and doors are contemptibly small; the rooms are seldom more 
than ten feet square. The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
reared large edifices j but the style of architecture shews that 
they never travelled to Greece. The poor suffer exceedingly 
from the dampness of their floors, and from the thinness of 
the roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know no¬ 
thing of the comfort of a bedstead ; and the inconveniences to 
which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stag¬ 
nant water often made close to their doors.—The author would 
respectfully recommend to the benevolent notice of Govern¬ 
ment the deplorable state of the poor in these respects ; and he 
submits it to their consideration, whether a municipal regula¬ 
tion committed to the direction of the village constables, might 
not prevent many diseases, and remove a great portion of the 
misery* which arises from these and similar errors. 

The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them from rearing 
poultry, and but few possess the convenience of a kitchen 
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garden; hence their comforts are much abridged* and their 
houses look naked and desolate. 

In the management of their families, the father or the eldest 
son has assigned to him a kind of patriarchal authority. In 
some instances several branches of the original stock live toge¬ 
ther, and derive their subsistence from a common fund. But 
these families are not in general happy : human nature is too 
weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in peace 
and comfort under the same roof. 

In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand 
as high as most nations. At some of their feasts they expend 
very large sums, inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission. In these feasts they are 
exceedingly tenacious of precedence, and are very careful that 
none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 

Their towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, 
their coins, their weights and measures, all shew, that the 
Hindoos are to a considerable degree civilized; but it may be 
adduced as another proof of the small value set on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind, that there is not a single booksellers shop in 
any town in India, Calcutta excepted, and these are for the sale 
of English books.—The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, 
of spacious roads, or of forming open squares for markets : the 
benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture 
or of a landscape they are utterly incapable of perceiving. A 
large house without a window in front, or a brick house desti¬ 
tute of poster, and remaining unfinished for years, never of¬ 
fends their sight; nor does it appear ever to occur to them* that 
an unsightly or an offensive object should be removed into a 
less prominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not 
aware that there is any other line of beauty except a straight 
one; nor that any other benefit can be derived from them than 
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what arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they 
observe no order, and seldom consult the nature of the soil ; 
the only inquiry is, how many trees can be wedged into an 
acre. 

Nearly thirty pages of this chapter are filled with remarks on 
country scenery with a collection of proverbial sayings de¬ 
scriptive of manners;—with conversations on different sub¬ 
jects ;—with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and with 
an account ofpantomimical entertainments. And the author has 
closed the chapter with remarks on the state of the Hindoos 
at death, and on their funeral ceremonies,*—addingrefiections 
on the tendency of the Hindoo system, and on the social state 
of this people at the present day. 

The Hindoos attribute many of their ancient writings to the 
gods ; but for the origin of the vedii they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When we look into 
the vedu itself however, we there find the names of the authors ; 
and proofs that all the books composing what is called the vedu 
have had an earthly origin. 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso¬ 
phers 3 flourished, is still involved in much obscurity ; but the 
apparent agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos ; and, after the reader shall 

* These persons were called Moonees, from mMvi, to know; and often, 
or. The Wise : thus even in the very names by which their learned 
men were designated* we find the closest union between the Greek and Hindoo 
philosophy. £t What is now called philosophy, was,” says Brucker, ** m the 
infancy of human society, called Wisdom : the title of Wise Men was, at 
thai lime, frequently conferred upon persons who had little claim to such 
a distinction/” 
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have compared the two systems, the author is persuaded he 
will not consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutdmu and Pytha¬ 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so* If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the durshiinus were written about five hun¬ 
dred years before the Christian oera, The v^dus, we may sup¬ 
pose, were not written many years before the durshiinus, for 
Kopilii, the founder of the Sankhyii sect, was the grandson of 
Munoo, the preserver and promulgator of the first aphorisms of 
the vedu ; Goutumu, the founder of the Noiyayiku sect, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Brumha, the first male ; and Kunadu and 
Putunjulee, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period- We are 
thus enabled to fix upon a period for the commencement of the 
Hindoo history, and this is not only rendered probable by the 
accordance of two philosophical systems, but is confirmed by 
all the chronological data found in the scattered fragments of 
history in the pooraniiSi 

The author has felt disposed to form the following theory 
respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the origi¬ 
nal v&du is called by a name which implies that it was received 
by tradition,* and as the doctrines taught in the six schools of 
philosophy are believed to have been founded on the aphorisms 
{sdotrus) received by tradition from Kopilu, Goutumu, Putun¬ 
julee, Kunadu, Vedu-vasii, and Joiminee, about the period of 
the rise of the Grecian philosophy, several wise men rose up 
among the Hindoos also, who delivered certain dogmas, which 
were preserved during a certain unknown period as sacred 
traditions; For a long period, therefore, what are now called the 
vedii and the durshunus existed only in the sayings of these 
ancient sages. At length, however, men arose, who adopted 
these aphorisms as first, principles, established schools in which 
they M'ere explained, and from whence were promulgated cer¬ 
tain systems of philosophical opinion. From this time, these 


* Sec voh i'. page 1. 
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systems being committed to writing, disputations multiplied, till 
amidst the variety of confused speculations it became impossible 
to fix any standard of opinion.—At length, a learned and most 
indefatigable man, Vedii-va&u, collected a heterogeneous 1 mass 
of materials, the opinions and effusions of different philosophers, 
and, having arranged them as well as such a chaos could be ar¬ 
ranged, lie called this compilation ff theAccording to 
this reasoning, the durshunus are more ancient than the com¬ 
pilation by Y6dii-vasu, called the vedii ; but as the Hindoo 
learning was then in its wane, this compilation was soon ve¬ 
nerated as 44 the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth of 
Brumhuand it was declared to be a very high crime for these 
sacred writings to be even read in the ears of a shoodru. 

We must not suppose, that Vcdii-vasu included in his com¬ 
pilation the works of all the philosophical sects : he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, 
and especially from the v&dantu. The durshunus and the 
smritees evidently form a body of writings distinct from the 
v^dus ; though passages are to be found in the vedus favouring 
every philosophical speculation professed amorig the Hindoos. 
The modern Hindoos believe, that the vckhl is the source of 
all the shastrus, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup¬ 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency¬ 
clopedia, 

Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa- 
yumbhoovu, or Munoo, Kopilii, Goutiuuu, Putunjulee, Kuna* 
du, Vedu-vasu, Joiminee, Nariidu, Mureeebee, Poolustyii, 
Pooldhu, Vushishdhu, Bhrigoo, Yrihusputee, Unjira, Utree, 
Pruchfita, Dukshu, Shutatupii, Devulii, Lomiishu, Sum- 
burttu, Apiistumbu, Boudhayunu, Pitamuhu, Ujustyu, Kdsh- 
yiipu, Paruskurii, Hareetti, Vishnoo, Katyayunu, Shunkhu, 
Likhitu, Ashwulayunuj Purashiiru, Gurgu, Kast’lioomee, 
Vishwamitru, JSmitdugnee, Foipheenusee, Ushira, Priijapu- 

1 To perceive the propriety of this epithet, the reader need only examine 
Mi'- Cohrbrooke’s very learned Essay, found in rhe Asiatic Itesemlu^ 
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tee, Nareejunghu, Chuvunu, Bharguvu, Rishyushringu, Shat- 
yayunu, Moitrayuneeyu, Shootiu-sh^phu, Yugnu-parshwu, 
Karshnajinee, Voijuvapu, Lokakshee, Gargyu, Soomuntoo, 
Jatookurnu, Yayanu, Yaghru-padu, and Vaghru-kurnu. OF 
all these the author has given some biographical sketches hi 
the following pages* 

These were the most ancient of their philosophers ; and the 
names of some of them are found in the vedus ; others were 
the founders of different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws* The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kulecyoogit; after this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the ’Hindoo monarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived* 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin¬ 
doo writers, such as Krutoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices; Yifmu, author of one of 
the smritees; Purushooramu, the son of Jumudugnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father’s death by the destruction of the 1,000-armed Urjoonu; 
Vishwushriiva, the father of Kooveru, Raviinu, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vrutu; Yogee-yagnu-vulkyii, author of a law of treatise ; Shan- 
dilyu, Bhuriklwaju, Vatsyu, and others, authors of certain 
genealogies, and formulas relating to bramhimcal ceremonies * 
Ut’hurvii, and Undhu-moonee ; Devulu, author of a law trea¬ 
tise ; Shunuku Slmnundii, and Sunatunu; Asooree, a smrw 
tee writer ; Voorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhyu philo¬ 
sophy; Markund£yu, a pooranu writer; Doorvasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smritees, and of 
an oopu-pooranu ; Ooshuna $ GalSvu, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, &c,; Moudgulya, writer of a work on the 
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different casts, and their duties; Javalee, Junhoo, and San- 
deepunee; Ushtaviikru, the writer of a sunghita; Gobbilu, au¬ 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
vedii; Shurubhungii, the writer of precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar; Medhusu, who wrote on 
Bhiiguvutee, as the representative of matter ; Richiektt* and 
Kunwu ; Dwoitu, author of a smritee called DwoitS-mniuyu ; 
Tritii, Narayunii, Savurnu, Shiinutkooinaru, Ghritukoushlkii, 
Koushiku, Qurbu, Yrudnii, Yagrubhootee, Jurut karoo, 
Dhoumyii, Sooteeku, Doorbulll, Akhiindulu, Nurii, Mrikun- 
doo, Vunjoolu, Manduvyu, Urdhushira, Oordu padu, Um- 
boobhojee, Voishumpayunu, Dwidushu, Soubhuree, and 
Balikilwiit 

Most of the Hindoo works on grammar' 11 and ethics, as welt 
as their poems, appear more modern than the v£dus, the dnr- 
shuniis, and sum tees, Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, 
might have been placed among the Hindoo sages; but I have 
not been able to discover the period in which he flourished. 
The Muh&shu grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one 
mentioned as more ancient than Paninee’s* Survvii- 
burmacharyu was the author of the Kulapu, a grammar 
enlarged by Doorgii-singhii, and now used in many parts of 
India. Kmmudesbwuru wrote the Sungkshiptusaru, another 
well known grammar; and Joomuru another, distinguished by 
his name. We might add Vopii-devu, the author of the 
Moogdhubodhii, and many others, for the Hindoos can boast 
many very able philologists. 

At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Vaimee- 
ku, the author of the Ramayunii, written during the life of 
Ramu; and, after him, Vanii-bhuttu, the author of the Ka- 
dumburee, a celebrated descriptive poem ; and Juyii*devu, 

m A friend suggests, perhaps grammar may bare been coeval with the 
v£dti, being one of the Ougfis, or appendant sciences. 
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who wrote the Geetu-Govindu, in praise of Krishna* At the 
court of Vikrumadilyu we find many poets; Kalee-dasii, 
author of the Rughoo-vungshu, of the Koomaru-sumbhuvii, 
in praise of Shivu, of the UbhignaniVsbukoontiilii, in honour 
of Dooshmuntu, a king, of the Niiloduyu, in praise of king 
Nulii, of the Ritoo-sungbaru, on the seasons, of the Vikru- 
morvushee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Matuvikagniraitru, and Meghii-dootu—Bhuvu-bhootee 
wrote the Malutee-madhuvii, a poem of the same description, 
and the Veeru-churitru, and the Ootturu-churitru, poems in 
honour of Ramu Ghutukurpurii wrote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit- Kalee-dasu ac¬ 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his Nuloduyu;—Soobundhoo 
wrote the Vasuvii-diitta, on the amours of a king’s son 
Maghu, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palu, 

—Bharuvee wrote the Kiratarjooneeyii, on the wars of the 
PanduvusShreehurshu wrote the Noishudhu, on the ad¬ 
ventures of Niilu, a king ;—Bhutree-Huree wrote the Bhut- 
tee, on the exploits of Ram, and the Shutuku, one of the 
best poems in the language j—Mooraree-Mishrii wrote the 
Unurghyh-raghuvu, in praise of Ram ;—PukshiidhunVmish- 
ru wrote the Prusunnu-raghuvu, a similar poem;—Bhanoo- 
duttu-mishru wrote the Rusu-muujviree, an amorous poem; 
Krishnu-raishru wrote the Prubodbu-chundroduyu, a philo- 

U O 

sophical poemUmikroo wrote the Umuru-shiituku, a love 
song;—Kiiviraju wrote the Raghuvu-panduveeyii, on Ram, 
Yoodhist'hiru, See, 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were Murmmut'hubluittu, who wrote the 
Kavyii-prukashit; and Vishwu-nat'hu-kuviraju, who wrote the 
Sahity ii- durpunii * 

Their astronomical writers have not been few ; Sodryii 
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wrote the Sooryu-siddhantu; Bhaskuracharyu, tlie Siddhanlu- 
shiromunee, and the Leelavutee, Vimumalee-mishrii, the 
Sarfi-munjuree ; Vurahacharyu, tlie Vfirahu-sunghita ; Govin- 
da-nundu, the Shooddhee-deepika ; Pi'idmu-navu, the Bh5o- 
vimn-deepukii; Narayunu-shiinna, the Shantikii-tiitwantu ; 
Bhiittotpulu, the Horashiit-piincliashika ; Rarou-doivugnii, the 
Moohoortu-chintamunee ; Vushisht’hu wrote a sungliita known 
by his own name, and so did Mukurundh; Shree-putee,' the 
Rutnu-mala; Shutanundu, the Bhaswutee; Riighooimn-dunu, 
the Yotishii-tuttwu, and K&vulu-rdtnu, the Gunitu-raju. 

Although tlie author regrets the want of more ample mate¬ 
rials, he is happy that he has been able to give in the second 
volume accounts or fifty-nine writers who assisted either in the 
vediis, the durshunus, or the law books.—It is a pamlul cir¬ 
cumstance, that no copious Biographical Accounts ol men of so 
high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should be obtain¬ 
able. How interested do we feel in the early, domestic, and 
closing histories, as well as in the scholastic disputes, of So¬ 
crates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philosophers ; and 
yet histories of the Indian sages equally interesting might 
doubtless have been compiled. We are not yet certain that 
they were not; but as it appears that the Hindoos never had 
a civil historian, it is too probable that they never had a philo¬ 
sophical one. If this be the case, these philosophers perished 
in the forests and groves where they studied and instructed 
their disciples, without one of these disciples possessing either 
sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to perpetuate the 
memory of his master.—In this dearth of biographical mate¬ 
rials, the author has collected what he was able, but he hopes 
much more may be published by persons of greater leisure : 
he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of these sages may 
be found amidst the immense stores of Hindoo literature, though 
he fears they will scarcely supply a volume like Brucker s His- 
toria Critica Philosophic. 

It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
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not have supplied many materials for history ; but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter¬ 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such memoirs : 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en¬ 
gaged, 0 

We are however under great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged the 
inquiries of these philosophers—that is, the divine nature , the 
evidences of truth , the origin of things, the nature of the dif¬ 
ferent forms of matter f and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
the soul of the world. It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis¬ 
cussed in the Grecian schools; and he will no doubt be still 
more struck with these coincidences, when he has read these 
Introductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bot¬ 
tom of the pa^es in volume the second. These subjects of 
inquiry, it must he confessed, Jay at the foundation of all that 
was interesting to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo 
ascetics they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that 
only minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them - and this was very much the case with some of the 
Greeks, especially on points which related to the divine nature 
and the origin of the universes 

A modern writer has given the following concise summary of 

These disputes, as described by the pouraaic writers, were equally vio¬ 
lent with those of the dialectic philosophers, ami were maintained by TE idle 
quibbles, jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms," Jike those of the 
Greeks, 

p « Nature and its origin was the highest object of study of the Pyiha* 
Korean sell o ols. * * — Enfield. 

VGir, U 
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the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated sages, 
and the author here inserts it, to assist his readers, in a compa¬ 
rison of the two systems. 

u Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Su¬ 
preme Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the 
same time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the ele¬ 
ments being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, 
separated, reduced into order, and that thus the world was 
formed) that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and moves it) and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings 
who are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif¬ 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal; that 
the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
and is the source of reason ; that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the 
heart, produces passion and desires; the other, between the 
diaphragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life) that 
the mortal soul ceases to exist with the life a* the body, but 
that the divine soul, no longer clogged by its union with mat¬ 
ter, continues its existence, either in a state of happiness or of 
punishment That the souls of the virtuous, of those whose 
actions are guided by their reason, return after death into the 
source from whence they flowed 5 while the souls of those who 
sub milted to the government of the passions, after being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for their reception, 
are sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

\ 

“ Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex¬ 
istence of a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having r or ever existed, and being without 
end) and although this world may have undergone, and be 
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still subject to* convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole; that even these convulsions have their source in nature : 
that the idea of a chaos , or the existence of the elements with¬ 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prin¬ 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In every 
tiling, we are able to discover a train of motive principles, an 
uninterrupted chain of causes and effects : and that as nothing 
can happen without a cause, the word accident is an unmeaning 
expression, employed in speaking of effects, of whose causes 
we are ignorant. That in following this chain we are led up 
to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the universal soul, 
who, as the will moves the body, moves the whole system of 
the universe. Upon these principles, it was natural for him 
to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions or emanations 
of the divine spirit, which at death quit the body, and, like a 
drop of water falling into the ocean, are absorbed in the di¬ 
vinity. Though 3 e therefore taught the immortality of human 
souls* yet, as he did not suppose them to exist individually, he 
consequently denied a future state of rewards and punishments. 
f Of all things/ says he, * the most terrible is death : after 
which, we have neither to hope for good, nor to dread evil/ 

« Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities r the one active, the other passive. 
That the former is a pure and subtle aether, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
the active principle ; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat¬ 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth $ or separated the 
elements from each other \ that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination* but by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever existed, 
and willjbr ever continue. Yet* as the divine Spirit is the 
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efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him* all nature being moved and con¬ 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him- Mat¬ 
ter may be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in¬ 
numerable shapes; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, 
unchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, 
comprehending matter and space, to be without bounds ; but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated; that mankind come into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which the objects of nature are gradually 
engraven by means of the senses ; that the soul of man, being 
a portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first 
source, where it will remain until the destruction of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, 
will again be restored to their present state of order and 
harmony." 

The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, here¬ 
after given, cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 

The nature of the Divine existence! however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair. Kopilii saySj 

The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The na¬ 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him: we know nothing of 
God but by inference/* q The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de¬ 
spair; Hareetu says, cc God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the vedu, and have no bodily shapes 

r Vol. n, |*. 3D. 
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Chuvunh affirms, ‘‘Sound alone is God.” s Joitninee says the 
same. (f God is simple sound ; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.” 1 Ashwialayunu delares, H God is not 
a being separate from his name/ ,u Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says,“ According to certain Egyptian writings; there 
is one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated; which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incom 
prehensible/ 1 * “ I am all that hath been, is, and shall be j and 
my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered,*** 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
cause—the Sankhyu, the Voish^shikii, and the Meemangsa ; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as though 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions,, it is quite clear, 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In vol. ii, 
page 192 , the reader will find not less than nine atheistical pro¬ 
positions mentioned and combated, and In pages 252 and 259 
five similar propositions. Thus also Kopilu unblushingly de¬ 
nies to God the creation of the world: he says, u The universe 
is the work of nature as possessed of the three qualities: nature 
is capable of the work of creation, for behold the spider pro¬ 
ducing the web from its own bowels ; see the fall of inanimate 
bodies, and the production of milk in the udder of the cow. 1TZ “If 
when you say that matter is inactive, you mean that it is desti¬ 
tute of motion, you will contradict the v6du and smritees, for 
they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation]; there- 
fore when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be 
confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is 
free from consciousness of its own existence. ,v1 <T Nature is the 

Vol. h, p. 4/. i Vol. ii, p. 286. u Vol. ii, p, 39. * Cud worth. 

y Inscription upon the Egyptian temple at Sals. x Vol. ii, p. 2. 

A Vol. ii, p« 13t>i 
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root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to " There is in nature an un¬ 

created seed, from which all beings spring/'* " Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe/ 111 t( Nature is the source 
of all, and of actions too. 1 **—The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator; Jamblicus says, c< According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immovable, always remaining in the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with Anaximander, Anaximenes, and 

Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re¬ 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
it/* 8 And this agrees with the opinions of some of the Hindoo 
atheists, “ that the body was to be identified with spirit/ 1 Cud- 
worth describes four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks: 1. The Democratic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter, in the way of atoms and figures 
2 . the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attributes to all matter, as 
such, a certain living and energetic nature; but c deprived of all 
animality, sense, and consciousness: — the Anaximandrian, 
which with the Demo critic fetches all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generable 
and corruptible ; 4 - the Stoical atheism, which supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal uni verse/ 1 h —-The same writer remarks, that 
Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists/ 1 - ct The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear¬ 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel¬ 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion* 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence/ 1 — 
Strata's opinions were, " that there is inherent in nature a prin¬ 
ciple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 

b KopIlU, voL U, p. 3* c Soorottatoo, vol. if, p. ** VaghrU-padu, 

vo}.Ii 9 p. 53. e PtUftjijulce, vqjt ii, p. 2i9» r Cadwoith. * Cud worth* 
h Cud worth. 
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oidy cause of the production and dissolution of bodies/’— 
f< What Heraclitus says, concerning fate, as an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con" 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced/’—jfne stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced/— (f Democritus either entirely re¬ 
jected the nature of deify, or allowed him no share in the crea¬ 
tion or government of the world/—^ He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire/ 1 —Epicu¬ 
rus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms/'*—One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum, 
thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom was, 
“from nothing ^in nothing proceed/*—Goutumu very pointedly 
combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature : If It 
be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, 
then you make the cause and the effect the same ; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have you obtianed ? for this which you call nature must be 
competent to the work of creation, &c. and, this is what we 
call God/* 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin¬ 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 
Divine Nature. 

The Vedantees speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 

* Enfield, 
d £ 
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repose* similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men¬ 
tal intercourse with the world* vol. ii, p, 185 . In a passage 
already quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar 
idea, that “ God always remains in the solitariness of his own 
unity, there being nothing intelligible in him/ rk Epicurus 

considers the condition of the gods as wholly separate from 
the world, and enjoying no other felicity than that which 
arises from inactive tranquillity/** 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philo¬ 
sophers was, that God was the soul of the world, He is the 
soul of all creatures/' 111 ** Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God/" 1 Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil: 

u Know first that heaven and earth’s compacted frame. 

And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

Ami both the radiant lights-^oue common soul 
I n spi res, an d fe ed s, ai id an i m ates t h e w h ol e. "-^Cudwo rih . 

“ Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, 
prevaded all things /* Epictetus and Antoninus also asserted, 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns to 
the soul of the world/* 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects : u Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects : the intercourse is that of 
intellect/ 10 Whether clothed or unclothed, since I resemble 
the purity of a mirror^ of ether, and of simple knowledge, I 
[spirit} am the same* The errors of the understanding, seen 
in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or lord, than 
the faults of things made visible are in the sun/* p e( Spirit is 

k Cud worth* J Eufidd. m V4du-Vas&, vob ii. p. 181* « Cod worth, 

° Putunjtdee, vol. il p- 221. r Kupilii, voL ii t j>* 166* 
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distinct both from matter and from the works formed from 
matter, for spirit is immutable.” “ The vital spirit, through 
its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inanimate 
things as the loadstone the needle.” “ When the universe falls 

s 

upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space/’* The idea which is evi¬ 
dently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere 
manifested and that it has nothing to do either with the crea¬ 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 

God observes nothing; he cares for nothing beyond himself/* 
—Cudworfh says, JambJicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendant emi- 
nency of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world/’ 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine, inculcated 
principally in the V£dant\i school, that God was matter as well 
as life ; “ BruLtiiu is the cause of all things, as well as the 
things themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it will follow, that he was indebted to 
some other for the clay/ ,r “We have now made it manifest,* 1 
says Cud worth, <f that, according to the ancient Egyptian theo¬ 
logy, from which the Greek and European systems were de¬ 
rived, their was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself in a manner all 
things/* Seneca says, “ What is God ? He is all that you see; 
and all that you do not see; and he alone is all things, lie con- 
taming his own work, not only without, but also within/** 

<1 Kupilu, vo I. ii,p* 129, 158, 160. r V&lu-Vasu, voK ii, p, 183* 

3 How closely does this agree with the fragment of Orpheus, “ God from all 
eternity contained within himself the unformed principles of the material 
world, which consisted of a compound creation, the active power direciing 
the passive/' 
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Chrysfppus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate. 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
called the Viraiii-poorooshiu For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see vol. ii, page 81. Cud worth says 

The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as * 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing/' ff Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the 
world/' 11 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, God is to be seen by the yogee/’* 1 
ft The visible form of God is light/'* ft God is not without farm, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form/ 1 * ft God 
is possessed of form/**' Kiipilu objects to e-this doctrine. 

€( When the vetlu speaks of spirit as being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only : for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason why 
another should make known God; he is made known, and 
makes himself known/* Vol, ii, page 130. 

By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one : u I and all other living creatures, like the 
vacuum, are one/" te The yogee worships atmu (self), viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in him self/ 1 * 

1 Enfield. u POtiiojfike, vol. ii, p. 10, x Kftuarifi, vol. ii, p* 11, 

y Bhrigoo, vol. ii,p»23 ; Kftsliyftpu, vol. ii, p. 35 ; Asliwuloyuiiu, p. 40 ; 
Vishwainitru, p, 42 ; Jimiuriugntr, p. 43 ; PtiiF lieuciusee, p, 44 ; Prii- 
japiitee, p, 4b ; NareejfiDghS, p. 46 ; Karibiiiijrner, p, 40 , Lokakeliee, p. 

51 j JatookiimOj p, 52 . z Ktijlitih vol. if, p. 104* 
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fi Brum ha and individuated spirit are one/' u That which, 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
motion, is called individuated spirit \ and that which* pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brfimhu/* 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per¬ 
fectly abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion/* 1 * u There is 
no difference between spirit and the soul/’ c f ‘ If a person well 
understands spirit* (he knows Iiimself to be) that spirit.” 1 * Cl This 
is the voice of the vedu and the smritees, Spirit know thy¬ 
self /' 6 These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
not receive the consequences of actions ; Kupilii says, ** spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding/' 

Respecting the unity of God, Kupilu thus speaks, The 
vedii and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap¬ 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
matter /' 1 The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity 
in the one God 5 and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 
a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be discovered 
by them : the only semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
three created Gods, Brian ha, Vishnoo and Shiva, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, as 
comprized in the work of creation, preservation, and destruc¬ 
tion. These form the Supreme Government, and all the other 
gods are the subordinate officers of government, judges, magis¬ 
trates, constables, <&c, * 

The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up;—Kupilu admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affairs; and is in fact u the 
unknown God that the soul in a state of liberation is God ; 
that nature is the source of every thing.—Putunjulee main¬ 
tains exactly the same opinions.—Joiminee acknowledges a 

a Vedu Vas0, vol. ii , p. 180. b V6d ti-Vasti, vol . i r, p , J 92 . c Ktipi! i* ? vo I> 
it, p. 1. d KiSpilii, vob ii, p. 122, * Kispiiu, vol, ii, p, 125. f Vol. ii, p. 14/, 
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God distinct from the soul; that this God is subject to actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, lie communicates a 
power to actions to produce and govern all things.—Vedu- 
Vasu speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egytian idea, u remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity and at other periods *as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he is considered as the animal soul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from Brtimhu,£ but dependent upon him.—Goutimiij 
and Kiinadu speak of God as distinct from the soul; as an 
almighty Being ; creating the universe by his command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separated from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation*—The 
Satwutus and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body; the former taught, that God, in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him¬ 
self : that human souls are separate from the divinity.—The 
Pouranics believe that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth* 
is God $ and that lie, taking the form of Brumba, as possessing 
the quality leading to activity, created the wtftJd ^ that he pre¬ 
serves it in his own proper character; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivu, he, possessing the quality of darkness, will 
destroy all things.—The Joinus deny the existence of such a 
being as God; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world,—Many Bouddhiis 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the dis¬ 
tinct existence of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in^his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages could express sublime conceptions though mixed 
with error: Thus Kupilu, ff I [spirit] am all-pervading, pacific, 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether, undecayabJe, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 

s Platifs idea was, that there were two eternal ami independent i-auses of 
all Ihiugs, Gud and mailer. 
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untroubled, unchangeable.” 1 ' « God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness! 
everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de¬ 
scribing all existences, he is that which is none of these.’*i 
*' Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love." t Goutumii’s 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo phisosophers ; 
“ God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver, and the 
regenerator of all things.” And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner; “ God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions: 
lieposesses wisdom, desire, and thought.”i Kupilii, on the 
other hand, strips God of all attributes : “ Spirit has no qua¬ 
lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives nothing.” 1 " 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris¬ 
tian idea of Providence : Kupilu says, ,f When we speak of 
spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives 
the operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the. 
shadow.” “ Spirit, as the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 
world, may be called its supporter.” 11 Ptitunjidee says, in the 
same strain, “ Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect." “ Spirt has no intercourse with 
material objects, vol. ii, page 221. It is true, indeed, that Vcdu- 
Vasii speaks of Briimhu as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de¬ 
merit of the governed. Kupilfi plainly maintains, that “ God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him.”** Epicurus 
says, r< It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 

h Kupilu, vol. ii, p. 1G4. ' Wdu-VasS, voj. ii, p. 13. k Ktlpiiti, vol. ii, p. 156. 
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have no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world." 

On the subject of Creation, the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of the divine nature : 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creation : 
Kupilu, Soomuntoo, Vagrii-PadG, and PutunjiUee all main¬ 
tain this doctrine. Kiinadik appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, “ in creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at length they become separated from their for¬ 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose.’* 1 ’ 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine ol Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

Vedii-Vasii, Vusliisht’hu, and Vrihusputee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus forced the world. 
“ In this union, says Vushisht'hu, the quality of darkness pre¬ 
vailed and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures. ** 1 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this allusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, perceives no necessity for a thousand 
thing's called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intercourse ; but should this yogee fall 
from this elevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach¬ 
ment, his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation; God becomes united to illusion 


p Vol. it, p. 278. i VoI.il, p. 21. 
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and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world; 
Thus Vedd-Yasu, The mass of illusion forms the incon¬ 
ceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of 
all things* In creation, God united to himself shuktee, or 
energy, in which reside the three qualities/' r Cicero tells us, 
f< that the •vis or force which was in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thing that is good/’ 6 In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and mat¬ 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (poorooshu) and female (prukritee) are frequently found 
in their writings: fC God, when the active and passive powers 
are united* possesses form/' 1 ff The supreme cause exists in two 
parts, like the seed of the cicer arectinym, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature/** 1 “ In creation the active 
power directed the passive/ 1 * <c According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God j the duad, the passive principle or matter/V 
Empedocles says, “ The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive; the active is unity or God, the 
passive matter/^ Plato seems to express a similar opinion, 
when he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter; 
thatis, union to matter. The terms Shuktee, energy, uvidya^ crude 
matter, and prukritee^ illusion, all expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify that from which material things 
arose; and hence says V£du-Varil # li Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five sensesj the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things/ 121 Here 
we have the doctrine that matter, &c- were created; and Vedu- 
Vasu adds, fi The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum/’* w In 

r Vohii, p* 194 and 14. * Cud worth. 1 Uguslyuj vol. ii, p* 33* 

u Vishaoo, vol. ii, p* 36* * UgtfstyU, vol^ ii, p. 33* y Enfield* 

* Vol. 5j,p. 185. * Vo/, i, p.4 ; Anaximenes taught, that thu subtle 

ether was the first materia] principle in nature* 
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direct opposition to this last sentence, Kiipilu says, fi There 
are some remarks in the vedu and smritees which lead to a con¬ 
clusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created/’* 1 u God/ 1 says Plato, ff produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to the body/ 1 —Goutiimu, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kupilii or of Vgdu-Vasii, says, ff God, 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter¬ 
nally within himself}* manifested himself in a body of light 
[Vedu-Vasu contends for his uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued/"* €t Kiipilu, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twenty-four principles of things as an assisting cause/’ d Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and all 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things. 

Goutumii taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern, 
from which all things were created t The creator next, using 
the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, crea¬ 
tion arose/ 1 ® Kupild also says,from the elements water, fire, 
air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pattern 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible universe 
springs/ ,f tf God, 11 says Plato, te that he might form a perfect 
world, followed that eternal pattern/ 1 &c. 

Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal* 
Hence says Kupilii, c£ This universe is the eternal tree Brum- 
hu, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter]/^— 
Chyvunfi says, Cf The world has no creator/ <h Epicurus says, 
u The universe always existed, and will always remain/* Aris¬ 
totle acknowledged no cosmogonia, no temporary production 
of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity. 1 
He supposed it absurd, to think, that “ God who is an im- 

h Vo I. ii, |>. 138. c Vol. ii, p, 8. d Voh ii, p* 143. c Vok ii, p, ih 
f Yok il, p, 3* g Vok ii, p, 144i i» VoU ii, p. 4 7. 1 Enfield. 
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movable nature* and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity* doing nothing at all; and 
then* after infinite ages, should have begun to move the mat¬ 
ter, or make the world.* Piinchujunu* a Hindoo sage, en¬ 
tertained more correct ideas, and says, " To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make more than one God/" 1 

# 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms* and the 
primary elements, were eternal: Vrihuspiitee says, u From 
ten elements every thing arose* one of which, uvidyii [matter] 
was uncreated, 1 / 11 Goutumu maintains that, atoms are eter¬ 
nal /*„ He is folio wed by Poifheenusee, €i the universe is com¬ 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension/' 0 Kimadii 
says, Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds* from 
which arose earth, water, light and air/V The idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions ; 
but matter, or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. u Matter/ 1 according to Plato ,“ is an 
eternal and infin^e principle/ 1 * Democritus says, ff Whatever 
exists must owe its being to necessary and self-existent prin¬ 
ciples : the principles of all things are two* atoms and va¬ 
cuum/ 11 Epicurus says, “ These first principles* or simple 
atoms, are divisible by no force* and therefore must be immu¬ 
table.” 5 —As though self-contradiction and variety of opinion 
were to have no bounds, two of these philosophers appear to 
affirm, that atoms are not eternal: Goutumu says* u From God 
as a body of light the primary atoms issued and Vedu-Vasu 
delivers a similar opinion: £t The primary elements, at creation* 
were produced in an atomic form/ ,<J — 

* Cud worth. 1 Vo), ii, p. 52. m Vol. ii, p. 24. fl Vol. ii f p. 7. 

* Vo!, ii, p. 44. r VoL ii, p, 270, *1 Eu field. r Enfield. 
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Yet there were some philosophers, whose conceptions of God 
as the creator were more correct: Putunjulee says, £< I he uni¬ 
verse arose from the will or the command of God, who infused 
into the system a power of perpetual progression ; * and Jatoo* 
kiirnu, another sage, delivers a similar opinion : u Creation 
arose out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe/** Yet here the Christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was something derived from the deity. None o! the ancient 
heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
the Divine Being ^ an idea which contains the grossest reflec¬ 
tion on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to 
the origin of things. Respecting the tvorld itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi¬ 
nions were equally incorrect-—Vaghrukiirnu says, (( The 
world is false, though God is united to it/ 1 * Kiipilu delivers a 
similar idea : u That part of the world wbic^ is permanent is 
intellect; all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial. 
Again, €t This error-formed world is like a bubble on the 
water : we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does* 
It is as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the 
meadow for a pool of waterVisible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Kiipilu speaks more rationally 
when he says, “ The world resembles a lodging-house ; there 
is no union between it and the occupier :* lb and Kunadii thus 
corrects the folly of these ascetics : t£ Visible objects are not 
to be despised, seeing the most important future effects arise 
out of them/* c 

As far as these philosophers were yogees, or advocates for 
the system of abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve¬ 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 

x Vol. ii, p* 10* y Vo!, h, p* 52* z Vol* ii, p* 54, a Vol. ii, p. 149* 
h Vol* ji, p. 167* c Vol* ii, p. 282. 
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the gods themselves had not attained* as a felicity far greater 
than all their heavens eould supply: hence, says KMpilh, 
“ Even the residence of Brumha is hel|, for it is full of the im¬ 
purity of death ; among the inhabitants of that place* those 
who are more glorious than yourself are miserable, in conse¬ 
quence of their subjection to the three goonus; ami being 
constantly terrified with the fear of transmigration^ even they 
seek liberation/’ 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to 
worship Brumbu, the one God, except by the forms denomi¬ 
nated yogu, and in which we find little that can be called wor¬ 
ship : their object was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworlh 
says* fi * Some contend that the Supreme God was not at all 
worshipped by the pagans,” is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos, 

When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Brumha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that he is u the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed/ 1 * They also give Brumha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivu, and in the hands of this trium¬ 
virate place the work of creation, preservation, and destruction, 
thus holding up a most surprising and unaccountable union 
between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans: ti Maximus 
Tyrius observes,” says Cudwortb, fi * that Homer shares the 
government of the world among the triumvirate of gods, Ju¬ 
piter, Neptune, and Pluto. The Roman and Samothracian 
trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capital, were Ju¬ 
piter* Minerva, and Juno,” 

It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created, All the sages, though some of them made 

* Cmlworth. 
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matter, and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihusptitee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, u God is from ever¬ 
lasting : every thing else has a derived existence/’* f< AH 
beings," says Hareetu, u from B rumba to the smallest insect, 
constantly reap what they have sown in former births/ ,f Cud- 
worth says, “ the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for 
polytheism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the 
other to be generated, or created gods." 

It might be asked, if Rrumlm, VislrnGO, and Shivu preside 
over human affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 
these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 
terrene affairs : thus, Kartikeyu is the god of war, Lnkshmee 
is the goddess of prosperity, &t. Cicero did not suppose," 
says Cud worth, ' r< the supreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro¬ 
vinces to other inferior gods*" C( Amongst the pagans," adds 
the same writer, “ there was nothing without a god : one pre¬ 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another ov^r the sweeping 
of the house, another over the oars of corn, another over the 
husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass," 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philp- 
phers as is attributed to Scocvola and Valrro, who, says Cud- 
worth, « agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true ; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth/ 1 Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things, which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and 
which they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect 
union with the deity, leaving the gods and their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 

* Vol n, 24. f VoL if, p.36. 
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Respecting the slate of man in this world the Hindoo philoso¬ 
phers appear to have taught, that all men are born under the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state ;■ and that the preponderance of merit or demerit 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 
qualities (goonus) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 
to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the sutwii, rujii, and 
tumu goonus ; which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Kupilu thus 
describes these qualities : » The quality leading to truth, pro¬ 
duces happiness ; that giving rise to activity, inclines the per¬ 
son to seek his happiness among the objects ofsense; and that 
leading to darkness produces insensibility. The first quality 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery.” 1 * 

According to this system, therefore, men are not born as 
candidates for a celestial prize, or as probationers, having life 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha¬ 
racters and conduct in the present state j bat they arc placed 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be¬ 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 
doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that “ it 
implies an eternal and immutable scries of causes and effects, 
to which the deity himself is subject.” On this point, take the 
following authorities : “ Men are bom subject to time, place, 
merit and demerit.” 1 “ God formed creatures according to the 
eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil con¬ 
duct.’ ' k tc God created every thing in an inseparable connec- 

1 Pui L'liecnijsce says, “Merit and demerit, as Well as the universe, are 
eternal,” voi. ii, p. 44. Cliyvunn says, “The fates of men arise out of 
works having no beginning, p. 47. i> Vol. it, p. 4, > Gciutiiiiiii, 

vol. ii,p. 9. 1 Uhrigoo, vol. ii, p. 24. 
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lion with the merit and demerit of actions," 1 God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works,"" 1 
« Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
also, are the fruits of actions”* “ Works of merit or demerit 
in one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.” 0 
" When the appointed periods of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation ” p ff Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 
evils are connected," 1 Seneca says, " Divine and human af¬ 
fairs are alike borne along in an irresistible current ; cause de¬ 
pends upon cause , effects arise in a long succession. 

Respecting the human body, the opinions of three distin¬ 
guished philosophers may suffice ; Kunadii says, ** The body is 
composed of one clement, earth ; water, light, air, and va¬ 
cuum are only assistants," vol. ii- p- 280* KiipOii, respecting 
the origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : In the midst of that 
universe-surrounding egg/which is ten times larger than the 
fourteen spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced 
the st'hooluvshureeru,” 1 vol* ii, p.142, « Causing the rare or 

subtle parts of his own lingu-shureeru* to fall Us clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, God created all animals, 
vol. ii, p, 142, Vuhishtliu says, « From the quality leading to 
truth in space, arose the power of hearing; from the same in 
air, arose feeling; in fire, the sight; in water, taste; in mat¬ 
ter, smell. From the quality leading to activity united to 
space, arose speech ; from the same in air, arose the power ol 
the hands ; in light, that of the feet; in water, that of produc¬ 
tion; and in earth, that of expulsion ; and from this quality in 
the Whole of the five elements, arose the power of the five 

1 Dukshti, vol, ii,p. 27- m Ushira, vol. ii, p. 45, n GoutiimO, vol, ii, 
p> 242. ° D£rulu, vol. ii, p. 29. * Daksliu, vol. ii, p, 2EL * Gou- 

tiimu, to), ii, p, 265. r Au orphic fragment is preserved by A then ago¬ 
ra;?, in which the form a l ion of the world is represented under the emblem 
of an egg, * From st’httfiltt, gross, and $lmr66Q 3 body. 1 From lingti, 
atomic* 
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breaths, or air received into or emitted from the body. The 
five senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, with the 
mind and the understanding, from the embryo body : a parti¬ 
cular combination of these forms the body in its perfect state. 
PJato says, ** When that principle which we call quality is 
moved, and acts upon matter, it undergoes an entire change, 
and those forms are produced from which arises the diversified 
and coherent system of the universe/* 

The soul was considered by some of these philosophers as 
God. The v§dantees were of opinion, that there existed no 
distinction between spirit and the soul, while Kupilu and Pu- 
tunjuiee maintained, that besides the soul there was no such 
thing as spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between 
the soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily 
state. Those who made a distinction between the soul and 
spirit, contended that spirit as connected with the body was 
there in an unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or 
energy, and not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the 
painful consequences of which, in a sense of misery, they con¬ 
tended were cJnfined to the soul* By the term soul, others 
understood a being or power, separate from spirit, the subject 
or worshipper of spirit- The soul, thus dependent on spirit 
for all its power, under spirit, is said to regulate all the mo¬ 
tions of the body. To the soul is also ascribed all the merit and 
demerit of actions. The seat of spirit is said to be the brain; 
and of the soul, the heart* Stra to taught, u that the seat of the 
soul was in the middle of the brain/' The soul is also said to 
be subject, in its powers and actions, to the bodily state in 
which it is placed. Kiipilu says, ** some maintain the doctrine 
of the individuality of souls; but this is false, for all souls have 
the same vitality/’* 

These philosophers further taught, that munii, the mind, and 
bootldhee, the understanding) were assistants to the soul, and 
u Vol. ii t p. 21. x Vol. ii, p* 154. 
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not faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures 
as possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same as 
that in rational creatures, that in beasts being only more con¬ 
fined than that in man. ** All life is Brumhu,” says Vfidu-VasiL 
Archekus of Miletus taught, that animals have souls which 
differ in their powers according to the structure of the bodies 
in which they reside. The Hindoo sages distinguished, how¬ 
ever, between the soul and animal life, the latter of which they 
spoke of as being mere vital breath. The following opinions 
on the intellectual part of man are found in the Hindoo 
writings: ** Mind cannot be the source of Hfe and motion, for 
if this had been the case, when this power had been pursuing 
something else, the body would have become inanimate.”* 
c< The understanding, though not the cause of light, in conse¬ 
quence of its nearness to spirit, possesses a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of natureThe understanding 
receives the forms of things, and they arc reflected upon spirit. 
It is through the operations of the understanding that things arc 
perceived,"' " The understanding is without beginning, for as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits produced by fate/’ b Entpedocles main¬ 
tained, that not only man but brute animals are allied to the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated beings to itself and to one another. It is there¬ 
fore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us in 
their principle of life." 

Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
sages point out three modes of religion, the lowest of which re¬ 
lates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will be 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness. If 
these religious works are splendid, a residence with the gods is 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 

* Gout uni a, vol. if, p. 230, x Puiujijulcc, voh ii, p t 223. 1 KGpilG, 

voh it, p. 151. b Kupim, vol. ii, p, 14a. 
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promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God in a 
future state. But that which these sages most exalted was the 
pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised to this ab¬ 
straction is liberation or absorption- On these subjects we 
have the following opinions: * ( Future happiness is to be ob¬ 
tained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by touch¬ 
ing it, by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet, or in its 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection, &c/* c u Those 
ceremonies by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob¬ 
tained, and by which aJJ evil is for ever removed, we call 
rehgioa m ,Tfi —“ Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing 
the passions; listen to discourses on the divine nature, 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incan¬ 
tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the deity are one. 11 ' The inferior fruit following works 
is happiness with the Gods* 11 Ashwulayunu and Vedd-Yasu, 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward : the former says, u It is improper to seek for a 
recompence for Aborts and the latter says, <f Worlds are not to 
be considered as a bargain,” Other philosophers, and among 
them Shimkuraeharyu, are opposed to all works: the latter 
says, ff Works are wholly excluded, and knowledge alone, 
realising every thing as Brumhfi, procures liberation/’^—In di¬ 
rect opposition to this, Gurgu says, ff The man who is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will ob¬ 
tain final emancipation/^ Nariidu suggests another way to 
beatitude : ff Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness/' 1 AH these 
philosophers agreed with Shutatiipu, u That the candidate for 
future bliss must renounce the indulgence of the passions/^ 

Although many things are found in the philosophical writings 

e Jihiiudugnce, rol, ii, p, 43, Ktinariu, vul it, p. 27f?* e Ugustyu, 
*n?, ! 11, pj 33. f \%m-Vflsi3, n>l ii, p. 177, g V»l ii, \h 179 * * Vuk 
\\y p* 41, * Vol. ii, p. 1G. k Vtiih ii,p 28* 
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of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere* 
monies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, it is evident, 
strongly recommended abstraction, and the practice of those 
austerities which were intended to annihilate the passions. In 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as 
the most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this 
subject Kupilu thus speaks: “ We 'call that discriminating 
wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according lo 
their different natures ; the immateriality of the one from the 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the 
other*" “ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimina¬ 
tion/' u Every one through visible objects knows something of 
God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as dis¬ 
crimination is acquired/’ tf Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation." 1 The reader will per¬ 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogu, 
which is thus described : ct The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal motions, is called yogu/ 1 C£ Of the 
eight parts of yogu, the first five serve the purpose of sub¬ 
duing the passions/ m ** When the yogee renounces all assist¬ 
ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer¬ 
cise of thought, he is identified with Brumbii, and remains as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it/' 11 “The exalted 
powers possessed by the yogee are thus mentioned by Putun- 
julee : " The yogee will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs. 0 He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air,” “The yogee 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, 
and in this body to act as though it were his own/’ p The happy 
state of stoicism to which he is raised is thus described by 

I KripiJu, vol. ii, p. 124, 126, and 152. *" PiitOirjOlec, vol. ii, p. 209, 

n V6du-VasQ, vol* li, p. 106* 0 Pythagoras is said to have been per- » 
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Kupilii: tr To a yogee, in whose mind all things are identified 
as spirit, what is infatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things 
as one: he is destitute of affections $ he neither rejoices in 
good, nor is offended with evil.* ,q “A wise man sees so many 
false things in those which are called true, so many disgusting 
things in those which are called pleasant, and so much misery 
in what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust," 
u He who in the body has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of 
no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, adheres to noshastrus, 
to no formulas, to no works of merit \ he is beyond the reach of 
speech; he remains at a distance from all secular concerns; 
he has renounced the Jove and the knowledge of sensible ob¬ 
jects ; he is glorious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none, he 
honours none; he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether 
he practices and follows the customs [of his country] or not, 
this is his character/ ,r Still Putunjiilee admits the possibility 
of this abstraction being broken : If the gods succeed in ex¬ 
citing desire in the mind of the yogee, he will be thrown back 
to all the evils of future transmigrations 

On the subject of deaths these philosophers entertained no 
idea either just or solemn* Shoonu-Shephu says, i( Material 
things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only ap¬ 
pearances." 1 Gout uni ii says, ft Some affirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer¬ 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed 
in preceding births. Others call the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death; and others contend 
that death is merely the dissolution of the body.*\, Kunadu 
expresses similar ideas in these words: u Religion and irre- 
ligion, at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 

*3 Zeno imagined Ilia wise man void of all passions and emotions, and capa¬ 
ble of being’ happy in tlie midst of torture* Plato says, Theoretical philo¬ 
sophy produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied on medita¬ 
tions purely intellectual, acquires a resemblance to the divinity* r K&- 
pild, vol. ii. p. 169, 170* * VoL ii, p* 217, * VoUi, p. 43. 11 VoL ii, p. 241" 
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body, and the senses, become united to them, and the disso¬ 
lution of this union is death/'* 

On transmigration these philosophers thus speak : u The im¬ 
press of actions [the mark of merit or demerit left on the 
mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per¬ 
formed under the influence of illusion arc followed^by eight 
millions of births/' He who at death loses the human form, 
loses the impressions received in the human state ; but when 
he is bom again as a man, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived/**—'* It is the thirst-producing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures/^ tl Passion is the chief cause of re¬ 
production/ 1 The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance* 
selfishness, passion, hatred, and fear, which spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment of a person's birth, 
become assistants to actions; the existence of pride, passion, 
or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at¬ 
tachment, Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is stedfastly fixed/' The 
Pythagoreans taught, that u after the rational mind is freed 
from the chains of the body, it assumes an tethereal vehicle, 
and passes into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human. These Ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence from animal food, and of the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their religious ceremonies/' ** The ra¬ 
tional soulf* adds Pythagoras, “ is a demon sprung from the di¬ 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for its crimes in a former state/' 

Liberation 1 * or absorption, was thus treated of by the Hin¬ 
doo sages; f< Emancipation consists in the extinction of all 
sorrow/ #b (f Future happiness consists in being absorbed in that 

1 ViilJi, p, 282* * Puttinjulet% voh it, |>* 20?, 210* * VoL ii, 

p/132, l#3i 1 S<uHs/ J snya Plata, £t sent ik»wu uUo the hirnnu 
body as into a sepulchre ox prison*- 1 b Guuiutnti, vob ii, p* 2. 
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God who is a sea of joy/* c — c< Exemption from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person's freeing himself from all attach¬ 
ment to sensible objects/' €t Discriminating wisdom produces 
emancipation.* 1 The Vedanta teaches, that discriminating 
wisdom produces absorption into Brumhu j the Sankhyu says, 
absorption into!ife/ ld <f Emancipation is to be obtained by 
perfect abstraction of —Liberation is to be obtained 

only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of out¬ 
ward things by meditation on the one Brumhu. In this n>sin¬ 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state/* 1 — 
** By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
a hermit, a person will obtain absorption/** £{ The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro¬ 
cure liberation/* 11 u Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things/’^ “ Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded.—Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the ge^s would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him Jose their separate existence. Jumudugnee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of tfic extinction of all iden¬ 
tity of existence in a future state : u The idea of losing a dis¬ 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent: it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no one 
wishes to be the sweetmeat itself/ ,k 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the dis¬ 
solution of the universe r or in what the Greeks called the perio¬ 
dical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or great year. 
Kupilii and others clearly taught that the world would be dis- 

c Vushshisfhu, vol. ii. p. 22* d Kupilfj, vol. ii, p* 126* u It is cpi]y/ r 
says Plato, ft by disengaging itself from all animal passions that the sou? of 
man can be prepared to return to its original habilaiion/ 1 e Piilunjulre, 
voL ii, p. 10* f VedU-Vaari, vol* ii, p. 14* £ Jui mince, vol.ii, p. 16* 
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solved : Kupilu says, tf That in which the world will be ab¬ 
sorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
by others atoms/’ 1 —Zeno says, a At this period, all material 
forms are lost in one chaotic mass; all animated nature is re¬ 
united to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form 
as one whole* consisting of God and matter. From this chao¬ 
tic state, however, it again emerges, by the energy of the 
Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession," The Egyptians “conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
things are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a similar succession of changes."— Joirainee* on the other 
hand, maintains, that f< The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just/ ,m u The world had no beginning 
and will have no end : n as long as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
they may be performed, and the effects passed through.”* Gou- 
£umu> Diikshu, and others, taught that some parts of the uni¬ 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal.: among these 
they included space, time, the vedii, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c* 

Having thus carried this summary through the most dis¬ 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, the reader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each o the revere persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught ; Goutfimu says, ct Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by in¬ 
ference, by comparison, and by sensible signs or words/'** 
Joiniinee says, “ Truth is capable of the clearest demonstra¬ 
tion without the. possibility of mistake/' 4 while Katyayunii 

1 Vol.ii, p* 150. m VoJ, it, p* 15* n pfccearchuji maintained that 1 lie 
human race always existed-—Pherecydes was of opinion that Jupiter, dura¬ 
tion, and chaos*, were eternal* 0 Vnl. ii, \\ 221 p Vnl. ii, p. 6* 
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maintains, “thatnothing is certain but existence and non-ex¬ 
istence > TJr and Goutumu adds, ff God has placed in out* nature 
a disposition to err-”* Arcesilaus taught “that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding/’ Protagoras is said 
tohave taught/* r that contradictory arguments may be advanced 
upon every subject; that all natural objects arc perpetually 
varying; that the senses convey different reports to dif¬ 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at different times/’ 
The Pyrrhonkts maintained, that the inferences which philo¬ 
sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful, 
and that any general comparison drawn from appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages* it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. ^ 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed 
in these remarks : for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aerial vehicle ; this vehicle the Hindoos call a pre- 
tushureerti;—Pythagoras thought with the vedii, that dis¬ 
eases might be cured by incantations ;—Epicurus was of opi- 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world ;—the Hindoos surround 
the circular plane with seven seas;—both the Greek and Hin¬ 
doo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular opi¬ 
nions and worship ;—the subjects controverted amongst them 
were substantially the same; —their modes of discussion were 
the same ;—their dress and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example: this sage, it is said, 

1 VoL ii, p. 243, 
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wore a coarse cloak , carried a wallet and a staff, and made the 
porticos and other public places his habitationin other 
words, he was a yogee. 

But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 
Hindoo, that were ever created, how deplorable, that on sub¬ 
jects so infinitely important to man, the results should have 
been so painfully uncertain ; and how irresistibly are we brought 
to the scripture doctrine, that human wisdom is utterly insuffi¬ 
cient, without the promised assistance from above, to lead us in¬ 
to the path of truth,, especially as it respects the knowledge of 
the divine nature and will. 

The author here leave to conclude these remarks, by 
offering an abridged view of the mythology of the Hindoos, 

It is very difficult, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise 
origin of any of the Ancient Systems of Idolatry ; but not so 
difficult to trace idolatry itself to certain natural causes, and to 
prove, that the heathen deities* owe their origii^to the common 
darkness and depravity of men ; who, rejecting the doctrine of 
the divine unity, and considering God as too great or too spiri¬ 
tual to be the object of human worship, chose such images as 
their darkness or their passions suggested- Hence idolatry has 
arisen out of circumstances common to all heathen nations ; 
which fact, and another hereafter mentioned, will account for 
many coincidences in the mythology of nations the most remote, 
while differences in manners and customs, and in the degrees 
of civilization, may account for most of the diversities found in 
the images and worship of different idolatrous nations. 

It is not to be supposed that any of the images invented by 
the heathen were intended to be representations of the One 
lod, according to the ideas given of this adorable Being in the 
sacred Scriptures ; they are images of beings formed by the 
fancies of men who, (< by wisdom knew not God,” It is probable, 
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indeed* that no nation ever made an idol in honour of u the one 
living and true God and that direct worship to Him was never 
offered* except by Jews and Christians. 

Nor does it appear* from the various systems of idolatry* 
that the heathen regarded the gods as intercessor s with the 
Supreme Being, It is certain that no such idea exists among 
the Hindoos, who never worship the One God, either directly 
or through the intercessions of others. The gods arc regarded 
as the only divine beings from whom evil is to be dreaded* or 
good to be expected. 

Writers on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, 
that the extraordinary bodily organs of the gods were intended 
to represent the perfections of Deity. Such writers* in elu¬ 
cidating the Hindoo system, would have said* “ Indru is re¬ 
presented as full of eyes,* to exhibit the divine omniscience; 
Brum ha with four faces* to display the perfect wisdom of God; 
and Doorga with ten hands, to teach that the Deity is al¬ 
mighty." It is a fact, however* that the Hindoos are never 
thus instructed by^the forms of their idols. When the author 
once interrogated a learned bramhun on this subject, he re¬ 
jected this Christian explanation of the forms of his idols, and 
referred him to the image of Ravunu* the cannibal* who is 
painted with a hundred arms and ten heads.* 

It has been common* too* to represent the idols as personifica¬ 
tions of the virtues, and as teaching, by hieroglyphics* a theory 
of morals. As it respects the Hindoos, however, the fact is* 
that they still have a system of morals to seek : some of their 
idols are actually personifications of vice ; and the formularies 

1 The Hindoo fable on this subject Is so insufferably gross* that it cannot 
be printed. 

u Thus Briareas, one of the monsters brought forth by the earth* is said 
to have had a hundred arms* with which he threw up to heaven the rocks 
from (he sea shore against Jupiter. 
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used before the images, so far from conveying any moral sen¬ 
timent, have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt the mind 
with the love of riches and pleasure. 31 

To the author it seems equally improbable* that the original 
framers of idols designed to teach by them a system of natural 
science* The distance of time between the formation of different 
images, militates strongly against such an idea : men of science* 
also, have generally held idolatrous rites in contempt i but be¬ 
fore a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the 
sciences, his mind must have been enthusiastically attached to 
idolatry. Nor does it appear probable, that the Hindoo poets 
were the first to excite to idol worship ; though vve admit, that 
many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their extrava¬ 
gant descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of 
new idols seems, in most instances, to have been the work of 
kings, who sought the gratification of the populace, rather than 
their instruction j and the exhibition of popular sentiments, 
rather than the teaching of profound mysteries, or the prin* 
ciples of science. It appears from the Brumhu-voivurttu 
pooranu, that king Sooriit'hu first set up the linage of Doorga , 
king Miingulii, that of I/ukshmee ; Ushwu-piitee, that of Sa- 
vitree, the wife of Briimha ; king Sooyugnu, that of Radha, 
the mistress of Krishnu; liumyu-rufhu, king of Ooojjimyinee, 
that of Kartikeyii; king Shivu, that of Sodryij; and the sage 
Boudhayunxi, that of Guneshq. 

The author imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respect¬ 
ing the Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to elu¬ 
cidate the origin of that of all the Eastern Nations ; and 
he here offers to the consideration of his readers a conjecture 
or two, the fruit of his own inquiries. 

* See Mr. Gi deb rooked translation of many of these formularies, in bis 
excellent Essays on the Religious Ccremtmiea of the Hindoos, in the vth autf 
nnh volumes of the Asiatic Researches, 
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1 he philosophers of all these nations conceived, that the 
Great Spirit remains for ever unknown, that he neither comes 
within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In the Cbandogyu- 
oopunishud of the Rig-v^dii, we have a discourse on this sub¬ 
ject, in which Shw^tu-ketoo inquired of Roudhayunu respect¬ 
ing Brumhu : the sage answered him by an impressive silence : 
on being called upon for the reason of this silence, he answered, 
tr Brumhu is undescribable : he who says, * I know Biiimhu/ 
knows him not* He who says, c I know him not/ has ob¬ 
tained this knowledge, 1 * The v£du declares, that u he is that 
which has never been seen nor known" In other words, he is 
the Athenian ** unknown God.” 

The inquiry then is* rf What is the object of worship among 
the Hindoos It is not the One God: he is destitute of 
qualities, of form, of ideas j pure spirit—the unknown. It is 
a compound being, the soul of the world inclosed in matter, 
the primeval energy, the prolific and vivifying principle dwelling 
in all animated existences/ or, in other words, the personifica¬ 
tion of whatever disordered imaginations of the Hindoos 
have attributed to this God encompassing himself with delu¬ 
sion** This energy is said to have created the universe; and 
therefore this* as displayed in the grandest of the forms it as¬ 
sumes/ is the object of worship. Hence the gods* the heavens 

7 When the following lines of Pope were read to Gopatu turkataukarii, a 
learned bra mil Sri, lie started from h is seat, begged for a copy of them, and 
declared that the author must have heeu a Hindoo 

u All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is* and God the soul ; — 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, ami blossoms in the irees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent/’ 

* The Tun litis teach, that after lirGmhu had entered the world, he di¬ 
vided hi in self into male and female, 

a It seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods amt 
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collectively, the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, 
mighty rivers, and extraordinary appearances in nature, re¬ 
ceive the adorations of the Hindoos. 15 This energy itself has 
been personified and worshipped, not only in the form of Bhu- 
gfivutee,* but, as it is manifested equally in creation, in the 
government of the world, and in the work of destruction, in 
Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu, The universe being full of the 
manifestations of this energy, these manifestations have been 
personified, and a deity has been consecrated as the re¬ 
gent of every element; and, to complete this mass of folly, the 
bramhun and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of 
the indwelling power, have received the adorations of the mul¬ 
titude. 

If we recur to the bodily powers of the different images wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindoos, we see the same principle exhibited : 
hence Ununtu has a thousand heads; Brumha has four faces ; 

goddesses in ancient Rome, and modem V&ufires, mean only the powers of 
nature, and principally those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and 
by a multitude of fanciful names/' Sir fV, Jones .—C Nature herself, and 
its plastic powers, originating solely in the sovereign energies of the su¬ 
preme creative source of all being, they (the .Asiatics) absurdly dignified by 
the m aj es t i c d e uom inatiou of God, This suprerue creal 1 v e eucrgy, diBused 
through nature, they distinguished by various names : sometimes it was 
Osiris, the fountain of Light, the Sun, the prolific principle by which that 
was invigorated ; sometimes it was the life-generating Fire, the divine off¬ 
spring of the solar deity; and it was sometimes called by an appellation 
consonant to the Soul of the World. The First Vjyific Principle, 
emanating from the primeval source of being, is visibly of Chahlaio origin ; 
and thence, through the medium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philosophers 
doubtless had their doctrine of ' the fiery soul of the world/ by w hich they 
supposed ail things to be created, animated, and governed/' Maurice • 

b ff They (the pagans) called the elementary fire Pith a, Vulcan, Ugnee ; 
the solar light they denominated Osiris, Mithra, Sooryu, Apollo ; and the 
pervaiding air, or spirit, Cneph, Narayuuti, Zeus, or Jupiter. 11 Maurice . 

* Many Hindoos are denominated shakitis, as devoted to the worship of 
this shOktee, or energy. It is remarkable, also, that all the goddesses are 
called the energies of their lords, as well as malices, or mothers, 
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Indru is full of eyes ; Doorga has ten, and even Ravunii, the 
giant, has a hundred arms :—the formidable weapons 11 of the 
gods too, have evidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle/ the ser¬ 
pent, the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the bull, the buffalo, &c. 
The abominable ltngu worship too (the last state of degrada¬ 
tion to which human nature can be driven), no doubt took its 
rise from the same doctrine- 

Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind 
chose, as the objects of its adoration, the forms in which this 
energy displays itself with the greatest magnificence, and al¬ 
most confined its worship to the primary elements, the heavenly 
bodies, and aerial beings ;—the great body of the community 
became attached to this energy in its forms of preservation 
persons of gloomy habits, as ascetics and yogees, adored It in 
the work of destruction, as connected with emancipation, and 
with return to ineffable repose in the divine essence- The first 
class chose the retirement of forests as the scene of their con¬ 
templations j the second, the public streets, to adore the pro¬ 
lific power; and^he last retired to gloomy caverns/ for the 
celebration of those horrid, rites, which took their rise in the 
common error, that the energetic principle is the chief object 
of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it 
is supposed to display itself: in the cow, as a form of Bhugu- 

d Iudiu’s thunderbolt; the BiTunhastru, a weapon wielded by the gods, 
which infallibly destroys an enemy. ** Vishnno’s ehukra, a weapon in the 
form of a c irc!e, continualIy vomiting flames.*■' Mamice* 

€ 4t Vishnoo riding upon his Gurooru, or eagle/* says Maurice,puts m 
in mind of the thunder-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter-* 1 

f The Scythians, the Druids, and other ancient nations, it is well known, 
worshipped this energy in its destructive forms in gloomy recesses, ami 
there offered human and other victims. In the caverns of Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, top, the same horrid rites were practised by gloomy ascetics 
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vutec; in the boar, as an incarnation of Vishnoo; and in an 
ascetic, who lias passed through religious austerities supposed 
to be too dreadful to be borne without support from the divine 
inhabiting energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea 
was the declaration respecting Simon Magus, ct This man is 
the great power of God." 

The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, 
wherever this is supposed to reside, the impiety of the pos¬ 
sessors form no obstacle to his becoming an object of worship : 
it is sufficient that he be a god ora bramhun. “ The learned/’ 
says Krishnu, “ behold Briimlm alike in the reverend bramhSn* 
perfected in knowledge* in the ox and the elephant; in the 
dog, and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs." Upon the 
same principle the Hindoo, when he sees the force with which 
the flood-tide comes into the Ganges, or any other similar phe* 
nomenon, recognizes it as the all-creative energy. The blessing 
which he supposes a yog tie obtains, as the fruit of his religious 
austerities, he confines to power—power to heal or to kill 
others, to ride in the air on the back of a tiger, to fortel future 
events, &c. Benevolent dispositions and actons procure for a 
man praise, hut not reverence, Howard would have obtained 
the encomiums of this people, and would have been compli¬ 
mented on the exaltation he was likely to have in the next birth, 
but nobody would have worshipped him ; this honour is always 
reserved for men of pretended supernatural powers* 

If these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solu¬ 
tion of the difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians/ 

s fi Taut, or Thoth, was the true Annins of the Egyptians, one of their 
eight greater gods* Thoth considers the cosmogony of Phoenicians founded 
ou lhcKdnctnue which inaiutaiqa two principles in nature, mailer or dark¬ 
ness, ami spirit or intelligence. By the former, he would understand the 
chaos, obscure and turbid 5 by the latter, the agitative wind or spirit, which 
put that chaos in motion, and ranged in order the various parts of the uni¬ 
verse." Maurice . 
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the Scythians, the Greeks, the Persians, and other idolaters $ 
some of them adoring, by sanguinary rites, this principle in its 
destructive forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire* and the 
solar orb> It is the same energetic principle which still excites 
the worship of the Hindoos, as seen in the wonderful motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; in the conflicting gods and giants, shaking 
to its centre the solid world; in the warring elements;' and 
even in all the forms of brute matter in which it appears* 

In the minds of the more philosophic heathens, this energy 
was the energy of nature* according to the atheistical idea of 
nature. Indeed, it appears probable, that a striking part of all 
the Great Systems of idolatry which have ever existed, has 
been founded upon atheistical speculations ; and that many of 
the deities of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Hindoos, the 
Chinese, the Persians, &c. have been the representatives of 
Cicero's vis, or force, seen in all things. The energy wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindoos is said, by V§du-Vasu, f< to be eternal, 
and to be the material and universal cause of all things," voL ii* 
p. 184, The popular jdea has always been, no doubt, that 
this was the energy of the Being denominated God. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents 
us with gods of every possible shape, and for every possible 
purpose feven to cure cutaneous diseases !) ; but most of them 
appear to refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation and 

11 In this island of Albion, the image of the sun was placet! upon an high 
pillar, as half a man, with a face full of rays of light, and a flaming wheel 
on his breast. He was worshipped in the same manner as Mithra in Persia, 
and the divinities of the East, The Persian Magi preserved a continual fire 
upon an altar in honour of the suu and the lights in the Armament, as the 
Homans did their holy fire dedicated to Vesta. The Jewish writers affirm, 
that this was the god Abraham refused to worship in Ur of the Chaldees." 
Gaitritcftiiifs— if The sun became the deity adored by the Sahian idtda- 
ters. M Maurice* 

rf Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind." 
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destruction of the world/—the appearances of nature, 1 —the 
heavenly bodies,™—the history of the deified heroes/-- the poe¬ 
tical wars of the giants with the gods, 0 —or to the real or ima¬ 
gined wants of mankind, 1 ' 

It cannot be doubted, from what has been published of the 
v£dus, said to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, that 
the primary elements, fire, air, water, earth, and space, 
with the heavenly bodies, and aerial beings, were the 
first objects of worship among this people. 

The worship of the primary elements possibly originated in 
the doctrine of the vedii respecting the eternity of matter; for 
we find in these writings the elements deified, and called by ap¬ 
propriate names, as iu the modem mythology of the Hindoos, 

The worship of the heavenly bodies may probably be attributed 
to the astronomical notions of the Hindoos : and, as the worship 
of heathens has always been dictated by their fears and hopes 
rather than by their reason, it is not a matter^ of surprise that 
they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while they be¬ 
lieved the stars to have such a mighty and immediate influence 
on their destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the vedii, 
the name of Indru is found, who was probably considered as a 

* As Brtimha and ShivO. 

1 The deified dements, as Puvuna, Vuroonu, 

Suoryu, Chuudru, &c. 

■ Bam, who, in reference to his forest residence, is painted green, ami 
carries a bow and arrows, 

o Doorga, who has a giant at her feet, ahd the head of another in her 
hand. The author will not presume to decide, whether these wars of the 
gods have reference to human contests, and as such are to he regarded as 
real history disguised in fable; or whether images of this class have been 
borrowed merely from the reveries of the poets, 

f Sarhswutie, the goddess of learning; Unnil-poornvi, the goddess of 
plenty, &c. 
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personification of the heavens : his name* Indrtt, signifies the 
glorious; and his body, covered with stars, might easily be sup¬ 
posed to resemblethe spangled heavens” 

The worship of aerial beings , under the general name of 
spirits, is easily accounted for from the proneness of mankind to 
superstitious fears respecting invisible existences, and from 
the notion found in the Hindoo writings, that every form of ani¬ 
mated existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over it. q 

These appear to have been the first gods worshipped in India, 
though such a system of mythology could in no way account for 
the existence and government of the universe; which exhibited 
a process for which this system made no provision. This might 
therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to add three new 
gods, under the characters of the Creator, the Preserver, 
and the Destroyer,— Brumha, Vishnoo, and Sliivu ; and the 
poo ran us exhibit each of these gods at his post, committing 
faults and absurdities that would disgrace beings destitute of 
every spark of ^ivinity, and even of reason, 

A philosophical doctrine found in the Tuntrus, having refe¬ 
rence to the supposed union of spirit and matter in the formation 
of the world/ has introduced an order of Female deities among 
this people, at the head of which stands Bliugfiviitee, or : Doorga, 
Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped among the Hin¬ 
doos ; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhuguviitee, as the image of Prukritee, or nature, 

Jugunnafh, the lord of the world $ Kooveru, the god of 

^ Diseases also, ami divisions of time, as wutJ as places, have their 
tutelar deities. The god BUiigti, who is blind of both eyes, presides over 
the members of the body, 

r Mr. Paterson think** that the mixed image of Hum-Go nrce, id wlmdi 
ShivO and Donrga are united in one image, is intended to represent d.iU 
union. 
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riches; Kamii-devu, the god of love ; Kartikeyu, tlie god of 
war; Yumu, the regent of death ; and Vishwu-kQrinu, the ar¬ 
chitect of the gods; seem to have originated in the fables of 
the Hindoos, and in the imagined necessities of a people desti- 
tue of just ideas respecting Divine Providence, 

Krishnii, Ram, and other terrestrial gods, are evidently dei¬ 
fied heboes. 

These general remarks may probably account for the whole 
system of Hindoo idolatry, without the absolute necessity of 
admitting that this people borrowed their gods from their neigh¬ 
bours. That they borrowed some, or the features of some, 
many striking coincidences hereafter mentioned seem to indi¬ 
cate; but, these coincidences excepted, we have found no fur¬ 
ther evidence of this fact.* 

I shall now give some account of the gods found in the Hin¬ 
doo Pantheon/ as a brief notice of what the reader has to 
expect in the third volume. 

It may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos 
profess to have 330,000,000 of gods : not that they have even 
the names of such a number; but they say that all human 
actions, as well as all the elements, have their tutelar deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worshipper, 

s Should the reader, however, be inclined to pursue this subject, lie 
will find much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent resemblances 
between the Egyptian, Greek, and Homan mythology, and that of the 
Hindoos, in Mr, Paterson's essay already alluded to, 

c The Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Home; but the 
palaces of some Hindoo rajas contain courts filled with idols, each «f 
which has an establishment of priests, who daily perform the ceremonies 
of v* orship. 
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atid attributes of power and splendour, and various fables * 
having been added in the forms of devotion* and the addresses 
to the gods* ail these attributes are recognized* and the con¬ 
tents of these fables rehearsed* to raise in tbe mind of the wor¬ 
shipper the highest thoughts of the power of the idol* 

He who approaches an idol, seeking the happiness of a future 
state* is required to fix in his mind only one idea, that the 
god can save him ; and in this respect all the gods, however 
various their images, ate equal. But when a Hindoo is anxious 
to obtain any peculiar favour* he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it ; thus* he who is anxious that his 
members may continue perfect* and that he may enjoy the 
pleasures of the senses* worships Ind.rfi : he who desires chil¬ 
dren* prays to the progenitors of mankind; he who seeks 
worldly prosperity, w orships Luksbmee $ lie who prays for a 
shining body* supplicates Ugnee * the person who is anxious 
for strength* applies to Roodru ; the glutton prays to Uditee 5 
he who pants for a crown applies to Vishwftdfevu or S way urn- 
bhoovu ; a king intreats Sadhyu, that his kingdom may be free 
from sedition *^he who prays for long life* addresses himself to 
Ushwiiiee-koomaru; he who desires corpulence* addresses 
Prit'hlvee ; he who prays that he may preserve his homestead, 
petitions Prithivee and the regents of space; he who seeks 
beauty* prays to the Gundhurvus $ he who prays for a good 
wife, calls on Oorvusee, a celestial courtezan; he who seeks 
honour, prays to Yugnu ; he who is anxious for storehouses full 
of wealth, calls on Prucheta ; the seeker of wisdom, solicits the 
favour of Shivu ; he who seeks union and happiness in the mar¬ 
riage state* addresses Doorga ? he who wishes to destroy his 
enemy* supplicates Noiritu ; he who is anxious for strength of 
body* prays to Vayoo ; he who prays to be preserved from ob¬ 
struction in his affairs, calls on Kooveru ; he who prays for the 
merit of works, applies to the regent of verse; he who prays for 
pleasure in the enjoyment of earthly things* addresses Chun- 
dru ; he who desires freedom from worldly passions* he who 
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asks for the completion of all his desires, he who prays for ab¬ 
sorption, and the person free from all desire, worships Bruniha. 
Hence it appears, that all the Hindoo gods, except Brfimha, 
are considered as bestowing only temporal favours; and it 
has been already observed, that this god has been abandoned, 
and left without either temples or images* Thus the whole 
system excites in the mind of the worshipper only cupidity 
and the love of pleasure ; and to this agrees what I have re¬ 
peatedly heard from sensible bramhuns, that few if any persons 
now attend the public festivals with a direct view to a future 
state. 

It is common for the Hindoos to speak of some of their gods 
as benevolent, and to treat others as malignant beings : m Shivu 
and other gods unite both these qualities; in one hand Shivu 
holds a dreadful weapon, and with two others he blesses a wor¬ 
shipper, and invites him to approach- Not one of these 
images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes 
of God. 

1 . Bi'mnka* This god may be properly noticed first, as he is 
called the creator and the grandfather of gods and men ; in the 
latter designation, he rnsembles Jupiter, as well as in the lasci¬ 
viousness of his conduct, having betrayed a criminal passion to* 
wards his own daughter, Brtimhifs image is never worshipped, 
nor even made ; but the Chun dee describes it as that of a red 
man with four faces * He is red, as a mark of his being full of 
the ruju goo nil; he has four faces, to remind the worshipper 
that the vedii proceeded from his four mouths* In one hand he 

u Hindoo women, and the lower orders regard P&nchanuuS, Dukshinu- 
rayu, Mtttiusa, Sliectula, Shitelit'hee, as malignant demons, and worship 
them through fear, still praying to them tor protection- The superior 
deities,i though arrayed with attributes of terror, are considered as using 
their power only in favour of the worshipper. 

* Bifmiha had five heads, but Shivu deprived him of one, as a punish¬ 
ment for his lust* 
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has a string of beads, to show that his power as creator was 
derived from his devotion. The pan of .water in his left hand 
points out that all things sprang from water. It has excited 
much surprise, that this deity so pre-eminent, should be entirely 
destitute of a temple and of worshippers. Mr. Paterson sup¬ 
poses, that, in some remote age, the worshippers of Sliivu car¬ 
ried on a contest with the followers of Brumha, and wholly 
suppressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a 
wide field of inquiry ; but this gentleman does not adduce any 
historical evidence of the fact. The story of Shivus cutting off 
one of the heads of Brfimha, and the existence of violent con¬ 
tentions between different sects of Hindoos at the present day, 
can scarcely be considered as establishing it, though the con¬ 
jecture appears not altogether improbable. These contentions 
for superiority are annually renewed at Hiiree-dwarit, Uyrtfd- 
hya, &c. between the Voishnuvus (RamatuS) and the followers 
ofShivu, in which quarrels many perish/ 

2 . Vishnoo , This is the image of a black man, with four 
arms, sitting on GCLrooru, a creature half-bird, half-mam and 
holding in his\ands the sacred shell, the chukru, the lotus, 
anti a club. His colour (black) is that of the destroyer, which 
Is intended to show that Shivu and he are one; he has four 
hands, as the representative of the male and female powers; 
the shell (blown on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishnoo is 
a friendly deity ; the chukrii is to teach that he is wise to 
protect; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the nature of 
final emancipation, that, as this flower is raised from the 
muddy soil, and after rising by degrees from immersion in the 
waters, expands itself above the surface to the admiration of 
all, so man is emancipated from the chains of human birth; 

7 Raja-Ramu, a learned Shikh, employed as a translator in tlie Scram- 
pore printing-office, says, that about forty years ago, not less than 10,000 
persons, and, about twenty years ago, 4, or 5,000 perished in these coin 
tests at Hiltee-dyvaiii. Another proof, added to that respecting the 
Bouddhiis, that the Hindoo U not free from the fiercest spirit of persecution. 
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the club shews that he chastises the wicked. Vishnoo is dis¬ 
tinguished as being the source of most of the Hindoo incarna¬ 
tions ; in which forms he commands the worship of the greatest 
division of the Hindoo population. I know of no temples 
nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo* He is called the Preserver , 
but the actions ascribed to him under this character are re¬ 
ferred to other forms and names. The shalgramii, a stone, 
is a form of Vishnoo. During four months of the year* all 
the forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the agreement 
of this fact with what is said of Horns, Mr. Paterson gathers 
a resemblance between Vishnoo and Horns, and supposes 
that the Hindoos derived their system from the Egyptian : he 
conjectures, also, that the fable of Visbnoos lying down to 
sleep, turning to one side* and rising, refer to the increase, 
the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, 
the Indian Nile, The state of the river in these four months 
agrees with this supposition, though the bratnhuns I con¬ 
sulted were not aware that this ceremony had any connection 
with the Ganges. Vishnoo is sometimes called the household 
god. c 

3. Shivu is a white man with five faces and four anus, riding 
on a bull. In one hand lie holds an axe, as the destroyer of the 
wicked; in another a deer, alluding to a sacrifice, when the 
deer, fleeing from the sacrificial knife, took refuge with Shivu; 
with another hand he is bestowing a blessing, and with the last 
forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point out 
the sixty-four tuntrus, and the other a different tuntrii. The 
bull is a form of Vishnoo, as the personification of religion ; 
its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, compassion, and 
truth. In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of 
Vulcan and Bacchus. The few Hindoos in Bengal who adopt 
Shivu as their guardian deity, are called soivyils. Except 
those of the lingii and Punchanum very few temples exist In 
honour of any other form of Shivu : and none of his form 
riding on a bull* Before the Hngii, Shivu is however daily 
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worshipped under eight separate names* answering to the surt f 
moon ? wind, fire, water, earth, air, and an officiating priest at a 
sacrifice* Mr. Paterson thinks, that there were once fierce 
contentions amongst the four principal sects, and that as the 
so ivy ns first prevailed against the worshippers of B rumba, so, 
in its turn, this sect was subdued by the followers of Vishnoo 
and of the female deities. The filthy appearance of Shivu, as 
a mendicant covered with ashes, and his quarrels with Doorga, 
his wife, have given rise to several ludicrous stories found in 
the pooraous* His marriage excited the same surprise as 
that between Venus and Vulcan, and seems an unaccountable 
event, unless it was intended to illustrate the gross idea of the 
Tdntru writers respecting the origin of the universe. Shivu 
has three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tiger’s skin like Bacchus, 
and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated 
mendicant, accompanied by satyrs. Bacchus wore a deer's 
skin; and Shivii is represented as holding a deer in liis hand. 
The worship of the lingo, also, strongly resembles the worship 
of the phallus in honour of Bacchus. The sunyasee festival 
in honour of Shivu (see voK iii.) appears to resemble much 
the orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the de¬ 
votees 1 ; who are said to have run up and down the streets 
with their hair dishevelled, and with lighted torches in their 
hands* In the months Voishakbu and Kartikfi, the lingu is 
worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this 
abomination throughout Bengal* It is difficult to restrain one’s 
indignation at the shocking violation of every thing decent in 
this image; nor can it be ground of wonder, that a chaste 
woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found among 

% A moat singular coincidence appears to exist here between the Hindoo 
ami the Roman ceremonies :—These sunyasees, though taken from the 
lowest order, wear the poita as bramhutis during the festival, Kemiett, 
hi his Roman Antiquities, book v, p. 305, says, respecting the shews after a 
funeral, ft Though the exhibiters of these shews were private persons, yet 
during the time of the celebration they were considered as of the highest 
t ank and quality, having the honour to wear the Pr^Etexta. ,, 
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nil the millions of Hindoos, when their very temples are polluted 
with filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflame the 
mind with licentious ideas, 3 Another form of Shivii Is that of 
Kula^Bhoiru^Uy in which form he cut off Brumha's head, which 
is seen in one of his hands. A sect of mendicants called yogii- 
bhogu-vadeeSj who wear a large stone inserted through an inci¬ 
sion in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are some¬ 
times seen, with a prostitute in one hand, and a pan of hot coals 
in the other, with each of which (the representatives of pleasure 
and pain) they profess to be equally pleased. Another form of 
this god is that of Muha-kalu, in which he appears as the <fe- 
stroyer, Cf Miiba-kalG, as represented in the caverns of Ele- 
pbanta,"says Mr, Paterson, “has eight arms ; in one hand he 
holds a human figure; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe ; 
in a third, a basin of blood ; and with a fourth he rings over it 
the sacrificial bell t two other arms are broken off, but with the 
tw o remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, which extin¬ 
guishes the sun, and involves the whole universe in one undis¬ 
tinguished min. In the hieroglyphic of the Muha Prulhyu (or 
grand consummation of all things) Shivii is represented as trod¬ 
den under foot by Muha Kalee, or Eternity, is there de¬ 
prived of his crescent, trident, and necklaces, to show that his 
dominion and powers are no more; and is blowing the tremen¬ 
dous horn, which announces the annihilation of all created 
things/' 

4 Indru . This is the king of heaven, and the imfamous 
violator of the wile of bis religious guide ; he is painted as a 

a I am credibly in fanned, that a Hindoo, once on a visit at a temple 
near Serampore, asked the officiating Luauihuu to give him a proof that the 
idol was able to converse with liim. The braiuli&n entered the temple, 
shutting the door after him, and the visitor, astonished at imvuedfately 
1 1 cm rin g vnices, interrogated the priest re*pectIng iI, who solemnly aflirineel 
from within, that it was Jugutmat'li who was speaking;—but the visitor, 
detc n 11 ined to asce r I ai n so iuteresti ti g a fact, fo reed o pe n t he i em pi e don r , 
mid—whom, should he sec, impiisitive reader, but the mistress of the o/f- 
ciaiing biauihuo. r 
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yellow man, sitting on an elephant, with a thunderbolt in one 
hand, and a club in the other ; and, like Argus, is full of eyes 
Ail the attributes of his image are only the signs of his office as 
a king. He has one annual festival, and is very famous in the 
poorarms for the number of wars and intrigues in which he has 
been engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of 
seventy-one yoogits of the gods. Jupiter was called the king 
of heaven, and a Fulminator : Indru’s names, Divus-putee and 
Viijree, are significant of similar offices, 

5 . Yumu , the Indian Pluto, is a dark-green man, clothed in 
red, with inflamed eyes; he sits on a buffalo, has a crown on his 
head, and holds in his right hand a club, with which he drives 
out the soul from the body, and punishes the wicked. This is 
his form of terror, as king of the souls of the dead ; but he is 
also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to as¬ 
sume when he passes a sentence of happiness on the merito¬ 
rious. Besides his annual festival, he is worshipped on other 
occasions 5 and receives the homage of the Hindoos in their 
daily ablutions. There are several remarkable coincidences 
between Yumu and Plato, as will be seen by comparing the 
fables respecting the latter and those in vol. iii: the images of 
both grin horribly a ghastly smile." Pluto bad a rod in his 
hand; Yiitnu is called Dundii-dhiiru,because he bolds in bis 
hand the rod of punishment. Yiimii is the shraddhu devu, or 
the regent of funeral rites ; and the institution of funeral obse¬ 
quies is ascribed to Pluto. The dead, in going to Yumu s judg¬ 
ment-hall, cross Yoituriinee, the Indian styx the waters of 
which, like those of Fhlegethon, the fourth river of hell which 
the dead were obliged to cross, are said to be boiling hot. 
Yiimii has several assistants, like Minos, who keep a register of 
human actions. There is something in the story inserted in 
vol. iii, which seems to coincide with Pluto’s being obliged to 
steal his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other 

^ This river encircled the iuferu?il regions nine times ? VaitumnSe encir¬ 
cles this billl six times. 
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goddess, Ids visage being so horrible and his habitation so 
gloomy. The Hindoos consider hell as situated at the southern 
extremity of the earth \ the Greeks aud Romans thought it 
was a large subterraneous spot in the earth, 

6, Gunesku* A fat short red man, with four arms and an 
elephant’s head, sitting on a rat. His corpulency is a type of 
Brftmha, as the aggregate of all things. In one hand he holds 
a bell, which is the pattern of a temple, and also points out that 
this god banishes fear 5 in another he holds a serpent-weapon, 
to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked; 
another grasps the hook by which elephants are guided, which 
points out that he guides the mind ; and with the other he for¬ 
bids fear. His elephant's head is a sign of the mystical sound 
Om ? and the trunk is the type of the instrument with which 
clarified butter is poured on the fire at a sacrifice. The author 
of the Roodru-yamulu, from whom this is extracted, assigns no 
reason for Giincshtfs riding on a rat. Though he has been 
compared to Janus, I find but two instances of coincidence be¬ 
tween them: every act of worship (pdoja) is preceded by an 
invocation to Giineshu f and men in business paint his image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their mer¬ 
chandize, to insure prosperity. Giineshu has been compli¬ 
mented as the god of wisdom ; but the Hindoo deity presiding 
over knowledge, or wisdom, is Surusvrotee, a goddess. G fi¬ 
ne shu receives many honours from the Hindoos, and is consi¬ 
dered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, 
though there are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. 
Those who adopt him as their guardian deity arc called Ga- 
nuputyus. 

7. Kartikeyu is the Indian Mars, or commander-in-chief to 
the gods. He has in some images one, and in others six faces; 
is of a yellow colour; and rides on the peacock, an incarnation 

c In thu Roman sacrifices, the priest always mentioned first tlie name 
of Janus.* 1 Rennet p* 85* 
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of Indrib In one hand he holds a bow, and in the other an 
arrow. He is worshipped as the giver of bodily strength* 

S* Sooryu, (the sun)* I do not find the least resemblance 
between this Hindoo deity and Sol, either in their images or 
history. The Hindoos, in a most indelicate fable respecting 
this god, have described the twelve signs of the zodiac* Yumu, 
the regent of deaths is his son ; and Chaya, a shadow t the name 
of one of his wives. d The image of So 5 ryii is that of a dark- 
red man, from whose body issue a thousand streams of light: 
he has three eyes, and four arms; in each of two of his hands 
he holds a water-lily, with another he is bestowing a blessing, 
and with the last forbidding fear. He sits on a red lotus, in a 
chariot drawn by seven horses* He is painted red, to show 
that his glory is like flame \ his three eyes represent the day, 
evening, and night j and his four arms indicate, that in him are 
united prukritee and poorooshu, or matter and spirit. One lotus 
explains the nature of emancipation ( see Vishnoo); and the 
other, upon which the rays of Sooryu are reflected, is a type of 
sound, which son:^Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal* 
The red lotus represents the earth ; his chariot, the measure of 
time ; and the seven horses, the seven poetical measures of the 
vedus* The image of this god Is never made, but the sun itself 
is worshipped daily ; the shalgramu is also his constant repre¬ 
sentative in the bramhmical worship. The disciples of this god 
are called Sourus, 

9 , Ugnee> the regent of fire, is represented as a corpulent 
man, riding on a goat, with copper-coloured eyebrows, beard, 
hair, and eyes ; his belly is the colour of the dawn j he holds a 
spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in his left; from his 
body issue a thousand streams of glory, and he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency points out, that he grants the 

d The pnorauiis contain a fable respecting Sooryu and tits wife, which al¬ 
most literally com 1 *ponds wllit the filthy story of Neptune ami Ceres, when 
the latter turned herself into a mare* 
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desires of his worshippers j the colour of his eyebrows, &c* 
represents the flame of the burnt-offering when it ascends of a 
copper-col our j at which time he who desires secular blessings 
offers the clarified butter; but he who desires emancipation, 
pours the offering on the fire when its colour is like that of the 
dawn- The goat teaches^ that Ugnee devours all things j his 
spear, that he is almighty } and his bead-roll, that he is propi¬ 
tious. The rays of glory are to encourage the worshipper to 
expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from this god, 
Ugnee has neither temples nor images consecrated to him, but 
has a service in the daily ceremonies of the brambuns; and one 
class of his worshippers, called sagnikii brambuns, preserve a 
perpetual fire like the vestal virgins® He presides over sacri¬ 
fices, and is called the mouths of the gods* 

r 10. Puvuittt) the god of the winds, and the messenger of the 
gods, is represented as a white man, sitting on a deer, bolding 
in his right hand the book used by the driver of an elephant. 
He is painted white, to shew that he preserves life- The deer 
represents the swiftness of his flighty tfae^lephant driver’s 
hook explains his power over the body* He is worshipped 
daily, but has neither separate festival, image, nor temple. I 
can find little or no resemblance between this god and Mercury, 

11 * Vuroonu, the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on 
a sea animal, having a serpent-weapon in his right hand- He 
is painted white, to shew that he satisfies the living * and lie 
wields a terrific weapon, to point out, that he is approached 
with fear by the worshipper* His name is repeated in the daily 
worship of the bramhuns, but he has neither public festival nor 
temple. 

e There seems to be no order of females among the Hindoos resembling 
these virgins; but many Hindoo women, at the total wane of the moon, to 
fulfil a vow, watch for twenty-four hours over a lamp made with clarified 
butter, and prevent Its being extinguished till the time for the appearance of 
the new moon* 
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12 . Sumoodru, the sea, is worshipped by the Hindoos when 
they 'visit, the sea, as well as at the different festivals, and on 
the sixth day after the birth of a child. 

13 . Prit'kivee, the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hin¬ 
doos. She is a form of Bhugiivutee, and may be called the 
Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have divided the earth into ten 
parts, and assigned a deity to each. These are. Indr ft, Ugnee, 
Yumu, Noiritu, Vuroonft, Vayoo, Koovtku, Eeshft, Brian ha, 
and Ununtii. 

14 . The heavenly bodies. It is a remakable fact, that almost 
all heathen nations have fallen into the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. Perhaps the evident influence which the sun and moon 
have over the seasons and the vegetable kingdom, might, in the 
primeval ages, lead men to make them objects of worship : after 
the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idolatry 
becomes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of 
the vediis, it is very plain, that the worship of the sun, moon, 
and other planets is there inculcated z many of the forms of 
praise and petition, in those books, are addressed to the hea¬ 
venly bodies; and to this day the worship of all the planets in 
one service, and of different planets on separate occasions, has 
place among the Hindoos. 

RuveCy the sun , See the article Sooryu. Somu* the moon * 
We do not perceive the least agreement between this god and 
Diana. The Hindoo feasts are regulated by the revolutions of 
the moon, but Somii is not greatly honoured in the Hindoo 
mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is also Mun- 
giHu t u or Mars, Booddhu / or Met airy, is a fortunate planet; 
and so is Vrishusputee ,* or Jupiter , who is the preceptor of the 

f From tli is god the first day Of the week is named Riivee-varu, as Sun¬ 
day derives its name from the Sun; day and varft are synonymous. 

J Hence Soum-varu, Monday. h Mungulii-varu, Tuesday. 

1 Booddh-viuu, Wednesday, k Vnbtisputtc-varu, Thursday, 
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gods, Shookru, l or Venus 7 preceptor to the giants, is also a 
fortunate planet. This god is represented as blind of one eye. 
Skwieeor Saturn, the son of S65ryii, an evil planet. Rahoo 
and Kitoo t the ascending und descending nodes . Tlie planets 
are not honoured with temples* images* or festivals, in Bengal, 
When hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant influ¬ 
ence, is excited in the mind of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven 
to worship them. 

15. Doorga . The image of this goddess and that of Mi¬ 
nerva, in one or two instances, exhibit a pretty strong resem¬ 
blance : both are described as fond of arms ; and it is remaka- 
ble, that Doorga derives her name from the giant Doorgu, 
whom she slew, as Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the 
giant Pallas, whom she destroyed. She resembles Minerv^ 
also as a goddess difficult of access, which is one signification of 
the name Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, “ As the mountain- 
born goddess, or Parvutee, she has many properties of the 
Olympian Juno : her majestic deportment, high spirit, and 
general attributes are the same; and we find hp both on Mount 
Koilasii, and at the banquets of the deities, uniformly the 
companion of her husband. One circumstance in the parallel 
is extremely singular: she is usually attended by her son Kar- 
tikevu, who rides on a peacock; and in some drawings, his 
own robe seems to be spangled with eyes: to which must be 
added that, in some of her temples, a peacock, without a 
rider, stands near her image/ 1 The image of Doorga is that 
of a yellow female with ten arms, sitting on a lion. The wea¬ 
pons she wields, the trident, the scimitar, the discus, the 
arrow, the spear, the club, the bow, the serpent-weapon, the 
hook for guiding an elephant, and the axe, are to point out, 
that with these ten arms and weapons she protects the ten 
points. She has one foot on Muheshii, a giant, to shew that 
she subdues the enemies of her worshippers \ and she sits on a 
lion, a form of Vidrnoo, as the giver of success to her wor- 

i Shook lu-v&tii, Friday. ni Shihwc-vam, Saturday. 
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shippers, and as exciting fear in her enemies. The quarrels 
of this goddess with Shivii, her husband, strongly remind us 
of those between Jupiter and Juno, arising from the jealousy 
of the latter. The festivals in honour of Doorga and of 
Krishnu draw the whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparatively neg¬ 
lected. Before the temples of this goddess, thousands of 
victims are annually slaughtered, and offered to her image 
She is not merely honoured as Doorga, but, under other 
names, distinct temples, images, festivals, and ceremonies 
have been instituted. Doorga, as has been already observed, 
is also the representative of matter in the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, and in this character she is called Prftkritee. 71 Tier wars 
with the giants also add to her fame, and make her extremely 
popular among the Hindoos i she is adopted by many, who 
take the name of shaldusf as their guardian deity. In Bengal, 
the greater number of bramhitns are shakths : in the western 
and southern provinces this sect is less numerous. 

16. Kalee, j^Iie Indian Diana Tauriea. Though this is ano¬ 
ther form of Doorga, her fame is so great, that if seems neces¬ 
sary to devote a few lines exclusively to her. The dark image 
of tliis goddess is a truly horrid figure : her hair is dishevelled; 
her tongue hangs out j she holds in one hand a scimitar, in 
another a giant's scull, with another she forbids fear, and with 
the last is bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by which 
time is designated, and she stands upon her husband, the des¬ 
troyer, to keep him in subjection till the time of the universal 
conflagration, when, with the eye in the centre of his forehead, 
lie will bum the universe. Her four arms represent the four 
vidus ; the two inspiring terror point out those portions of the 
vedii which relate to the destruction of enemies and the govern¬ 
ment of the world, and the other two allude to those parts of 
the v6dii which belong to devotion. Her dishevelled hair re¬ 
presents the clouds, and intimates too that time has neither 
0 Literally, the chief, or nature. 0 Shaktu means energy. 
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beginning nor end. Her tongue is the representative of light¬ 
ning. She exhibits altogether the appearance of a drunken 
frantic fury. Yet this is the goddess whom thousands adore, 
on whose altars thousands of victims annually bleed, and whose 
temple at Kalee-ghatu, near Calcutta, is the resort of Hindoos 
from all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently 
receives presents from persons of the highest rank, and not 
unfrequently from persons called Christians* There are two 
things respecting Kalee which remind us of Laverna: she is 
the protectress of thieves, and her image at Kalee-ghatu is a 
head without a body. Another form of this goddess, under 
the name of Sitldheshwftree, is to be seen in clay temples all 
over Bengal, Human victims, it is said, have often been 
immolated on the altars of Kalee and Siddh&shwuree* 

17* LSkshnm, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of Vish- 
noo : she is said to have been produced at the churning of the 
sea, as Venus was said to be born of the froth of the sea* At 
her birth, all the gods were enamoured of her. She is painted 
yellow, with a water-lily in her right hand tin which form 
she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women) y but no 
bloody sacrifices are offered to her* The Hindoos avoid all 
payments of money on the Thursday (Lukslmiee-varu), from 
the fear of offending this goddess. 

18, Suru&wute E, the goddess of learning, another wife of 
Vishnoo. She is painted white, and stands on the water-lily; 
In some images she is seen holding a lute y and in others as 
possessed of three eyes, with a fan in one hand and a book in 
the other. Her colour is to point out, that she is the source 
of wisdom y the lute reminds the worshipper that she is the 
author of melody y her three eyes represent the three vedus y 
the book and pen obviously belong to her character as the god¬ 
dess of learning, I find no goddess in the Roman or Grecian 
pantheon who resembles her. She has au annual festival, when 
day images are set up, and worshipped all over Bengal. Some 
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of her worshippers, on the last day of the festival, dance naked 
before the procession of the image through the streets. Even 
prostitutes, at this festival, make an image of this goddess, 
and set it up near their houses, to draw the spectators to their 
brothels. On this day students, merchants, and others, refuse 
to touch a pen : for the Hindoos ascribe their ability to read, 
write, and even to speak, to the favour of Suruswutee. 

19. Shwiula, the goddess who cools the body when afflicted 
with the small-pox, receives many honours from the lower 
orders of Hindoos, among whom the ravages of the small*pox 
are often dreadful. This goddess is also worshipped to procure 
the removal of cutaneous diseases* 

20 . Munusa , the queen of the snakes, or she who protects 
men from their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to the three 
annual festivals held in honour of this goddess. 

I 

21 . Shusht'hve, the goddess of fecundity. She is honoured 
with six annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females. Her 
image is that of a yellow woman, sitting on a cat, and nursing 
a child ; though, in general, a rough stone, painted on the top, 
and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 

These may be considered as the eeiestied deities worshipped 
by the Hindoos. The terrestrial goddesses are, Seeta, the wife 
of Ram*; Itadha, the mistress of Krishnu; Rookminee and 
Sutyu-bhama, the wives of Krishnu; and Soobhudra, the 
sister of Jughnnat'h.'i The terrestrial gods are the following:—* 

1 . Krishnu resembles Apollo in his licentious intrigues ; in his 

p This goddess, it is said, was dug out of the ground by king JfiufikG, 
when be was ploughing bis field. A boy who was ploughed up out of the 
ground among the Tuscans, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, whose 
business it was to divine from appearances in the annual sacrifice. 

q It does not appear that Juguunafh was ever married. 
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being a herdsman,,, and an archer; in his destroying a dreadful 
serpent; in his love of music; and in the celebrity to which he 
attained. Krishna s image is that of a black man, with a flute 
in his hand. His colour points out, that he fills the mind with 
sensual desires, and the flute designates him as the author of 
musical sounds. Apollo had in one hand a harp, anti in the 
other a shield of arrows. The history of Krishnu is chiefly found 
in the Shree-Rhagimitii, Several festivals in honour of this 
god are held annually, at which times the greatest licentious¬ 
ness prevails among all ranks. A great proportion of the Hin¬ 
doo population in Bengal arc devoted to Krishnu. 8 His in¬ 
trigues with the milk-maids, and especially with Radha, his 
favourite mistress, are familiar to every Hindoo, being incor¬ 
porated into their popular songs, and the image of Radha 
being placed by that of Krishnu in many of the temples. Un¬ 
der several other names Krishnu is worshipped, to which forms 
separate temples have been erected; among the rest to Gopa- 
lu, the herdsman; to Valu-gopalii, the infant Gopalu ; and to 
Gopee-natliu, the lord of the milk-maids. Krishnu is one of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnoo. The ltcv. ]^r. Maurice calls 
him " the amiable Krishnu !’’ 

2. JSgtinnat'k, another deified hero, complimented with the 
title of lord of the world, a form of Vishnoo. He is honoured 
with several annual festivals, but the car festival is the most 
popular. Imitations of his ponderous car abound in many ot 
the large towns in Bengal 1 : that in Orissa, connected with 

r The pooranus cotitain a story of this god much resembling that of 
Mercury's stealing a cow from Apollo* In the Hindoo fable, Brumlrn is the 
thief. 

* Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dust of tlie place where 
the crowd are celebrating the praises of Krishnu; and others arc said to 
faint with joy on these occasions. !u memory of Krishuu's lewd conduct 
with the mi Ik-maids in the forest of Vrmda, persons of property sometimes 
spend a day in the fields* and entertain their friends. 

1 Krishnu-viisoo gave to the temple of Jttgtttmai’h, near Sera oj pore, an 
immense ear, which could uoi cost less than four or five thousand roopees. 
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the ancient temple erected in honour of this god* has crushed 
to death hundreds of victims* perhaps thousands* and immo¬ 
lates a number every year. This god receives the homage of 
pilgrims from all parts of India, for whose accommodation 
roads have been cut* and lodging-houses erected* Such, 
however, is the great mortality among the pilgrims* that a 
Hindoo of property always makes his will before he sets out 
on this journey, and takes a most affecting farewell of his dis¬ 
consolate relations, Southey's description,' 1 in his Curse of 
Kehama, though not literally correct, conveys to the mind 
much of the horror which a Christian spectator of the proces¬ 
sion of the car cannot but feel. Mr* Paterson finds in the 

He also added an allowance of six roopees a day for the expenses of the 
worship of this idol. GourQ-miiHiku, a goldsmith of Calcutta, who gave 
the interest of his mother's weight in gold to different temples, added six 
roopees more to the daily offerings at this temple; but these two bene¬ 
factors, perceiving that the brarahtms of the temple, instead of expending 
these sums in offerings to the, god, and in alms to strangers* applied the 
grcater'pnrt to their private use, reduced the six rcopees to one roopee four 
annas a day, Tc.yxtort more money from the donors* the bramhiins of 
this temple, at two succeeding festivals, provented the car from proceeding 
to an adjoining temple in which the donors were interested, pretending 
that the god was angry with them for their parsimony, and would not go. 

* 11 A thousand pilgrims strain. 

Arm* shoulder, breast* and thigh* with might and main, 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous load* 

Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road, 

And* calling on the god* 

Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave Ids chariot way j 
On Jugunuat'h they call. 

The ponderous car rolls on* and crushes all* 

Through blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful path ; 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry, 

And death and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng, 

Who follow close, aud thrust the deadly wheels along* 1 
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images of this god, and his brother and sister, which are wor¬ 
shipped together, an hieroglyphic of the mystical word ting. 

3. Ram t a deified monarch, and the hero of the RamayiSn, 
comes in for a considerable share of the wretched devotion of 
the Hindoos, especially in the western provinces. His history, 
found in Valmeekee’s epic poem, is partly before the public. 
He is adored as the seventh Hindoo incarnation - y has an annual 
festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicated to 
him, his brother, and lus friend Hunooman; in which temples 
he appears as a green man, with a bow and arrows in his hands, 
sitting on a throne, having Seeta on his left: his brother 
Lukshmunu holds a white umbrella over his head, and Ru~ 
nooman stands before him as his servant with joined hands 
He is considered as a beneficent deity. Some think that Ram 
was deified on account of a successful attack on Ceylon, when 
he was king of Mut'hoora. 

4. Choitunyu , i. e, the wise : a religious mendicant, and ho¬ 
noured as a form of Krishnu. His most factious temple in 
Bengal is at Ugrij-dweepu, where an annual festival is held, 
and to which crowds rosort from all parts of Bengal. 7 he 
bramhuns despise this sect, 

5. Viskwu-kurmu, the son of Eruraha, as architect of the 
gods, may be regarded as the Hindoo Vulcan. He is wor¬ 
shipped at an annual festival, the implements of each artificer 
being the representative of the god. He employs no Cyclops 
with one eye, but has a workman named May ft, a giant, who 
is capable of exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. 

f). Kamp~ddvu y the Indian Cupid* Tills god is also said to 
be the son of Rrumlia: he is painted as a beautiful youth, 
carrying a bow and arrow of flowers. He has an annual festi¬ 
val, but his image is not made* nor dues this festival command 
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much celebrity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride 
and bridegroom anxious for offspring* 

7. SittyS Narayunu, I have not discovered the origin of 
Lliis idol: the name implies that he is the true Vishnoo. He 
is worshipped frequently in the houses of the rich* from the 
desire of insuring prosperity, 

8 . Punchanun> a form of Sliivii, worshipped by tbe lower 
orders, who consider him as the destroyer of children. The 
image used as his representative is a misshapen stone, anointed, 
painted, and placed under the vutii and other trees, 

9. Dkurmu-fhakooru , another form of Shivu, held in much 
the same estimation as Funchamm. 

10 . K&loo-rayUj the god of forests, another form of'Shivii. 
He is painted as sitting on a tiger, and carrying a bow and 
arrows: is worshipped by the wood-cutters in the forests, to 
insure protection from wild beasts* 

\ 

11 . Deified Beings in strange shapes. — Urdku-nareeshtvffru , 
This compound deity is Shivu and Doorga united in one body. 
The fable respecting this singular transformation will be found 
in vol. Hi. Religious worship is paid to this idol,— Krisktiii- 
Kalet. In this image of Krishna and Kalee united in one body, 
vice itself is personified and worshipped. See vol. iii.— llurce- 
Hitru , Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Shivu, The 
worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to stories 
in the pooranus. 

12* The ivorship of Human Beings* The Hindoos worship 
their spiritual guides; also bramhuns, and their wives and 
daughters ; and, among the vamacharees, women of the lowest 
cast, and even prostitutes, are worshipped with rites too abo¬ 
minable to be recorded- See vol. iii. 
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13. The worship of Beasts. The coto* as a form of Bhiigu- 
vutee, is an object of worship? and receives the homage of the 
Hindoos at an annual festival* (see vol. Hi), Hunooman, the 
monkey* has also been placed among the gods? as a form of 
Shivii, Temples to this god are to be seen, and in some places 
his image is worshipped daily ; he is even chosen by many as 
their guardian deity, Hunooman boars some resemblance to 
Pan, and like him owes his birth to the god of the winds. The 
dog, th e jackal, and a number of other animals? have also places 
among the Hindoo deities? though they are not greatly ho¬ 
noured, 

14. Worship of Birds. Gurooru, the carrier of Vishnpo> 
half bird and half man? has received deification? as well as his 
brother Uroonu? the charioteer of Vishnoo, Jutayoo? another 
bird? the friend of Ham? receives divine honours; as do the 
eagle of Coromandel (said to be an incarnation of Doorga), 
the wag-tail, the peacock? the goose? and the owl; but the 
honours they receive are not of the highest kind, 

15. Worship of Trees. The Hindoos do noAeem ever to 
have consecrated groves? but several trees they esteem sacred. 
Too I usee, a female raised to deity by Vishnoo? was cursed by 
Lukshmee, Ins wife, in a fit of jealousy? and turned into the tree 
of this name ; which the Hindoos preserve with great care near 
their houses, erect pillars to its honour? 3 " esteem its leaves and 

* The very dung of the cow is eaten as an atonement fur sin, and, with 
its urine, is used in worship. A Hindoo does not cany any thing out of 
his flouse in the niormng? till he has rubbed his door*Way with cow-duiig. 
Notwithstanding this reverence, the bullocks employed in carrying burdens and 
at the plough, are used more cruellyhy the Hindoos than any other animals. 
lt The Athenians and almost all other nations thought it a very great crime 
to kill the ox, insomuch that the offender was thought to deserve death/* 
—Potter*s Antiquities of Greece* vol, i, p, 21?. 

y The heads of these pillars, which commonly open like a cup, are filled 
with earth? and the plant is placed in them, ** The Romans and Grecians/ 1 
says Potter, f * consecrated certain trees to their gods,” 
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wood sacred, and with the latter make the beads with which 
they repeat the names of their guardian deities. Several other 
trees receive almost an equal homage (see vol. iii). It Is con¬ 
sidered as a great sin among the Hindoos for any member of a 
family to cut down trees planted by an ancestor, and the mis¬ 
fortunes of many a family have been ascribed to such an act of 
indiscretion. 

16. River worship .—The Hindoos not only reverence their 
rivers, but actually worship them, dividing them into male and 
female deities. But Gunga (the Ganges), both in their poems, 
their pooranus, and in the superstitious customs of the natives, 
appears to rank highest among the river deities. She is de¬ 
clared to have descended from Vislmoo's heaven, the anniver¬ 
sary of which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The 
most extravagant things are related in the pooranus respecting 
the purifying nature of these waters; and several works have 
been written to extol the saving properties of tlic Ganges.* Its 
waters are carried to immense distances; every thing they 
touch becomes purified; crowds of Hindoos perform their wor¬ 
ship on the bankJ of the river daily, after purifying themselves 
in its stream j the sick are laid on its banks, expecting reco¬ 
very from the mere sight of this goddess j and it is reckoned a 
great calamity not to die within view of Gunga. Many other 
rivers receive the honours of divine worship, as will be seen in 
vol. iil. 

17 . Worship of Fish, Even the finny tribes are honoured 
by the Hindoos, though the worship paid to them is of an infe¬ 
rior nature- 

18. The worship of Boohs is very common among this people. 
The lower orders have such a profound respect for a book, that 
they think every thing in such a form must be divine. On 
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several occasions a book is converted into an image, and wor¬ 
shipped with all the forms used before the most popular idol. 

19. Worship of Stones , The shalugramu, as a form of Vish- 
noo, is more frequently worshipped than any other idol in 
India/ not excepting the lingu itself; which perhaps ought to 
be placed next, and which is also a stone. The representa¬ 
tives of Punchaniin and other gods are shapeless stones: Many 
images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and 
worshipped. 

* 

20. A Log of Wood* The pedal with which rice is cleansed 
from the husk has also been raised to godsbip by the Hindoos. 
See vol, Hu 

Such are the objects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the 
deplorable state into which the mind continues to sink, after it 
has once renounced the doctrine of the unity of God. Divine 
worship is confessedly the highest act of reverence and homage 
of which man is capable. How shocking, then, how afflicting 
to a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, 
or a log of wood ! How greatly is the horror increased, when 
this prostration of intellect respects many millions ! 

I have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the 
use of idols in worship ; the best account I have ever received 
may amount to this.—God is every where ; this Is allowed, but 

a ** The shalftgrcunfis are black Clones, found in a part of lire GftndtikeS 
river, within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and arc com¬ 
monly perforated in one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindoos be¬ 
lieve, by Vishnoo in the shape of a reptile. 1 ' One of these stones, by a fall, 
being split asunder, was lately shewn to the author. The internal appear¬ 
ance of this strongly indicates, that these stones are not, as has been sup¬ 
posed (see Asiatic Researches, voL vil, p. 240), perforated stones, but petri¬ 
fied shells: the shell iii the inside of this was the Argonauts Argo.— May 
8, 1815. 
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his spirituality perplexes the mind. To collect and fix the 
ideas on the object of adoration, therefore, an image is chosen; 
into which image, by the power of incantations, the deity is 
imagined to be drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image, they 
call upon the god to come and dwell in it. I have urged in 
reply, that if this were the whole end to be answered, any image 
might do, b but that I saw amongst them many sorts of idols. 
To this the bramhiin says, £i God has made himself known in 
these forms, and directed these various images to be made, 
that men may be fascinated and drawn to the love of worship j 
that none of these images are intended to exhibit the natural 
perfections of God, but his actions when incarnate r and that 
images are only necessary while men continue in a rude state, and 
may be laid aside by those who can attain to devotion by means 
of rational speculation/ 1 This is the best apology I have obtained 
for the worship of idols* Yet, surely, instead of elevating the 
mind, and carrying it to a Being so glorious as God, images 
debase a subject so sublime, and destroy all reverence for Him, 
who is u glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders/ 1 
Images of God are therefore highly offensive, and their makers 
and worshipped justly expose themselves to the cutting reproof 
oflsaiah; “ To whom then will ye liken God ? or what like¬ 
ness will ye compare to him ? Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the ba¬ 
lance ; all nations before him are as nothing, and are counted 
to him less than nothing, and vanity/* But that idols are not 
necessary, even to the rude and ignorant, let the experienced 
of every protestant country bear witness. Where shall we find 
piety more elevated, or morals more correct, even among indi¬ 
viduals in the lowest orders of society, than in our own land ? 

But what shall we say, when many of these idols are mon¬ 
strous personifications of vice ; and when it is a fact, that not 
a single virtuous idea is ever communicated by any of them? 

h They admit this ; a pan of water is indeed often subs tit uteri for an idol. 
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The Image of Kalee exhibits a female with inflamed eyes* 
standing on the body of her husband* her hair dishevelled, sla¬ 
vering the blood of her enemies down her bosom, her tongue 
hanging from her mouth* wearing a necklace of skulls, and 
holding a skull in the left hand, and a sword in the right* Ano¬ 
ther image, that of Krishnu-Kalef, exhibits Krishnu and Radha* 
his mistress, united in one body, to conceal Radha’s infidelity 
from her husband. Another image is the lingo 1 Another 
that of a monkey* an incarnation of the f ‘ great god" Shiva; 
the offspring of the god of the winds by a female monkey ! c The 
image of Doorga is that of a female warrior : and one form of 
this goddess is that of a female so athirst for blood, that she is 
represented as cutting her own throat j and the half-severed 
head, with the mouth distended, is seen devouring the blood 
streaming from the trunk. This goddess stands upon two other 
deities, in an attitude so abominably indecent that it cannot be 
described: the common form of Kalee, standing on her hus¬ 
band Shivu* has a secret meaning* well known to a Hindoo, 
but which is so indelicate that even they, licentious as they 
are, dare not make it according to the genuine meaning of 
the fable to which it belongs/* Some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of this goddess* called the Sbama-pooja, 
relate to things which can never become the subject of descrip¬ 
tion ) but perhaps in this concealed state they are more perni¬ 
cious than if painted* and exhibited to the open gaze of the 
mob. To this it may be added, that amidst all the numerous 
idols worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represent 
any of the Virtues, In this respect* the Hindoo mythology 
sinks far below the European : for the Greeks and Romans 
adored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Faith* Hope* and Liberty, and consecrated images 
and temples to these deities. Among the Hindoos, the most 

c Pan 13 said to have been the son of Mercury* 

d Hindoos of the baser sort way be seen whispering lo each other before 
this image, ami dilating ou that which is too filthy for them to utter in m 
audible voice* 
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innocent part of the system, and that which existed in the 
purest ages, was the worship of the primary elements, the 
adoration of inanimate matter ! 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to 
thousands of Christian spectators, is an immersion into the 
grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruption of manners. 
The Hindoo is taught, that the image is really God, and the 
heaviest judgments are denounced against him, if he dare to 
suspect that the image is nothing more than the elements of 
which it is composed- The Tuntru-saru declares, that such 
an unbeliever wi]j sink into the regions of torment. In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, therefore, the idols are 
real deities ; they occupy the place of God, and receive all 
the homage, all the fear, all the service, and all the honours 
which HE so justly claims- The government of God is sub- 
verted, and all the moral effects arising from the knowledge of 
his perfections, and his claims upon his rational creatures, are 
completely lost. 

It is a fact, t.\>, that the festivals in honour of the gods have 
the most pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During 
the ceremonies of worship before the image, the spectators are 
very few, and these feel no interest whatever in the mummery 
going forward ; and were it not for those who come to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, 
the temple would be as little crowded on festival, as on com¬ 
mon days : but as soon as the w'ell-known sound of the drum 
is heard, calling the people to the midnight orgies, the dance 
and the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread 
one upon another; and their joy keeps pace with the number 
of loose women present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. 
Gopaiu-Turkkaliinkar, a learned bramhun employed in the Se- 
rampore printing-office, and a very respectable man among the 
Hindoos, avowed to a friend of mine, that the only attractives 
on these occasions were the women of ill-fame, and the filthy 
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songs and dances ; that these songs were so abominable* that 
a man of character* even amongst them* was ashamed of being 
present; that if ever he (Gopalii) remained* he concealed him¬ 
self in a comer of the temple* He added, that a song was 
scarcely tolerated which did not contain the most marked 
allusions to unchastity ; while those which were so abominable 
that no person could repeat them out of the temple* received 
the loudest plaudits/ All this is done in the very face of the 
idol ; nor does the thought* cc Thou God seest me/ 1 ever pro¬ 
duce the slightest pause in these midnight revels. In open 
day, and in the most public streets of a large town* I have seen 
men entirely naked* dancing with unblushing effrontery before 
the idol* as it was carried in triumphant procession* encouraged 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the bramhiins. Yet sights 
even worse than these* and such as can never be described by 
the pen of a Christian wri ter* are exhibited on the rivers and in 
the public roads* to thousands of spectators* at the Doorga 
festival/ the most popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal; and which closes with libations to the gods 
so powerful* as to produce general intoxication* What must 
be the state of morals in a country, when its Religious institu¬ 
tions and public shows* at which the whole population is pre¬ 
sent, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very 
gulph of depravity and min! 

There is another feature in this system of idolatry, which in¬ 
creases its pernicious effects on the public manners:—The his¬ 
tory of these gods is a highly coloured representation of their 
wars* quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which are held up in 

e Sometimes the Hindoos open a subscription to defray the expense of 
a grand act of worship in honour.of some Idol. If four hundred roopecs be 
subscribed on such an occasion* I am assured that three hundred will be 
spent on the songs and dancing-girls. 

f The author has more than once been filled with alarm, as this idolatrous 
procession 1ms passed his house, lest his children should go lu the windows, 
and see the gross obscenity exhibited by the daucei>. 
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the images, recitations, songs, and dances at the public festU 
vafs. At the separate recitations, which are accompanied with 
something of our pantomime, these incredible and most inde- 
cent fables are made still more familiar to the people 3 so fami¬ 
liar, indeed, that illusions 10 them are to be perceived in the 
most common forms of speech. Many works of a pernicious 
tendency in the European languages are not very hurtful, be¬ 
cause they are too scarce and expensive to be read by the 
poor ; but the authors of the Hindoo mythology have taken 
care, that the quarrels arid revels of the gods and goddesses 
shall be held up to the imitation of the whole community, 

In some of these histories and pantomimes Sliivu is repre¬ 
sented as declaring to Lukshmee, that he would part with all 
the merit of his works for the gratideation of a criminal pas¬ 
sion ; BViimha as burning with lust towards bis own daughter j 
Krishna as living with a wife of another, murdering a washer¬ 
man and stealing his clothes, and sending his friend Yoo- 
dhistluiu to the regions of torment by causing him to utter a 
falsehood ; IndrDand Chftndru are seen as the paramours of 
the wives of their spiritual guides.—But these stories are so 
numerous in the pooranus, that.it seems unnecessary to drag 
more of them to light. The thing to be deplored is, that the 
Hindoo objects of worship were themselves monsters of vice. 

Painful as this is, it is not all ; there is a numerous and grow¬ 
ing sect among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other 
provinces, who, in conformity with the rules prescribed in the 
works called Tuntru, practise the most abominable rites, The 
proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhiins, ami are called va- 
innchaiees. I have given some account of them in voL iii, and 
should have declined blotting these pages with any further al¬ 
lusion to these unutterable abominations, had 1 not omitted in 
those accounts an article which I had prepared, and which 
throws much additional light on the practices of a sect so sin¬ 
gularly corrupt:—The rules of this sect are to be found more 
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or Jess in most of the Tuntrus; but particularly in the Neelu, 
Jtoodru-yamulu, Yonee, and Unnuda-kulpti In these works 
the writers have arranged a number of Hindoo sects as fol* 
lows-—V 6 dacbarees, Voisliimvaelmrees Shoivacharees, Duk- 
shinacharees, Vamacharees, Sidtlhantacharees, and Koulacha- 
rees 3 each rising in succession, till the most perfect sect is the 
KoulacbariL When a Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, he 
sends for a person who has been already initiated, and who is 
well acquainted with the forms of initiation^ and presenting to 
him garments, ornaments, &c,, begs him to become his religious 
guide. The teacher then places this disciple near him for three 
days, and instructs him in the ceremonies of the sect: at the 
close of which period, the disciple spreads some loose soil on 
the floor of the house in which the ceremonies of initiation arc 
to be performed 3 and sows a small quantity of barley, and two 
kinds of pease, in this soil, sprinkling water upon it* He next 
proceeds to perform some parts of the ten ceremonies practised 
by the regular Hindoos from the time of birth to that of mar¬ 
riage ^ after which he makes a declaration, that he has from 
that period renounced all the ceremonies old religion, 

and Is delivered from their yoke} and as a token of joy cele¬ 
brates what is called the Vriddhee shraddhij. All these cere¬ 
monies are to be performed in the day j- what follows is to be 
done in darkness ; and therefore, choosing the darkest part of 
the night, the seed sown in the house having sprung up, the 
disciple and his spiritual (it would not be too harsh to say in¬ 
fernal) guide enter the house, with eight men (vamacharees) 
and eight females, (a dancing girl, a weaver's daughter, a wo¬ 
man of ill fame, a washerwoman, a barber's wife or daughter, 
a bramhunee, the daughter of a land-owner, and a milkmaid). 
Each of the vamacharees is to place by his side one of the fe¬ 
males, and the teacher and his disciple are to sit close to each 
other* The teacher now informs his disciple, that from hence¬ 
forward he is not to indulge shame, nor dislike to any thing, 
nor prefer one plan to another, nor regard ceremonial cleanness 
gr uncleanness, nor cast 3 and that, though he may freely 
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enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind must be fixed on his 
guardian deity ; that is, he is neither to be an epicure nor an 
ascetic, but to blend both in his character j and to make the 
pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, the medium of ob¬ 
taining absorption into Brihnhu ; since women are the repre¬ 
sentatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses 
from going astray. A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with 
spirits, is placed near each man and woman ; and in the centre 
another pan of spirits, different kinds of flesh (of which that of 
the cow makes a part), rice, fruits, &c., and upon each of the 
eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands of red 
flowers are placed ; the pans also are to be marked with red 
paint: all these are surrounded with eighty pounds of flour 
formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating beverage, 
called skldhee, is next consecrated; of which each partakes ; 
after which they chew the pauu leaf. Next, before all the 
things placed in the centre of the room, the spiritual guide re¬ 
hearses the common ceremonies of worship, addressing them 
to any one of the female deities who happens to be the guar¬ 
dian deity of tly disciple. The vessels from which the com¬ 
pany are to drink, and the offerings, are next consecrated. 
these vessels may he formed of earth, copper, brass, silvei, 
gold, or stone, the cocoa-nut, or a human skull; but the latter 
is to be preferred. The spiritual guide then gives as much as 

a wine glass of spirits to each female, as the representative of 

die divine energy; and the men drink what they leave. At 
this time the spiritual guide declares, that in the sutyA-yoogu 
the people were directed in their religious duties by the j6diis, 
in the tretii by the writings of the learned, in the dwapurii by 
the different pooranus, and, in the kulee-yoogu, the tuntriis are 
the only proper guides to duty. As if well pleased with this 
sentiment, each one of the company now drinks two more 
glasses of the spirits. The disciple next worships each male 
and female separately, applying to them the names of Bhoiruvu 
and Bhoiruvee, titles given to Shivu and Doorga, and pre¬ 
sents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, garments, oma- 
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men ts } &c.; after which the spiritual guide offers a burnt-sacri¬ 
fice, with the flesh and other meat-offerings, pouring on them, 
as they burn, clarified butter: the disciple also repeats the 
same ceremony* The eight females now anoint the disciple by. 
Sprinkling upon him, with the branches which were placed on 
the pan, spirits and water ; and after mixing together the whole 
of the spirits, or spirits and water, from all the pans, the spiri¬ 
tual guide, with all the branches, again sprinkles the disciple: 
to whom he declares that he has now, for the good of his soul, 
instructed him, according to the commandment of the great 
god Shivii, in all the ceremonies belonging to the profession ot a 
vamacharee; urging him, in practising these ceremonies, to 
keep his mind on Shivu, and that he will be happy after death ; 
at the close, he causes him to drink the liquor thus mixed, re¬ 
peating separate incantations. During his ^initiation he is not 
to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his mind to 
wander; but having habituated himself to a small quantity, he 
may take more, till he falls down in a state of intoxication ; 
still however so as to rise again after a short interval: after 
which lie may continue drinking the nectar, tj!l he falls down 
completely overcome, and remains in this state of joy, thinking 
upon his guardian deity- He is now known as an Uviidhodtii, 
that is, as one who has renounced all secular affairs; and re¬ 
ceives a new name, perhaps Anundu-nat’hu, or the joyous. He 
is to drink spirits with all of the same profession ; to sleep con¬ 
stantly in a house of ill-fame; and to eat of every thing he pleases, - 
and with all casts indiscriminately. The next thing is to offer 
a burnt-sacrifice; after which the spiritual guide and the guests 
are dismissed with presents, and the new disciple spends the 
night-with an infamous female. These vamacharees adore the 
sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman* They also practise 
the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons who have been 
guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, and while 
naked and in the presence of a naked female,—It might seem 
impossible to trace ceremonies gross as these to any principle 
except that of moral depjavity ; but the authors of this system 
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attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future happiness. 
The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians attri¬ 
bute all the vices to the passions* and consider their subjugation, 
or annihilation, as essential to final beautitiule ; they therefore 
aim at the accomplishment of this object by means of severe 
bodily austerities, The vamacharees profess to seek the same 
object* not by avoiding temptation, and starving the body, but 
by hunting the edge of the passions with excessive indulgence. 
They profess to triumph over the regular Hindoos, reminding 
them that their ascetics are safe only in forests, and while 
keeping a perpetual fast; but that they subdue their passions 
in the very presence of temptation. 

Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is 
the great source of impiety and corruption of manners: and, 
instead of returning from his temple, or from religious services, 
improved in knowledge, grieved for his moral deficiencies, and 
anxious to cultivate a greater regard to the interests of morality 
and religion, his passions are inflamed, and his mind polluted to 
such a degree,yhat lie carries the pernicious lessons of the 
temple, or the festival, into all the walks of private life* His 
very religion becomes his greatest bane, and where lie should 
have drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison that 
infallibly destroys him. 

In'conversation with a learned brarahun, in the year 1813, he 
acknowledged to the author, that, at present, reverence for the 
gods made no part of the attractions to the public festivals. 
One man celebrates a festival to preserve himself from disgrace, 
another to procure the applauses of his countrymen, and a third 
for the sake of the songs, dances, &c. This bramhun instanced 
cases of images being made without any reference to the rules 
of the alias tru, At one place, a Hindoo, having prepared an 
image, at an expense which he could not meet, permitted it to 
be broken, and its head, arms* and legs to be trodden upon in 
the streets j—another, who had been thus disappointed, threw 
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the image into the water;—and a third, having made an enor¬ 
mous image, had fastened it to a cart, but on the first motion ot 
the vehicle, the head of the idol had fallen off, and the rest ot 
the image was permitted to lie in the street as a dead carcase. 
I give these instances, to confirm what I have already said, that 
it is not devotion that leads the Hindoo to the temple, hut a 
licentious appetite ; and to afford another proof, that idolatry 
always tends to sink, but never to raise its votaries. In the 
account of Kalee (vol. iii.), the reader will find a fact re¬ 
specting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sen¬ 
tence of death, became Roman Catholics, in pure revenge upon 
Kallee, who did not, as she was believed to have done in favour 
of many others, protect them in the act of robbery. One of the 
pundits who assisted me in this work begged, if I mentioned 
this fact, that 1 would assure the English reader, that although 
this goddess assisted public robbers, sbe always informed them 
that they must suffer hereafter for their crimes, though she did 
assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonish'd that a people 
so mild, so benevolent, so benignant as the Hindoos, “ who 
(quoting Mr. Orme) shudder at the very sight of blood,' should 
have adopted so many bloody rites. But are these Hindoos 
indeed so humane; —these men, and women too, who drag 
their dying relations to the banks of the river at all seasons, 
day and night, and expose them to the heat and cold in the 
last agonies of death, without remorse:—who assist men to 
commit self-murder, encouraging them to swing with hooks in 
their backs, to pierce their tongues and sides, to cast them¬ 
selves on naked knives, to bury themselves alive, 1 throw them¬ 
selves into rivers, from precipices, and under the cars ot their 
idols:—who murder their own children, by burying them alive, 

* * e Instances are not uufrequent* where persons afflicted with loathsome 
and mcurablu diseases, have caused lliemseires lobe buried ali ve*'*—Jlsiati£ 
^Researches) voJ. vii, p. 257* 
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throwing them to the alligators, or hanging them up alive in 
trees for the ants and crows before their own doors,* or by 
sacrificing them to the Ganges:—who burn alive, amidst 
savage shouts* the heartbroken widow, by the hands of her 
own son, and with the corpse of a deceased father 5 *—who 
every year butcher thousands of animals, at the call of super¬ 
stition, covering themselves with their blood, consigning their 
carcases to the dogs, and carrying their heads in triumph 
through the streets? —Are these the « benignant Hindoos ?" 
— a people who have never erected a charity-school, an alms¬ 
house, or an hospital; who suffer their fellow-creatures to pe¬ 
rish for want before their very doors, refusing to administer 
to their wants while Jiving, or to inter their bodies, to prevent 
their being devoured by vultures and jackals, when dead ; 
who, when the power of the sword was In their hands, im¬ 
paled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and arms of culprits; 
and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the 
followers of the mild, amiable, anti benevolent Booddhu in the 

Bur man empire ! k and who very often, in their acts of pillage, 

> 

k l fancy this is done when the child is born with bad omens, or is sup¬ 
posed to be afflicted by some erii spirit. 

i At Benares and near Buelu- numerous brick monuments hare been 
erected to perpetuate the memory of women who have been burnt alive will! 
the bodies of their, deceased husbands. 

k It is well known, that the Burmans are the followers ofBooddhii, whose 
principal a)m was to excite in mankind a honor of shedding blood, and 
of destroying animal life* The following facts will show how much hu¬ 
manity ilier^ is among a people far exceeding the Hindoos in their rare 

not to injure whatever contains life Mr. F* Carey thus writes to his 

friends in Bengal“ I will now relate what has taken place in this 
single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, which does 
not exceed fonr years. Some of the criminals I saw executed with my 

own eyes; the rest I saw immediately after execution. One man had 

melted lead poured down his throat, which immediately hurst out from 
the neck, and various parts of the body. Four or five persons, after 
being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had first their 
tongues cut out, then their mouths slit open from ear to ear, then their 
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murder the pi under ed, cutting off their limbs with the most 
cold-blooded apathy , turning the house of the murdered into 
a disgusting shambles ! — Some of these cruelties no doubt, 
arise out of the religion of the Hindoos, and are the poi¬ 
soned fruits of superstition, rather than the effects of natural 
disposition : but this is equally true respecting the virtues 
which have been so lavishly bestowed on this people. At 
the call of the shastrii the Hindoo gives water to the weary 
traveller during the month Voishakhu; but he may perish at 
his door without pity or relief from the first of the following 
month, no reward being attached to such an act after these 

cm's cut off, and finally thcrr bellies ripped open. Sis people were crucified 
in the folio wing manner: their hands and feet were nailed to a scaffold ; 
their eyes were then extracted with a blunt hook ; and in this condition 
they were left to expire; two tiled in the course of fit nr days ; the rest 
were liberated, but died of mortification on lhe sixth nr seventh day. 
Four persons were crucified, viz . not nailed, but tied with their hands 
and feet stretched out at full length, in an erect posture, in which they 
were tn remain till death; every thing they wished to cat was ordered 
them, with a view to prolong their lives and misery. J:\ rases like lids, 
the legs and feet of the criminal begin to swell and mortify at the expiration 
of three or four days | some are said to live ia this state for a fortnight, 
and expire at last from fatigue and mortification. Those which I saw 
were liberated at the end of three or four days. Another man had alar^e 
bamboo run through his belly, which put an immediate end to his exist* 
cuce. Two persons had their bellies ripped 1 up, just sufficient to admit of 
the protrusion of a small part of (he intestines ; and after being secured by 
the 1 lands ami feet 1 at full stretch with cords, were placed in an erect 
posture upon bamboo rafters, and set adrift ju the river, tn final up and 
flowi: with the tide for public view. The number of those who have been 
beheaded 1 do not exactly recollect ; but they must be somewhere between 
twenty and thirty. One man was sawu tu death, by applying the saw to 
the shoulder hone, and sawing light dmvn until ir*e bowels gushed out. 
One woman was beat lo death with a large cudgel*—These are most of the 
punish no cuts I have seen ami heard of during my stay in this place; but 
luatty other instances happened during my absence, which I have not re¬ 
lated. As for the crimes for which these punishments were inflicted, I 
shall only add, the crimes of some deserved death, some were of a trivial 
nature, and some of the victims were quite iunoa-nt. ,f 
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thiTty days have expired. He will make roads, pools of 
water, and build lodging-houses for pilgrims and travellers; 
but he considers himself as making a good bargain with the 
gods in all these transactions. It is a fact? that there is not a 
road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead 
to holy places ; and had there been no future rewards held out 
for such acts of merit, even these would not have existed. Before 
the kulee-yoogu it was lawful to sacrifice cows; but the man who 
does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as that of killing a 
bramhun : he may kill a buffalo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it, A Hindoo, by any direct act, 
should not destroy an insect, for he js taught that God inhabits 
even a dy : but it is no great crime if he should permit even 
his cow to perish with hunger ; and lie beats it without mercy, 
though it he an incarnation of Bhugiivutee — it is enough, that 
he does not really deprive it of life ; for the indwelling deity 
feels no stroke but that of death. The Hindoo will utter false¬ 
hoods that would knock down an ox, and will commit per¬ 
juries so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with horror those 
who visit the courts of justice ; but he will not violate his shas- 
tru by swearing Nn the waters of the Ganges. 

Idolatry is often also the exciting cause of the most abomi¬ 
nable frauds. Several instances are given in this work : one 
will be found in vol. iii. p* 90, and another respecting an 
image found under ground by the raja of NMeeya, in vol. iii. 
p. 151. 1 

Indeed keeping gods is a trade among the Hindoos : the 
only difficulty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to 
the image. To do this, the owner of the image frequently goes 
from village to village, to call the attention of the neighbour- 

1 Plutarch says, r hat Hoimiluf, when he instituted I lie Ludi Consuale*, to 
surprise the Sabine virgins, gave out, that he had discovered the altar of the 
god Cousus hid under ground; which discovery attracted great multitudes 
to the sacrifice. 
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hood: he also persuades some one to proclaim, that he has 
been warned in a dream to perform vows to this image j or he 
repeals to all he sees, that such and such cures have been per¬ 
formed by it. In the years 1807 and 1808, almost all the sick 
and imaginary sick Hindoos in the south of Bengal presented 
their offerings to an image called Taruk-eshwuru, at a place 
bearing this name* The bramhiins owning this image became 
rich* This excited the attention of some brahmiins near Nil- 
deeya, who had it proclaimed that another image of Shivu, in 
their possession, was the brother of Taruk-Sslmurh and 
the people of those parts flocked to this image as others had 
done to the original one* 

None of the Hindoo temples appear to be distinguished for 
the elegance of their architecture : they are not the work of a 
people sunk in barbarism ; neither will they bear any compari¬ 
son with the temples of the Greeks or Romans.™ They are not 
constructed so as to hold a crowd of,worshippers; these are 
always accommodated in an area opposite the temple. The 
room in which the idol is placed is considered sufficiently spa¬ 
cious if it hold the officiating priest, the ut/hsils for worship, 
and the offerings* 

These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture-room, 
nor of a Christian temple. Here the passions are never raised 
to heaven by sacred music, nor by the voices of a large and 
devout congregation celebrating the praises of the Deity in the 
strains of sacred poetry $ here no devout feelings are awakened 
by the voice of prayer and confession, nor are the great truths 
of religion explained, or enforced upon the mind of an atten¬ 
tive crowd by the eloquence of a public speaker; the daily 
worship at the temple is performed by the solitary priest, with 
all the dullness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily con* 

m I cam from tbs Ain Akburee, however, that the entire revenues of 
Orissa, for twelve years, were expended on erecting a temple to the sun.— 
Maurice*& Indian Antiquities* 
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nected with a service always the same, repeated before an idol 
made of a cold stone, and in which the priest has no interest 
whatever; and when the crowd do assemble before the temple, 
it is to enter upon orgies which destroy every vestige of moral 
feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 

The erection of a temple is a work of great merit," and the 
dedication of it a work of great ceremony and expense, if the 
building belong to a man of wealth* The person who employs 
his wealth in this manner is considerably raised in the estima¬ 
tion of his countrymen: he frequently also endows the temple, 
as well as raises it; which is generally done by grants ofland* 
The annual produce of the land thus bestowed, is expended in 
wages to the officiating priest, in the daily offerings to the idol, 
and in lighting and repairing the temple. Many temples, 
however, do not depend entirely on their endowments: they 
receive considerable sums from occasional offerings, and from 
what is presented at festivals, 0 Some temples are supported 
at an expense so trifling as to astonish a reader not acquainted 
with the forms of idolatry; many individuals who officiate at 
temples obtain c ^y the offerings, the value of which does not 
amount, in many instances, to more than twenty shillings a year. 
Some few temples are, however, splendidly endowed, and many 
families receive their maintenance from them. Where an idol 
has become very famous, and the offerings have amounted to a 

n Even circumambulating a temple is an act of merit, raiding the person to 
a place in the heaven of the god or goddess whose temple he tints walks 
round. At Benares the devout do it daily* If rhe circumambulator he a 
learned man, he repeats the praise of the god as lie is walking, atul bows to 
tite image every time he arrives at the door of the temple* The ignorant 
merely walk round, and make I lie bow. The right hand is always kept 
towards the object circumambulated, 

° In the year 1809, at the temple of Jugiiiinat’h, near Seram pore, at 
the car festival, about 570 ro opens were presented to the idol, ill vegetables, 
fruits, sweetmeats, garments, and money* About 150 hramhuus, 50 fe¬ 
males, and 150 shuodfCs, were entertained daily; and, at the close of the 
fes t i val, the priests of the tempie received 420 roopees * 
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large sum, even kings have been anxious to Jay hold of such a 
source of revenue. 

The images of the gods may be made of almost all the 
metals, as well as of wood, stone, day, &c* Most of the 
permanent images are made of wood or stone j those which 
are destroyed at the close of a festival, are made of day. 
Small images of brass, silver, and gold, arc not uncommon. 
The sculpture of the stone images resembles that of the Popish 
images of the 12th century ; those cast in brass, &c., exhibit 
a similar progress of the arts. The consecration of an image 
is accompanied with a number of ceremonies, the most singu¬ 
lar of which is that of conveying sight arrd life to the image, 
fbr which there are appropriate formulas, with prayers, invit¬ 
ing the deity to come and dwell in it. After this ceremony, 
the image becomes sacred, and is carefully guarded from every 
offensive approach. The shastrus contain directions for making 
idols, and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a 
description of each idol; but in many instances these forms 
are disregarded, and the proprietor, though compelled to pre¬ 
serve the identity of the image, indulges his ^rvn fancy* Some 
images are very diminutive, especially those made of the pre¬ 
cious metals ; but others, if for temporary use, are very large : a 
stone image of the lingu is to be seen at Benares, which six men 
with joined hands can hardly grasp* At the festival of Karti- 
key u, the god of war, an image is sometimes made thirty 
cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other 
countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contributed to 
carry the arts of painting or sculpture to any perfection. 

Anybramhiin, properly qualified by rank and knowledge, 
may officiate in a temple, and perform the general work of 
a priest* There is no order of bramhiins to whom the priest¬ 
hood is eonfinecR : many bramhiins employ others as priests j 

p l insert a short extract from Bryce's ** Sketch of tire State of British 
Imiiv in order to assure, the author, that, as it respects Bengal, it is 
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a shoddru must employ a bramhun, but lie has his own choice 
of the individual ; he cannot repeat a single formula of the 
vSdu himself without being guilty of the highest offence. 
There are different offices in which priests are employed; but 
any bramhun, properfy qualified, may perform the ceremonies 
attached to them all (see vol iii, p, 239), In general, a family, 
able to bear the expense, employs a priest on a regular allow¬ 
ance: some priests are retained by many families of the same 
cast; such a person is called the joiners 1 priest, or the weavers* 
priest, The bramhun s employed as priests to the shod- 
drus are not in high estimation among their brethren, who 
never fail fo degrade the shoddru in every stage and state of 
life. The fees of the priest are in general very small: on 
some occasions, at the dedication of a temple, at the cere¬ 
monies for the dead when performed for a rich man, at the 
great festivals, &c., the priest receives very liberal presents. 
Female priests are almost unknown to the Hindoos; one or 
. two instances are recorded in vol. iii, p, 183, 186. 

The ceremonies at the temples are in most cases performed 
daily, morning, fihon, and evening, at which times food is pre¬ 
sented fo the idol: the services are short, and consist of a few 
forms of petition and praise, during the presentation of flowers, 
leaves, and {except to Shivu) a few articles of food, the priest 
is commonly the only person present. The doors of the lingu 
temples are generally open all day; multitudes of these temples 
are never honoured with worship, though they contain an idol : 
this is accounted for by there being several of these temples 
erected in one spot belonging to the same individual, Hindoos 
in general bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether 
the doors be open or shut. Where the deity is honoured by 

wholly without foundation* tf< The laws have always confined a certain pro¬ 
portion of bramhuns to the service of the pagodas, to the education of 
youth, anil to study. 1 " p. 57, ** No pains are spared in rendering accom¬ 
plished those females, who, as the fascinating instruments of superstition, 
are employed in the service of their temples," p* 54, 

VOL. I. 
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bloody sacrifices,, a post is erected in front of the temple, for 
the slaughter of animals. No assemblies can be accommodated 
in these edifices; but on particular occasions the people are 
collected before the door, and sit or stand under an awning. 
The idols in honour of Vislmoo are laid down to sleep in the 
day, if the image be not too large ;—a poor compliment to a 
god, that he wants rest! The utensils employed in the ceremo¬ 
nies at the temples are, several dishes to hold the offerings, a 
band-bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an incense dish, a cop¬ 
per cup to receive drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and the 
gods, another smaller one to pour from, a seat of kooshu grass 
for the priest, a large metal plate used as a bell, and a conch 
or shell. All these articles do not cost more than twenty shil¬ 
lings, unless the owner wish them to be costly. 

Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abound 
among this people, to whom may truly be applied the remark 
of Paul to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 22); the festivals are 
noted in the Hindoo almanacks, and are generally held at the 
full or total wane of the moon- In the month of February, they 
have one festival in honour of the goddess ©^earning, Sums- 
wiitee, which continues one day. In March three, in honour 
of Shivii, Krishna, and Girnga. In April two; one on the an¬ 
niversary of the birth of Ram, and the other the horrid 
swinging festival. In June two ; one in honour of Giinga, and 
the other Jugunnatlfs car festival; the latter is again revived 
in July, when the car returns to the temple. In August the 
car is worshipped, and the birth of Krishna celebrated. In 
September the memory of deceased ancestors is commemo¬ 
rated, and the Doorga festival held. In October one, in ho¬ 
nour of the goddess Rutiintee ; and in November another, in 
honour of Kartikeyu, the god of war. On all these occasions 
the public offices are closed; but many other holidays arc kept 
by the Hindoos, which are not honoured as public festivals. 


The reader will find, invol, in, p. 249, an account of the daily 
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duties of a bramhun j by which it appears* that if he strictly 
conform to the rules of his religion* he must spend almost his 
whole time in religious ceremonies. The bratnhuns at present 
curtail these ceremonies* especially those engaged in secular 
affairs* who spend perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the 
morning, after their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas 
before the iignu, or the stone called the shalgramu, or a pan 
of water. Many, however, content themselves with bathing, 
and repeating the name of their guardian deity. 

The form of initiation into the service of a person's guardian 
deity consists in giving him the name of this deity, and ex¬ 
horting him to repeat it continually. The ceremony of initiation 
is given in vol iii; p. 258. From this time, the initiated becomes 
entitled to all the privileges of the Hindoo religion^ is placed 
under the protection of the gods, and receives the benediction 
of his spiritual guide. The Hindoos are careful to conceal the 
words of initiation, and do not wish to declare to strangers what 
god they have chosen for their guardian deity. 

The spiritual ^uide, who is chosen by the person himself, re¬ 
ceives the highest reverence from the disciple, and is some¬ 
times worshipped by him as a god. Disobedience to this guide 
is one of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, and his 
anger is dreaded more than that of the gods. When the dis¬ 
ciple approaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, anti the 
priest places his foot on his head. T.o such a state oi degrada¬ 
tion does the Hindoo superstition reduce the people ! these 
priests are notorious for covetousness and impurity : some 
of them plunder the disciples of their all, and others violate the 
chastity of their wives. They are not distinguished by any 
particular dress, nor do they perform any offices of worship 
for their disciples. 

Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, 
is one of the most constant and necessary duties enjoined upon 
f i 2 
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the Hindoos: the bramhfins, after bathing* frequently com¬ 
plete their devotions on the banks of the river j others go borne, 
and repeat the requisite forms before the shalgramu, or a pan 
of water* The people are taught that bathing is a religious 
ceremony, by which they become purified from sin H They 
are never directed to bathe to promote bodily health. In the 
act of bathing, they pour our drink-offerings to deceased an¬ 
cestors.— To be convinced how entirely the present race of 
Hindoos are influenced by the promises of salvation held out in 
their sacred books on this subject, it is only necessary for a 
person to attend to what is passing around him, viz * to the 
crowds bathing at the landing-places of the Ganges; to the per¬ 
sons bearing the sacred water Into distant countries, in vessels 
suspended from their shoulders; to the shraddbusand other re¬ 
ligious ceremonies performed on its banks $ to the number of 
temples on both sides of the river; to so great a part of the 
Bengal population having erected their habitations near the 
river ; to the number of brick landing-places, built as acts of 
holiness, to assist the people in obtaining the favour of Gunga; 
to the houses erected for the sick by the sides of the river ; to 
the people bringing their sick relations, amf 'lSying them on 
bedsteads, or on the ground, by the side of the Ganges, waiting 
to burn them there, and to throw their ashes into the river ; to 
the immense crowds on the banks, waiting for a junction of the 

q And jet so far are the Hindoos from having any moral feelings, even in 
their acts of purification, that few men bathe in a retired sit nation : the 
majority choose those places to which the female bathers resort, and on 
their account remain in the water long beyond l he time necessary for their 
ablutions* Many an infamous assignment is made by looks, &c. while they 
are thus washing away their sins* A number of bratuhuns engage as cooks 
to opulent families, to facilitate their licentious intrigues : this is become so 
common, that the bramhfins, proverbially known by the name of cooking 
bramhuus, are treated with the greatest suspicion by .those who care for the 
chastity of their wives* Multitude* of bramhuna likewise are employed as 
priests to prostitutes , aud actually perform the offices of religion in houses 
of m-fame^-so completely absent is the moral principle from the religion 
of the Hi luIoos 1 
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planets, at which moment they plunge into the stream with the 
greatest eagerness j to the people committing the images of 
their gods to the sacred stream, at the close of their festivals; 
and, finally, to the boats crowded with passengers going to 
Saugtir island (Gunga-sagiiru) every year/ 

The forms of worship (pooja) before the idol are particu¬ 
larly laid down in vol + iii, p. £80. The priest who'officiates has 
the common dress of a bramhijn ; it must, however, be clean: 
he has occasionally one or two bram huns to assist him in pre¬ 
senting the offerings. 

Short forms of praise and prayer to the gods are continually 
used, and are supposed to promote very highly a person’s spi¬ 
ritual interests- The following is an example of praise ad¬ 
dressed to Gunga :—*< O goddess, the owl that lodges in the 
hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he 
may possess a million of stately elephants, and may have the 
wives of a million of conquered enemies to serve him, is no¬ 
thing, Example of prayer ;—** Q god ! I am the greatest sin¬ 
ner in the world j but thou, among the god s, art the greatest 
saviour: I leave my cause in thy hands/’ Praise is considered 
as more prevalent with the gods than prayer, as the gods are 
mightily pleased with flattery. Some unite vows to their sup¬ 
plications, and promise to present to the god a handsome offer¬ 
ing if he be propitious. 

Another act of Hindoo devotion is meditation on the form of 
an id oh Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory letter to the Geeta, 
says. The Rev. Mr, Maurice describes the bramhitns as de¬ 
voting a certain period of time to the contemplation of the 

r Till lately, people used to throw themselves, or their children, to the 
alligators at this place, under the idea that dying at Gilnga-sagurii, io the 
jaws of an alligator, was the happiest of deaths* This is now prevented by 
a guard of sepoys sent hy Govern meat. 
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deity, his attributes, and the moral duties of life, The truth 
is, that in this Hindoo act of devotion there is not a vestige of 
reference to the divine attributes, nor to moral duty. I he 
Hindoo rehearses in his mind the form of the god, his co¬ 
lour, the number of his heads, eyes, hands, &c.> and nothing 
more. 

Repeating the names of the gods, particularly of a person's 
guardian deity, is one of the most common, and is considered 
as one of the most efficacious acts of devotion prescribed in 
the sha&Uus. The oftener the name is repeated, the greater 
the merit. Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these 
names either alone, or at work, or to a parrot; others, as they 
walk along, count the repetitions by the beads of their neck¬ 
lace, which they then hold in the hand. 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies, called vrutus, 
exist among the Hindoos, which arc practised with the hope 
of obtaining some blessing; females chiefly attend to these 
ceremonies* ^ 

Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos- 
Some fasts are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very 
religious must often abstaiiifrom food. It is commended, not 
as an act of preparation for some duty, calling for great atten¬ 
tion of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour of the 
gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for 
-another, and the merit of the action is then transferred to the 
person paying and employing another in this work. 

Gifts to bramhiins are highly meritorious, as might be ex¬ 
pected in a system exclusively formed for their exaltation : the 
more costly the gift, the more valuable the promissory note, 
drawn on heaven, and presented to the giver, Giving enter¬ 
tainments to bramlnms is also another action which procures 
heaven. 
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Hospitality to travellers is placed among lire duties of the 
Hindoos, and is practised to a considerable extent* though the 
distinctions of cast destroy the feelings which should give effi¬ 
cacy to this excellent Jaw. So completely do these distinctions 
destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many un¬ 
fortunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able 
to relieve them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, 
by urging* that they are of another cast: a bramhun finds 
friends every where, but the cast has sunk the afflicted sboo- 
drft to the level of the beasts: when a bramhun is relieved, 
however, he is not indebted to the benevolence of his coun¬ 
trymen, so much as to the dread which they feel lest neglect 
of a bramhun should bring upon them the wrath of the gods. 

Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making 
roads for pilgrims, &c„ are other duties commanded by the 
shastru, and practised by the modem Hindoos, 

Reading and rehearsing the poovanus are prescribed to the 
Hindoos as religious duties, and many attend to them at times 
in a very expensive manner. 

Some ceremonies which are contrary to every principle of 
benevolence exist among this people, one of which is to repeat 
certain formulas, for the sake of injuring, removing, or de¬ 
stroying enemies. Here superstition is made an auxiliary to 
the most diabolical passions. 

Rut what shall we say of the murder of widows on the funeral 
pile ?—this too is an act of great piety. r \ he priest assists the 
poor wretch, in her last moments, before she falls on the pile, 
with the formulas given by the Hindoo legislators; and, to com* 
plete this most horrible of alWreligious customs, the son of this 
wretched victim kindles the fire In the very face of the mother 
who gave him birth. Can there possibly be a greater outrage 
on human nature ? Is there any thing like it in all the records 
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of the most wild and savage nations? The North American 
Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the work 
of scalping and murder* but the victim is his enemy, taken in 
battle ; here the victim is an innocent woman—a mother—a 
widow, her heart fresh bleeding under the loss of the companion 
of her youth—‘the murderer, her own child—dragged to the 
work by the mild bratnhun, who dances, and shouts, and drowns 
the cries of the family and the victim in the horrid sounds of 
the drum. Such is the balm which is here poured into the 

broken heart of the widow* Nor are these unheard of, un- 

\ 

paralleled murders, perpetrated in the night, in some impene¬ 
trable forest, but in the presence of the whole population of 
India, in open day :—and oh! horrible, most horrible ! not less 
than several thousands of these unfortunate women* it is sup¬ 
posed, are immolated every twelve months. I have heard that 
the son sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed, 8 
and that some of these human victims are almost dead with 
fear before they are touched by the Harness But such are the 
effects of superstition and the influence of long-established 
customs* joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state of widow¬ 
hood, that* in the first moments of grief ^nd distraction 
for the loss of her husband* reason is overpowered* and the 
widow perishes on the funeral pile* the victim of grief, super¬ 
stition, and dread. Many widows are buried alive with the 
corpses of their husbands. 

Voluntary suicide is not only practised to a dreadful extent 
among the Hindoos* but the shastrus positively recommend the 

£ The shastrix prescribes, that he should do it with his head turned from 
the pile. Kennett, describing the Roman funeral* says, "The next of bloud 
performed the ceremony of lighting the pile* which they did with a torch* 
turning their face all the while the other way* as if it was done Out of ne¬ 
cessity and not willingly.** - * 

1 These barbarous murderers say* that when a woman is thus frightened 
to death, the gods, charmed with her devotion, have tahen her before she 
entered upon this holy act* 
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crime! and promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he 
die in the Ganges ! Nay, the bramhuns, as well as persons 
of other casts, assist those who design thus to end life, of 
which the reader will find instances recorded in vol. Hi, pp. 
$28, $29, 332. In some places of the Ganges, deemed pe¬ 
culiarly sacred and efficacious, infatuated devotees very fre¬ 
quently drown themselves. A respectable bramhun assured 
the author, that in a stay of only two months at Allahabad, 
he saw about thirty persons drown themselves! Lepers are 
sometimes burnt alive with their own consent, to purify them¬ 
selves from disease in the next birth. Others throw them¬ 
selves under the wheels of Jugunnat'h’s ponderous car, and 
perish instantly. Multitudes perish annually by disease and 
wanton idolatrous pilgrimages $ and notwithstanding the be¬ 
nevolent efforts of Col. Walker, it is certain, that infanticide 
is again practised since his return to England, to as great an 
extent as ever in various parts of Hindoost'han (see vol. in, 
p. 339.) 

Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of vi¬ 
siting sacred places." There are few Hindoos grown up to 
mature age, who have not vi&ited one or more of these places, 
the resort of pilgrims. Many spend their whole lives in 

* A journey to Benares, &c., and the performance of religious ceremo¬ 
nies there, are actions In the highest repute for religions merit amongst 
llie Hindoos* JVJany sirkars in Calcutta indulge the hope, that they shall 
remove all the at us they commit in the service of Europeans (which every 
one knows arc neither few nor small) by a journey to Benares, before 
they die. The Hindoo pundits declare, that even Europeans, dying at 
Benares, though they may have lived all their days upop cow's flesh, will 
certainly obtain absorption into Be umlm. On this subject, they quote a 
couplet, in which Benares is compared to a loose female, who receives all' 
and destroys their desire of sin, by quenching their appetites, The Hin¬ 
doo learned men also admit, that Englishmen may partake of the bit’Ssitigs 
of their religion in two other instances, viz. if they become firm believers in 
Gilnga, or die at Jugtinua t’h-ksb£tru. In all other respects, the Hindoo 
heavens arc shut against all eaters of cow'^s flesh* 
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passing repeatedly from one end of Hindoost'han to the other 
as pilgrims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower 
orders, householders and learned bramhiins are equally infa¬ 
tuated, and think it necessary to visit one or more of these 
spots for the purification of the soul before death. In some 
instances, a river; in others a natural phenomenon; and in 
others a famous idol, attracts the Hindoos* Large sums arc 
expended by the rich, arid by the poor their- little all, in these 
joumies, in the fees to thu bramhuns, and in expenses at the 
sacred place* I have given an account of the ceremonies 
preparatory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those which are 
performed when the pilgrims arrive at the consecrated place; 
to which are also added particulars of the most frequented of 
these haunts of superstition* 

For the expiation of sin, different methods of atonement 
are prescribed in the Hindoo writings: many of which, how¬ 
ever, have fallen into disuse. 

Lest the observance of all these acts of/eligious homage 
should fail to secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos 
are taught to repeat the names of the gods in their last hours ; 
and are also enjoined to make presents to the bramhinis, espe¬ 
cially to their spiritual guides j their relations also immerse the 
body of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, 
and pour copiously of this sacred water into the dying man. 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they 
make to it offerings of rice, &c. in a religious ceremony, almost 
universally attended to, called the shraddhS, and on which 
very frequently a rich man expends not less than 3 or 4-00,000 
roopces. To present this offering at Guya, is supposed to be 
attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from 
all sorrow.* The pooratms teach, that after death the 

* ff Ah 1“ *said a Hindoo one day, in Ifoe hearing of {tie author, lament' 
ing \hn catastrophe, tf it Is not every one who sets out for Guya, that 
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soul becomes united to an aerial body* and passes to the seat 
of judgment, where it is tried by Yumu, the Indian Pluto, who 
decides upon its future destiny* It; however, remains in this 
aerial vehicle till the last shraddhu is performed, twelve 
months after death*; when it passes into happiness or misery, 
according to the sentence of Yumu, 

The same works teach* that there are many places of Iiappi- - 
ness for the devout, as well as of misery for the wicked; that 
God begins to reward in this life those who have performed 
works of merit, and punishes the wicked here by various afflic¬ 
tions; that indeed all present events* prosperous or adverse, 
are the rewards or punishments Inevitably connected with 
merit or demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present 
life; that where merit preponderates, the person, alter ex¬ 
piating sin by death and by sufferings in hell, rises to a higher 
birth, or ascends to the heaven of his guardian deity. 

The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly 
sensual, and the miseries of the wicked as consisting in corpo¬ 
ral punishment: the descriptions of the former disgust a chaste 
mind by their grossness, and those given of the latter offend 
the feelings by their brutal literality- 

Anxious to obtain the Confession of Faith of a Beam- 
hun, from his own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior 
understanding, and I here give a translation of this article : 

a God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, un- 
corrupt, all-wise, the ever-blessed, the almighty; his perfec¬ 
tions are indescribable, and past finding out: he rules over 

reaches the place.’ * Another Hindoo) in the presence of the author, re¬ 
proving a young bramhuu, who refused to afford pecuniary help to his 
aged infirm parent, ashed ?ihn, if this was not the grand reason why a 
person entered into the marriage state, that lie might have a sou, who, by 
offerings at Giiya, might procure for him happiness after death? 
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alf, supports all, destroys all, and remains after the destruc¬ 
tion of all ; there is none like him ; he is silence ; he is free 
from passion, from birth, Ac., from increase and decrease, 
from fatigue, the need of refreshment, &c, He possesses 
the power of infinite diminution, and lightness, and is the soul 
of alL 

rf He created, and then entered into, all things ; In which he 
exists in two ways, untouched by matter, and receiving the 
fruits of practice.* He now assumes visible forms, for the sake 
of engaging the minds of mankind. The different gods are 
parts of Got 1, though his essence remains undiminished, as 
rays of light leave the sun his undiminished splendour. He 
created the gods to perform those things in the government 
of the world of which man was incapable. Some gods are 
parts of other gods, and there are deities of still inferior 
powers. If it be asked, why God himself does not govern the 
world, the answer is, that it might subject him to exposure, 
and he chooses to be concealed : he therefore governs by the 
gods, who are emanations from the one God, possessing a 
portion of his power; he who worships the gods as the one 
God, substantially worships God. The gods are helpful to 
men in all human affairs, but they are not friendly to those 
who seek final absorption, being jealous lest, instead of attain¬ 
ing absorption, they should become gods, and rival them, 

u Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the per¬ 
former, which raises him in every future birth, and at length 
advances him to heaven (where he enjoys happiness for a limited 
period), or carries him towards final absorption. 

* Here at) objection presses haul on the bramhftn, that it is Goff, or 
Spirit, then, in matter, that suffers, since matter cannot suffer. To this he 
answers, that the fa tart, though it be Inanimate, and, in consequence, un¬ 
conscious matter, by its nearness to spirit, becomes capable of joy and 
sorrow, ami that this ts the sufferer. 
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** Happiness in actual enjoyment is the fruit of the merito¬ 
rious works of preceding births; but very splendid acts of 
merit procure exaltation even in the birth in which they are 
performed. So, the misery which a person is now enduring, 
is the fruit of crimes in a former birth ; enormous crimes how¬ 
ever meet with punishment in the life in which they are com¬ 
mitted. The miseries of a future state arise out of sins un- 
removed by former sufferings ; an inanimate state, and that of 
reptiles, are also called states of suffering. Absorption can be 
obtained only by qualifications acquired on earth; and to ob¬ 
tain this, even an inhabitant of heaven must be born on earth. 
A person may sink to earth again by crimes committed in 
heaven. The joys of heaven arise only from the gratification 
of the senses. A person raised to heaven is considered as a 
god. 

<c Every ceremony of the Hindoo religion is either accom¬ 
panied by a general prayer for some good, or is done from pure 
devotion, without hope of reward ; or from a principle of 
obedience to the shastru, which has promised certain blessings 
on the performance of such and such religious actions. 

Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common 
one at present is the burnt-offering with clarified butter, &c. 
It is performed to procure heaven, The worship of the gods 
is, speaking generally, followed by benefits in a future state, 
as the prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gods.—Re¬ 
peating the names of the gods procures nekveri, for the name 
of god is like fire, which devours every combustible,—Bathing 
is the means of purification before religious services, and when 
attended to in sacred places, merits heaven.—Gifts to the poor, 
and to persons of merit, and losing life to save another, are 
actions highly meritorious, and procure for the person future 
happiness,—Fasting is an act of merit, as the person refuses 
food in devotion to the gods.—-Vows to the gods procure hea¬ 
ven.—Praise offered to the gods in songs, is efficacious in pro- 
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curing future happiness.—Visiting holy places, a spiritual 
guide, a father or am other, destroys all sin.—Compassion, for¬ 
bearance, tenderness (regarding the shedding of blood), speak¬ 
ing truth, entertaining strangers, becoming the refuge of the 
oppressed, planting trees, cutting pools of water, making 
flights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving 
water to the thirsty, building temples and lodging-houses for 
travellers, hearing the praise of the gods or a sacred book, 
&c., are actions which merit heaven.*—Religious austerities are 
useful to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to a pure 
* state. These austerities are rewarded cither by heaven or 
absorption.” 

Thus far this bramhinical Confession of Faith, Its author 
lias scarcely noticed the amazing efficacy ascribed to religious 
abstraction, and the austerities practiced by anchorites, though 
the doctrine of the vedus evidently favours an ascetic life. In¬ 
deed, retirement from the world and abstraction of mind, 
assisted by bodily austerities, is considered as the direct way to 
find beatitude $ yet it is not denied, but that a person who 
continues in a secular state, may, by performing the duties of 
his religion, accelerate his approach, either in this or some 
future birth, to divine destiny. + The yogee being thus exalted 
in the Hindoo system of theology, and in consequence 
honoured by his countrymen, it has become very common to 
embrace the life of a religious mendicant j to do which, 
indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, 
there are many inducements very different from those of a 
religious nature : disappointments in life, disagreeable domes¬ 
tic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connections, 
and very often a wish to procure impunity in the commission of 
flagrant crimes/ induce many to embrace such a life. Perhaps 

* Ihave noticed in vobiii. p. 404, the fact, that many hordes of mendi¬ 
cants are armed, and live by public plunder; but perhaps there are quite as 
many secret robbers to be found in the garb of religious mendicants. Since 
this fact has become more generally known, many have suffered the punish¬ 
ment of their crimes. 
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there is not a single instance at present known, of a person's 
becoming an ascetic from the pure desire of absorption. In 
cases where there is the greatest appearance of such a desire, 
the hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption 
from the troubles of mortal existence. I have given in this 
work an account of nearly twenty orders of mendicants (voh 
ii| + p. 404j &c.)» the followers of diiFcrent deities : these are 
the scourge of the country, though the legitimate offspring of 
this baneful superstition. Nor need we now expect to see 
realized the description of a yogee as laid down in the sliastru; 
tins description“never was realized; those who have received 
the highest fame as yogees, were as corrupt, perhaps, as the 
present wretched imitators of these austerities. Many actions 
are attributed to them which put human nature to the blush. 

Such is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is 
practised at present The ceremonies most popular are-the 
daily ablutions, repeating the names of the gods, the daily 
worship of some idol, and visiting holy places. The works of 
merit in greatest estimation are, entertaining brambuns, build¬ 
ing temples, citing pools, erecting landing-places to the 
Ganges, and expensive offerings to deceased ancestors* 

The strict bramhuns are distinguished by a scrupulous regard 
to bathing, the dally worship of their guardian deity, and a 
proud contempt of the lower orders. The voishnuviis are 
more sociable, and converse much among cadi other on their 
favourite KrishniJ, and the accidents connected with religious 
pilgrimages. 

ff At present/' says the bramhun whose confession of faith 
has been given in the preceding pages, “ nine parts in ten of 
ike whole Hindoo population have abandoned all conscientious 
regard to the forms of their religion. They rise in the morn¬ 
ing without repeating the name of god, and perform no reli¬ 
gious ceremony whatever till the time of bathing at noon, 
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when, for fear of being reproached by their neighbours, thej' 
go and bathe: a few labour through the usual ceremonies, 
which occupy about fifteen minutes; the rest either merely 
bathe, or hypocritically make a few of the signs used in wor¬ 
ship, and then return home and eat. This constitutes the whole 
of their daily practice. Among these nine parts, moreover, 
there are many who spend the time of bathing in conversation 
with others, or in gazing at the women ; and some are to be found 
who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in re¬ 
ligious ceremonies: f What! you have taken an ass's load 

* 

of religion*/ ( Faith ! you are become very religious—a very 
holy man. Rise, and go to your proper work/ Three-fourths 
of the single tenth part attend to the daily duties of their 
religion in the following manner :—when they rise, they repeat 
the name of their guardian deity, make a reverential motion 
with the head and hands in remembrance of their absent 
spiritual guide, then wash themselves in the house, and pursue 
their business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected 
to prepare the flowers, &e. for worship, the master of the family 
scolds his wife in some such words as these :— u Why do I 
labour to maintain you? It is not becaus^ you can answer 
for me, or preserve me fisom punishment at death, but that 
you may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name 
of God, and prepare for a future state/ If the son is to be 
reproved for such a neglect, the father asks him, if he is not 
ashamed to spend so much time in play, careless howmuch 
fatigue he undergoes to please himself, while he is unwilling 
to do the smallest trifle to please the gods. He declares him¬ 
self ashamed of such a family, and desires to see their faces 
no more. He then gathers the flowers himself, and going to 
the river side, takes some clay, examines whether it be free 
from every impurity, lays it down, taking a morsel with him 
into the water, immerses himself once, and then rubs himself 
with the clay, repeating this prayer, 4 O earth ! thou bearest 
the weight of the sins of all : take my sins upon thee, and 
grant me deliverance/ He then invites to him the river god- 
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desses Yiimoona, Godavuree, Suruswiitee, Nurmuda, Sind- 
hoo, and Kav4ree, that he may, in Gunga, have the merit of 
bathing in them all at once, and again immerses himself, after 
repeating, 4 On such a day of the month, on such a day of 
the moon, &c., I (sucti a one) bathe in the southwards-flowing 
Gunga. 1 He then offers up a prayer for himself in some such 
words as these f Ubbdyu-chirr unu, praying for final hap¬ 
piness for ten millions of his family, bathes in Gungaand 
then immerses again. Next, he repeats the day of the month, 
of the moon, &c*, and immerses himself, while he utters, 
4 Let my guardian deity be propitious f and then ascends the 
bank, wiping his hair, and repeating the praises of Gunga, as, 
* O Gunga, thou art the door of heaven, thou art the wa¬ 
tery image of religion, thou arc the garland round the head of 
Shivii; the very craw-fish in thee are happy, while a king at a 
distance from thee is miserable/ He then sits down, and 
repeats certain prayers to the sun for the removal of his sins, 
among which is the celebrated gayutree, c Let us meditate on 
the adorable light of the divine Ruler , (Savitree :) may it guide 
our intellects' He next pours out drink-offerings to Yumu, 
to Brumha, Yi^noo, Roodru, the eight progenitors of man¬ 
kind, to all the gods, and all living things in the three worlds, 
to certain sages, and at length to his forefathers, praying 
that they may hereby be satisfied* Now he forms, with the 
day he had prepared, an image of the lingu, and worships it; 
which act includes praise to one of the gods, prayers for pre¬ 
servation, meditation on the form of the idol, hymns on the 
virtues of some deity, and repetitions of the names of the gods. 
He then returns home, and repeats, if he has leisure, certain 
portions of one of the shastrus. Before he begins to eat, he 
offers up his food to his guardian deity, saying, 4 I offer this 
food to such a godf and after sitting, with his eyes closed, 
as long as would be requisite to milk a cow, he takes the 
food and eats it, In the evening, just before sunset, iif he 
have a temple belonging to him, he presents some fruits, &c. 
to the image, repeats parts of the ceremonies of the forenoon, 
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and the name of some deity at considerable length. When he 
retires to rest, he repeats the word Fudmu-nabhii, a name of 
Vishnoo. Perhaps one person in ten thousand carries these 
ceremonies a little farther than this” 

As a person passes along the streets and roads he is conti¬ 
nually reminded of one or other of these ceremonies— here sits 
a man in his shop, repeating the name of his guardian deity, or 
teaching it to his parrot*—there go half a dozen voiragees, or 
other persons, making their journey to some holy place— 
here passes a person, carrying a basket on his head, contain¬ 
ing rice, sweetmeats, fruits, flowers, an offering to his 
guardian deity—here comes a man with a chaplet of red 
flowers round his head, and the head of a goat in his hand, 
having left the blood and carcase before the image of Kalee— 
there sits a group of Hindoos, listening to three or four per¬ 
sons rehearsing and chanting poetical versions of the poora- 
rms—here sits a man in the front of his house reading one of 
the pooranus, b moving his body like the trunk of a tree in a 

a Tina ceremony is supposed to bring great blessings^Jioth on the teacher 
and the scholar : the parrot obtains heaven, and so does its master. Num¬ 
bers of Hindoos, particularly in a morning and evening, may be seen in the 
streets walking about with parrots in their bauds, and repeating aloud to 
them, tf Radha-KrisMu, Radha-KrishnU, K vlshnu, Krisbuu, Radha, Rad- 
ha/' or u Shlvfi-Doorga,” or “ Kalee-t£irau." Some are thus employed 
six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the parrot has learnt bis 
lesson. The merit consists in having repeated the name of a god so great a 
number^of times* 

b Reading a book, or having it read at a person’s house, even though the 
person himself should not understand it, is a most meritorious action. 
The love of learning for its own sake is unknown in Bengal: a Hindoo, 
if he applies to learnh’g, always does it to obtain roopees—or heaven. 
When he opens one of the shastrtis, or even an account-book, he makes a 
how to the boob. A shopkeeper, when he is about to balance his books, 
uncertain how- the balance will fall, makes a vow to some god, that if by 
his favour lie should not find himself in debt, he will present to him some 
offerings. 
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high'wind—and (early in the morning) here comes a group of 
jaded wretches, who have spent the night in hoistero-usly sing¬ 
ing filthy songs* and dancing in an indecent manner 3 before 
the image of Doorga—add to this, the villagers, men and 
women, coming dripping from the banks of the Ganges—and 
tlie reader lias a tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry, as it 
stalks, every day, along the streets and roads, and as it may bo 
recognized by any careless observer. 

The reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremo¬ 
nies not a particle is found to interest or amend the heart; 
no family bibJe, i( profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for in¬ 
struction in righteousness, that men may be thoroughly fur¬ 
nished unto all good works : 15 no domestic worships no pious 
assembly, where the village preacher **■ attempts each art, re¬ 
proves each dull delay, allures to brighter worlds, and leads 
the way.” No standard of morals to repress the vicious 5 no 
moral education in which the principles of virtue and religion 
may be implanted in the youthful mind. Here every thing 
that assumes the appearance of religion, ends (if you could 
forget its impt^ity) in an unmeaning ceremony, and leaves 
the heart cold as death to every moral principle. Hence the 
great bulk of the people have abandoned every form and ves¬ 
tige of religious ceremony. The bramhun who communicated 
this information, attributed this general disregard of their 
religion to the kulee-yoogii j and consoled himself with the 
idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact fulfil¬ 
ment of certain prophecies in the pooranus. 

Some persons may plead, the doctrine of a state of future 
rewards and punishments lias always been supposed to have a 
strong influence on public morals: the Hindoos not only have 
this doctrine in their writings, but are taught to consider every 

c The women lid children take no share in the worship performed by 
the master of the family* h is not supposed to belong to them. See'foN 
iii, p, 257, 
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disease anti mis fortune of life as an undoubted symptom of 
moral disease, and the terrific appearances of its close-pur¬ 
suing punishment—can this fail to produce a dread of vice, and 
a desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will still further 
assist the objector, and inform him, that the Hindoo writings 
declare, that till every immoral taint is removed, every sin 
atoned for, and the mind lias obtained perfect abstraction from 
material objects, it is impossible to be re-united to the Great 
Spirit $ and that, to obtain this perfection, the sinner must lin¬ 
ger in many hells, and transmigrate through almost every form 
of matter. Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable than that, with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh 
the weight of a feather, compared with the loss of a roopee. 
The reason is obvious : every Hindoo considers all his actions 
as the effect of his destiny ; he laments perhaps his miserable 
fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like the 
malefactor in a condemned cell* To this may be added, what 
must have forced itself on the observation of every thoughtful 
observer, that, in the absence of the religious principle, no out¬ 
ward terrors, especially those which are invisible and future, 
not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to m^ e men virtuous. 
—Painful experience proves, that even in a Christian country* 
if the religious principle does not exist, the excellency and the 
rewards of virtue, and the dishonour and misery attending vice, 
may be held up to men for ever, without making a single 
convert. 

But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculcated in 
the Hindoo writings, and to the vices and miseries engen¬ 
dered by the popular superstition * 

The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent 
intrigues, criminal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counter¬ 
act each other, has produced the most fatal effects on the 
minds of men. Can we expect a people to be better than 

their gods ? Brumha was inflamed with evil desires towards 

\ 
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his own daughter.*—Vishnoo, when incarnate as Bamunu, de* 
ceived king Bulee, and deprived him of his kingdom/—Shivu's 
wife was constantly jealous on account of his amours, and 
charged him with associating with the women of a low cast at 
Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivu and Mohinee, a female 
form of Vishnoo, is shockingly indelicate/—Vrihfisputee, the 
spiritual guide of the gods, committed a rape on his eldest 
brother's wife. 1 —Indrii was guilty of dishonouring the wife of 
his spiritual guide/—Sooryii ravished a virgin named Koontee/ 
Yiimu, in a passion, kicked his own mother, who cursed him, 
and afflicted him with a swelled leg, which to this day the 
worms are constantly devouring/—Ugnee was inflamed with 
evil desires towards six virgins, the daughters of as many 
sages; but was overawed by the presence of his wife/-—Biilu- 
ramu was a great drunkard.*—Vayoo was cursed by Diikshu, 
for making bis daughters crooked when they refused his em¬ 
braces. He he is also charged with a scandalous connection 
with a female monkey*"—When Vuroonu was walking in his 
own heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Gorvushie, 
a courtezan, tl'ipt, after a long contest, she was scarcely able 
to extricate herself from him. 0 —Xrishnu's thefts, wars, and 
adulteries are so numerous, that luY whole history seems to be 
one uninterrupted series of crimes/—In the images of Kalee, 
she is represented as treading on the breast of her husbands— 
Liikshmee and Suruswiitee, the wives of Yishnoo, were con¬ 
tinually quarrelling/—It is worthy of inquiry, bow the world 
is governed by these gods, more wicked than men, that we may 
be able to judge bow far they can be the objects of faith, hope, 
and affection,—Let us open the Hindoo sacred writings ; here 
we see the Creator and the Preserver perpetually counteracting 
each other. Sometimes the Preserver is destroying, and at 

d Sec Kalika pooranu. * See M&habhaHitii. * Ibid* 

* Ibid. Mbid. 1 IHd. MbiJ* 1 Ibid. 

m Ibid. “ See Ram ay tin ii. ° Ibid. * See the Sbi€e- 

bhagiivfttii, q Sec (be Marktimteytt pooranti, * Sec the Vrihiutdhttrmti 
pootauii. 
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other times the Destroyer is preserving. On a certain occa¬ 
sion^ Shivu granted to the great enemy of the gods, Rav»n j 
a blessing which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove 
the 330 , 000,000 of gods into a state of desperation. Brumba 
created Koombhii-kumS, a monster larger than the whole 
island of Lunka ; but was obliged to doom him to an almost 
perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an universal, famine. 
This god is. often represented as bestowing a blessing, to re¬ 
move the effects of which Vishnoo is obliged to become incar¬ 
nate : nay, these effects have not in some cases been removed 
till all the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and 
have been obliged to go a begging; till all human affairs have 
been thrown into confusion, and all the elements seized and 
turned against the Creator, the Preserver, and the Repro¬ 
ducer. When some giant, blessed by Brumlia, has destroyed 
the creation, Vishnoo ar.d Shivu have been applied toj but 
they have confessed that they could do nothing for the totter¬ 
ing universe. 

Reverence for the gods, especially among » the poor, as 
might be expected, does not exceed their merits ; yet it is a 
shocking fact, that language like the following should be used 
respecting what the Hindoos suppose to be the Providence 
which governs the world :—when it thunders awfully, respect¬ 
able Hindoos say, “ Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad day 
the lower orders say, « The rascally gods are dying.” During 
a heavy rain, a woman of respectable cast frequently says, 
“ Let the gods perish, my clothes are all wet.” A man ol 
low cast says, “ These rascally gods are sending more rain 

In witnessing such a state of gross ignorance, on a subject 
of infinite moment to men, how forcibly do we feel the truth 
and the wisdom of the declaration of the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion, “ This is life eternal, to know thee, the 
only true God !” A correct knowledge of the Divine perfec- 
« See llie Kamayuuii. 
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tions, in the mind of a sincere Christian, is a treasure which 
transcends in value all the riches of the earth : for instance, 
how much does the doctrine of the Divine Unity tend to fix 
the hope and joy of the Christian l but the poor Hindoo 
knows not, amongst so many gods, upon whom to call, or in 
whom to trust. In the spirituality of the Divine nature, united 
to omniscience and omnipresence, the Christian finds a large 
field for the purest and most sublime contemplations ; but the 
degraded idolater, walking round his pantheon, sees beings 
that fill him only with shame or terror : he retires from the 
image of Kalee overwhelmed with horror, and from those of 
Kadha-Krishnu with confusion and contempt—or else inflamed 
with concupiscence* How effectual to awaken the fears and 
excite the salutary apprehensions of those who neglect their 
best interests, is the scripturd doctrine of the Divine Purity 
and Justice ; but the wretched Hindoo has the examples of the 
most corrupt beings, even in his gods, to lead him to perdition. 
How necessary to the happiness of a good man, are just ideas 
of the wisdom, and equity, and beneficence, of providential 
dispensations <-the reader has seen how impossible it is for a 
Hindoo to derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the 
doctrine of the shastrus respecting the government of the 
world. How consoling to a person, sensible of many failings, 
is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy;—but these heathens have 
nothing held out to encourage the hopes of the penitent; 
nothing short of perfect abstraction, and the extinction of 
every desire, qualify for deliverance from matter.—The sincere 
Christian, with his knowledge of God, c * casteth all his care 
on his Father, who is in heaven;” and the language of his 
mind, invigorated by the living waters flowing from the foun¬ 
tain of eternal truth, is, <e Thou shall guide me with thy coun¬ 
sel u Though I walk through the valley, and even the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is the Great Spirit 
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which is diffused through every form of animated matter ; that 
actions of every kind are his ; that he is the charioteer, and the 
body the chariot ; l that it is the highest attainment of human 
wisdom to realize the fact, that the human soul and Briimhu 
are one and the same. But by this doctrine all accountability 
is destroyed, and liability to punishment rendered preposte¬ 
rous* How often has the author heard it urged by the most 
sensible Hindoos, that the moving cause of every action, how- 
ever flagitious, is God; that man is an instrument upon which 
God plays what tune he pleases. Another modification of this 
doctrine is that of fate, or unchangeable destiny, embraced, 
without a dissentient voice, by all the Hindoos, Thus the 
Deity on his throne is insulted as the author of all crimes, and 
men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career of 
iniquity* 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage thebramhuns 
to despise the great body of the people, and teach them, that 
the very sight and touch of a shoodru renders them unclean* 
To be contented in ignorance is the duty of a ^oodru, as well 
as to drink with reverence and hope the water in which the 
brambun has washed his foot* The services, too, and the hopes 
held forth by this religion, are almost exclusively confined to 
the bramhiins. The shoodru is supposed to be born to evil 
destiny; and the only hope lie can indulge is, that after a long 
succession of transmigrations he may probably be born a 
bramhun. 

The subjugation of the passion, so much insisted upon in the 
Hindoo shastrus, applies to all virtuous as well as vicious de¬ 
sires* The person who is divested of all desire, even that of 
obtaining God, is described as having arrived at the summit of 
perfection* The love of parents, of children, &c. is an imper¬ 
fection, according to the Hindoo code : hence says Krishnu 


t See the VulantiUsarit. 
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f< Wisdom is exemption from attachment and affection for 
children, wife, and home” 11 

These shastnis also teach, that sin may be removed by the 
slightest ceremony ; and thus* instead of reforming, they pro¬ 
mise impunity in transgression. See different storiessn voL iii, 
pp- 59 , 212 , 216 , 

The uthttrvu vtitlu contains many prayers for the destruction 
of enemies; and gives a list of offerings proper to be presented 
to Rhftgtivufcee, that she may be induced to assist in the gratifi¬ 
cation of revengeful passions. 

In the institutes of Miinoo a man is allowed to commit adul¬ 
tery, if the female consent; to steal, for the sake of performing 
a religious ceremony; and to perjure himself from benevolent 
motives; they also allow of lying, to preserve the life of a 
bramliun, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress/ 

11 At the time a yarned native was assisting the iter. Mr.-Carey in tlit 
translation of (lie New Testament into the Suupkritfi, when such passages 
as thesevwere translating, “ Henceforth Jtnoiv I no man after the Jk«sh 
tl We are dead, and our life is hid,” &c,; if I am crucified to the world ■'* 
** We arc fools for Christ tf We are made a spectacle, &c.” he exclaimed, 
M This is pure voirageiiism; Paul was a true Pfirfim-hUiigsee/* Vet the 
divine principles upon which Paul trampled upon the world, and devoted 
himself supremely to God, have no existence in the alias tru. The Hindoo 
principle is mere stoicism ; iis origin is either selfishness, or infatuated am¬ 
bition : but the principle of the apostle was the love of Christ, who died 
on the cross for his enemies—as he himself says, ** The love of Christ, like 
an irresistible torrent, bears us a\vay; M €i If we are beside ourselves, it is 
for your sakes. 11 

* ** If a man, by the impulse of Inst, tell lies to a woman, or if his own 
life would otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house spoiled, or if it is 
for the benefit of a brumh fin, in such affairs falsehood is allowable/ 1 JffalAecTi 
Code of Gcnioo Laws. —Ho wean we wonder that the Hindoos should be so 
addicted to falsehood, when even in the rig-v^dfi, approached with profound 
reverence by so many Christian infidels, we find monstrous exaggerations like 
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What is still worse, in this code, a bramhun, in case of want, 
is permitted to steal, not from the rich merely, but—from his 
slave ! It is a common sentiment among this people, that in 
secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary; and perjmy 
is so common, that it is impossible to rely upon the testimony 
of Hindoo witnesses. The natives ridicule the idea of admi- 
nistering justice by oral testimony* 

I have given in vol. iii, p* 579, a tew examples of peisons 
raised to heaven by their own works, to shew that these works 
have nothing to do with real morality. But how shall we de¬ 
scribe the unutterabJeabominations connected with the popular 
superstition ? The author has witnessed scenes which can be 
clothed in no language, and has heard of other abominations 
practised in the midst of religious rites* and in the presence of 
the gods, which, if they could be described* wouldfill the whole 
Christian world with disgust and horror* Let impenetrable 
darkness cover them till the judgment of the great day. 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward 
excitements to evil in the public festivals; nor have civil nor 
spiritual terrors, the frowns of God and governors united, been 
found sufficient to keep within restraint the overflowings of 
iniquity but what must be the moral state of that country, 
where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead 
men to every species of vice ! These festivals and public exhi¬ 
bitions excite universal attention, and absorb, for weeks toge¬ 
ther, almost the whole of the public conversation: and such 
is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the whole 
country seems to be thrown into a ferment : health, property, 
time, business, every thing is sacrificed to them. In tins man- 

thesfolsowing I— 1 Bhur&iu distributed in Mftshnaru a hundred and seven 
thousand millions of black elephants with white lusts, and decked vviih 
gold/* A sacred fire was lighted for Bhfirfilil* son of Doosbvniu, in 
Sachigotmuj at which a thousand brain nuns shared a thousand millions of 
co ws apiece. 1 * See Air, Caleb roa k e 's fty . 
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ner are the people prepared to receive impressions from there 
national institutions. If these institutions were favourable to 
virtue, the effects would be most happy; but as, in addition to 
their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated to corrupt 
the mindj the most dreadful consequences follow, and vice, like 
a mighty torrent, flows through the plains of Bengal, with the 
force of the flood-tide of the Ganges, carrying along with it 
young and old, the learned and the ignorant, rich and poor, all 
casts and descriptions of people—-into an awful eternity ! 

In short, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousness 
which prevails at their festivals, and abounds in their popular 
works, with the enervating nature of the climate, have made the 
Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt people on earth. I 
have, in the course of this work, exhibited so many proofs of 
this fact, that I will not again disgust the reader by going into 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is 
almost unknown among the Hindoos ; the intercourse of the 
sexes approaches very near to that of the irrational animals. 
The husband ahftost invariably lives in criminal intercourse 
during the pupilage of his infant wife $ and she, if she becomes 
a widow, cannot marry, and in consequence, being destitute of 
a protector and of every moral principle, becomes a willing 
prey to the lascivious* 

Add to all this, the almost incredible number of human vic¬ 
tims which annually fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured 
on an estimate of the number of Hindoos who annually perish, 
the victims of the bramhinical religion (vol. iii, p. 343). Every 
additional information I obtain, and the opinions of the best 
informed persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me in 
the opinion, that this estimate is too low, that the havock is 
far greater, however difficult it may be to bring the mind to 
contemplate a scene of horror which outdoes all that has ever 
been perpetrated in the name of religion by all the savage na¬ 
tions put together. These cruelties, together with the con- 
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tempt which the Hindoos feel for the body as a mere tempo* 
rary shell, cast off at pleasure, and the disorganizing effects of 
the cast, render them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel: of 
which their want of every national provision for the destitute; 
their leaving multitudes to perish before their own doors, un¬ 
pitied and even unnoticed; the inhuman manner in which they 
burn the bodies of their deceased relations, and their savage 
triumphs when spectators of a widow burning in the flames of 
the funeral pile, are awful examples. 

But to know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, a person must 
wade through the filth of the thirty-six pooranus and other po¬ 
pular books—he must read and hear the modern popular poems 
and songs—he must follow the bramhun through his midnight 
orgies, before the image of Kalee, and other goddesses ; or he 
must accompany him to the nightly revels, the jatras, and listen 
to the filthy dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krishna 
and the daughters of the milkmen; or he must watch him, at 
midnight, choking, with the mud and water of the Ganges, a 
wealthy rich citizen, while in the delirium a fever; or, at 
the same hour, while murdering an unfaithful wife, or a sup¬ 
posed domestic enemy j burning the body before it is cold, 
and washing the blood from his hands in the sacred stream of 
the Ganges ; or he must look at the bramhun, hurrying the 
trembling half-dead widow round the funeral pile, and throw¬ 
ing her, like a log of wood, by the side of the loathsome car¬ 
case of lier husband, tying her to it, and then holding her 
down with bamboo levers till the fire has deprived her of the 
power of rising and running away,—After he has followed the 
bramhun through all these horrors, he will only have ap¬ 
proached the threshhold of this temple of Moloch, and he will 
begin to be convinced, that to know the Hindoo idolatry, as 
it is, a man must become a Hindoo—rather, he must become 
a bramhun : for a poor shoodru, by the very circumstances of 
his degradation, is restrained from many abominations which 
brain Inins alone are privileged to commit, And when he has 
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done this, let him meditate on this system in its effects on the 
mind of the afflicted or dying Hindoo * as described in vol, HI, 
pp> 383, 397, and 399 ; on reading which description he will 
perceive that the Hindoo finds nothing to support him in tlie 
system of philosophy and idolatry in which he has been edu¬ 
cated ; that in his distress he utters the loudest murmurs 
against tlie gods, and dies m the greatest perplexity and agi¬ 
tation of mind* He is not an ascetic ivho has spent his days 
in a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there¬ 
fore he has no hopes of absorption* He has performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situa¬ 
tion in the heavens of the gods* fie has been the slave of his 
passions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place 
of torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only 
prospect.—However awful it may be, the author has been sur¬ 
prised to find that the Hindoos at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that con¬ 
tinuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain 
mark tlmt further transmigrations await them* They say, that 
while they are united to a body full of wants, they must neces¬ 
sarily sin to mec^ these wants ; that is, worldly anxiety cannot 
be shaken off, and that therefore it is in vain to think of 
heaven. All this load of ceremonies—ail these services to * 
spiritual guides and brambuns—these constant ablutions—these 
endless repetitions of the name of God—these pilgrimages-- 
tlmse offerings for the emancipation of the dead —all is come to 
this: at death the man is only a log of wood which Yumii is 
going to throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the 
ethereal flame doomed to imprisonment in matter, a connection 
which it never sought, and separation from which it can never 
obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material influence ^ 
but in endeavours to do which (and these depending not on its 
free agency, but on the complexion of former actions) no aid 
from above is promised. So that in the origin of his mortal 
existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hindoo 
supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to be changed 
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or resisted; that therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use¬ 
less;—when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but 
never till then. While he retains these ideas, therefore, a Hin¬ 
doo can never avail himself of the help and consolation held 
out to him by divine Revelation. It is'of no avail to invite a 
man, unless his views can be changed, to the use of prayer, 
who firmly believes that an almost endless succession of trans¬ 
migrations inevitably await him, and that in these states he 
must expiate by his own sufferings every atom and tinge of his 
offences. Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty 
is accessible; that he waits to be graciousthat this is 

the accepted time and the day of salvation that if the 

wicked forsake his way, the Lord will abundantly pardon ; n 
and that ** whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved."—G horrid system! 0 deplorable infatuation 1 Never 
was there a people more ardent, more industrious, more per¬ 
severing in the pursuit of secular schemes. Never was there a 
people reduced to so fatal an apathy respecting eternal re¬ 
demption, an apathy brought on by belief in doctrines having 
for their basis an unchanging necessity, without beginning and 
without end. - f\ 

This state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispen¬ 
sations of Providence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so 
long in darkness, and in causing them to suffer so much for¬ 
merly under their Mahometan oppressors. The murder of 
so many myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. 
Let us hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious 
Providence has remembered mercy, and placed them under the 
fostering care of a Christian government, that they may enjoy 
a happiness to which they have been hitherto strangers. 

If then this system of heathenism communicates no purifying 
knowledge of the divine perfections, supplies no one motive to 
holiness while living, no comfort to the afflicted, no hope to the 
dying ; but on the contrary excites to every vice, and hardens its 
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followers in the most flagrant crimes t how are we to account for 
the conduct of its apologists* except in the recollection* that 
the sceptical part of mankind have always been partial to 
heathenism. Voltaire* Gibbon* Hume* &c.* have been often 
charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian and Roman 
idolatries ; and many Europeans in India are suspected of 
having made large strides towards heathenism. Even Sir Wm. 
Jones, whose recommendation of the Holy Scriptures (found 
in his Bible after his death) has been so often and so deservedly 
quoted, it is said, to please his pundit, was accustomed to study 
the shastrus with the image of a Hindoo god placed on his 
table :—his fine metrical translations of idolatrous hymns are 
known to every lover of vevse.y In the same spirit* we ob¬ 
serve* that figures and allusions to the ancient idolatries are 
retained in almost all modern poetical compositions, and even 
in some Christian writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to 
heathenism may be, it is not more extraordinary than the ex¬ 
travagant lengths into which some learned men have gone in 

H 

y l# r could not help feeling a degree of regret* in leading lately the 
Memoirs of die admirable and estimable Sir William Jones. Some of I 115 
researches in Asia have no doubt incidentally served the cause of rgjjgron ; 
but did he think the last possible direct service had been rendered to Chris¬ 
tianity, that his accomplished mind svns left at leisure for hymns to the 
Hindoo gods ? Was not this a violation even of the neutrality* and an of- 
feuce, not only against the gospel, but against theism itself? 1 know what 
may be said about personification, license of poetry* and so on : but should 
not a worshipper of God bold himself under a solemn obligation to abjure 
all tolerance of even poetical figures that can seriously seem, in any way 
whatever* to recognize the pagan divinities* or abominations, as the pro¬ 
phets of Jehovah would have called them ? What would Elijah have said 
to such an employment of talents ? It would have availed little lo have 
told him* that ihese divinities were only personifications (with their ap¬ 
propriate representative idols] of objects in nature, of elements, or of 
abstractions. He would have sternly replied—And was not Baal, whose 
prophets 1 destroyed* the same ? rj See Foster's incomparable Essays. 
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their expectations From the antiquity of the Hindoo writings. 
Mr Halbed seems to prefer Hindooisrn to Christianity purely 
on account of its boasted antiquity/ Dr. Stiles, president 
of Yale College, in America, formed such an enthusiastic 
expectation from the amazing antiquity of the Hindoo wri¬ 
tings, that he actually wrote to Sir William Jones, to request 
him to search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. 
Had not this gentleman been a zealous Christian, it is likely 
his extravagant expectations might have led him to ask Sir 
William to translate and send him a book two or three millions 
of years old, written in some kulpu amidst the endless succes- 
cession of worlds. 

For some time, a very unjust and unhappy impression ap¬ 
peared to have been made on the public mind, by the enco¬ 
miums passed on the Hindoo writings. In the first place, they 
were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Christian 
scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the pro¬ 
ductions of yesterday, compared with those of the bramhbns* 
The contents of these books also were treated with the greatest 

* Is Mr, Halbed an example of tlie amazing cretluflfy of unbelievers in 
every case wherein the Bbhj Bible Js not concerned? When lie wrote Iris 
i£ Code of Gen too Laws/' be hesitated to believe l be Bible, because it was 
outdone iu chronology by tbe histories of the Chinese and Hindoos, With 
sacred reverence he exclaims, at tbe close of his account of tbe four yoo- 
giia, ^ To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is but as yesterday; audio 
such ages tlie life of Methuselah is no more than a span V* He says, in 
another page, u Tbe conscientious scruples of Brydoue will always be of 
some weight in the scale of philosophy/ 1 If tbe age or reign of Bruinha, 
viz. 55,987,200,000,000 years, eicited such sacred awe in the mind of 
this gentleman, what would have been his sensations, and bow strong bis 
faith in the t( holy writ of tbe Hindoos, if he had happened in read in the 
Ramayiht the account of Ran/a army; which, this holy writ " says, 
amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 soldiers, or rather monkies 1 
Again, two thousand times the four yoogils, or 8,640,000,000 years, is the 
age of the sage Marktind£ku 1 What, in the name of Mr. H allied, is the life 
of Methuselah to this f—This unbeliever in Moses became at last, it is 
su'd, a firm believer in Bichard Brothers! 
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reverence ; the primitive religion of the Hindoos, it was said, re¬ 
vealed the most sublime doctrines, and inculcated a pure mo¬ 
rality. We were taught to make the greatest distinction be¬ 
tween the ancient and modem religion of the Hindoos; for the 
apologists for Hindooism did not approve of its being judged of 
by present appearances. Some persons endeavoured to per¬ 
suade us that the Hindoos were not idolaters, because they 
maintained the unity of God 5 though they worshipped the 
works of their own hands as God, and though the number of 
their gods was 330,000,000. It is very probable, that the 
unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the philosophers 
of every age,* and that they wished it to be understood, that 
they worshipped the One God, whether they bowed before the 
image ef Moloch, Jupiter, or Kalee : yet mankind have ge¬ 
nerally concluded, that he who worships an image is an idola¬ 
ter ; and I suppose they will continue to think so, unless, in 
this age of reason, common-sense should be turned out of 
doors* 

Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of de¬ 
ciding upon tbfe claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it 
respects their antiquity, and the value of their contents. 
Mr, Golebrooke’s essay on the vediis, and his other important 
translations; theBhugiivut-Geeta, translated by Mr, Wilkins; 
the translation of the Ilamayun, several volumes of which have 
been printed; some valuable papers in the Asiatic Kesearches $ 
with other translations by different Sungskritu scholars ; have 
thrown a great body of light on this subject: —and this light is 
daily increasing. 

Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, 
and through a mist; but when the fog is dispersed, and the 
person has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Such is 
the exact case with these books, and this system of idolatry. 
Because the public, for want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo 
shastrus were written, they therefore at once believed the as- 
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sections of the bramhuns and their friends, that their antiquity 
was unfathomable. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the 
Hindoo ceremonies, which he never saw, in the most captivating 
terms, and has painted these fi abominable idolatries" in the 
most florid colours. It might have been expected (idolatry 
being in itself an act so degrading to man, and so dishonour¬ 
able to God), that a Christian divine would have been shocked 
while writing in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there is 
something in Hindooism to excite the most sublime ideas, let 
him come and join in the dance before the idol ;—or assist the 
brant buns in crying Huree bid f Uurec hull' while the fire is 
seizing the limbs of the young and unfortunate Hindoo widow ; 
—or let him attend at the sacrificing of animals ^before the 
images of Kalee and Doorga ; — or come and Join in the dance, 
stark naked, in the public street, in open day, before the image 
of Doorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, young 
and old, male and female. He will find, that the sight will never 
make these holy bramhuns, these mild and innocent Hindoos, 
blush for a moment •—Seriously, should sigbt^iike these raise 
the ardour of enthusiam, or chill the blood of a Christian mi¬ 
nister P Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in shame. 
As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that anti¬ 
quity sanctifies nothing ff The sinner, being an hundred 
years old, shall be accursed.” 

What will a sober Christian say to the two following para¬ 
graphs, inserted in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities 

* Sounds of triumph, which the bramhiins use when the fire of the fu¬ 
neral pile begins to burn, and when they are choking a dying person with 
tlie water of the Ganges. These words literally mean, <f call upon Huree,’ 1 
or repeat the name of Huree, v iz. Kri&hnu* In their popular use, they are 
like the English phrase, hux&a / huzza I 

k While the author cannot but withhold His assent from Mr, Maurice's ap¬ 
plication of the Hindoo triad, and the whole of his attempt to illustrate 
Scripture doctrines from the ancient systems of idolatry, he embraces ilii* 
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<( Mr, Forbes, of StanmG re-hill, in his elegant museum of In¬ 
dian rarities, numbers two of the bells that have been used in 
devotion by the br&mhjuns, They are great curiosities, and one 
ofthem in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in 
form very much resembling the cup of the lotos \ and the tune of 
it is uncommonly soft and melodious. I could not avoid being 
deeply affected with the sound of an instrument which had been 
actually employed to kindle the flame of that superstition, 
which I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My trans¬ 
ported thoughts travelled back to the remote period, when the 
bramhun religion blazed forth in all its splendour in the ca¬ 
verns of Elephant a: I was, for a moment, entranced, and 
caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable priests, 
arrayed in flowing stoles, and decorated with high tiaras, seemed 
assembled around me ; the mystic song of initiation vibrated 
in my ear; I breathed an air fragrant with the richest per¬ 
fumes, and contemplated tlie Deity in the fire that symbolized 
him/’ In another place She [the Hindoo religion] wears 
the similitude of a beautiful and radiant Cherub from Heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and peace 
and on his silken wings benefaction and blessing.” 

The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to be 
a teacher, in every part, mark idolatry as the abominable 
thing which Gqd hateth, Mr* Maurice calls it, “ a 
beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven.” How this Chris¬ 
tian minister will reconcile his ideas of idolatry with those of 
his Great Master in the great day of final account, I must 
leave; but I recommend to him, and to all Europeans who 
think there is not much harm in Hindooism., the perusal of the 
following passages from the word of the true and Living 
God 

M If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as 

opportunity of expressing Lis admiration of the literary merit of this siLgu* 
I si' urn) masterly work. 
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thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and 
serve other gods, which thou hast not known, thou, nor thy 
fathers (namely, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one 
end of the earth even unto the other end of the earth); thou 
shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him ; neither 
shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt 
then conceal him: but thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the 
hand of all the people. And thou shalt stone him with stones, 
that he die : because he hath sought to thrust thee away from 
the Lord thy God, which -brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear 
and fear, and shall do no more any such wickedness as this is 
among you.” Deat. xiii., 6,7, 8, 9, 10, lli—I quote this re¬ 
markable passage, not because I think the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion allows of punishing idolaters with death, but to shew how 
marked is the divine abhorrence of this sin. 

« And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your 
images, and cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, 
and my soul shall abhor you.” Leviticus, xxvi. 30.—“Cursed be 
the man that maketh any graven image , any graven or molten 
image , an abomination unto the Lord, the work of the hands of 
the craftsmen, and putteth it in a secret place. And all the 
people shall answer and say, Amen." Deut, xxvii. 15.—“ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Ye have seen all 
the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem, and upon all the 
cities of Judah ; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, 
and no man dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness 
which they have committed to provoke me to anger, in that 
they went to burn incense, and to serve other gods, whom they 
knew not, neither they, ye, nor your fathers. Howbeit, I sent 
unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and sending 
them, saying, O do not this abominable thing that I 
HATE. But they harkened not, nor inclined their ear to turn 
from their wickedness, to burn no incense unto other gods. 
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Wherefore my fury and mine anger was poured forth, and was 
kindled in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
and they arc wasted and desolate,as at this day.” Jeremiah xliv. 
% 3, 4?, 5, 6.—“ And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols 2 Cor. vi. 16.^-* f For the time past of our life may 
suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings, and abominable idolatries/' 1 Peter iv. 3.-—“ But the 
fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters , and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone : which is the second death/ 1 Rev. xxu 3. 

Let every conscientious Christian fairly weigh these portions 
of the divine word, and then say, whether there be not, ac¬ 
cording to the spirit of these passages, a great degree of cri¬ 
minality attached to the person who in any way countenances 
idolatry. I am not ashamed to confess, that I fear more for the 
continuance of the British power in India, from the encourage¬ 
ment which Englishmen have given to the idolatry of the 
Hindoos, thar?from any other quarter whatever. The Gover¬ 
nor of the world said to the Israelites, in particular reference to 
idolatry, fC If ye walk contrary to me, I will walk contrary to 
you/* Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens the Jews, 
if they countenance idolatry:—“ I call heaven and earth to 
witness against you this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish 
from off the land where unto ye go over Jordan to possess it: 
ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be 
destroyed/’ It cannot be doubted, that in every case in which 
either a person, ora nation, begins to think favourably of ido¬ 
latry, it is a mark of departure in heart and practice/rom the 
living God : it was always so considered among the Jews. 
There is scarcely any thing in Hindooism, when truly known, 
in which a learned man can delight, or of which a benevolent 
man can approve $ and I am fully persuaded, that there will 
soon be hut one opinion on the subject, and that this opinion 
will he, that the Hindoo system is less ancient than the 
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Egyptian, and that it is the most puerile, imfuke, and 

BLOODY OF ANY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAS EVER 
ESTABLISHED ON EARTH, 

To this description of the Hindoo Mythology* the author has 
added accounts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including 
the sects founded by Booddhu, Rishubhu-dSvu, Nanuk, and 
Choit&nyu. All the founders of these sects appear to have 
been religious mendicants, who, animated by excessive en¬ 
thusiasm, have attempted to carry certain points of the Hindoo 
system further than the regular Hindoos, particularly those 
which respect severe mortifications. Booddhu and Rishubhu- 
d&vu evidently adhered to the systems of those Hindoo philo¬ 
sophers who were atheists/ Roth their systems are comprised 
in two or three doctrines :■—the world is eternal, and possesses 
in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call creation' 
preservation, and resuscitation; religion (Dhttrmu) regulates 
all states, and is in fact what Christians call providence, con¬ 
nected with absolute predestination; the person who acquires 
the greatest portion of dbiitnu becomes a personification of 
religion, procures happiness for himself, and deserves the wor¬ 
ship of others. Amongst all excellent qualities, compassion is 
the cardinal virtue, especially as manifested in a rigid care not 
to hurt or destroy sentient beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of 
a scheme of religion which excludes a God, it is a singular 
feature of this system of atheism, that it has placed the sceptre 
of universal government in an imagined being under the name 
of Religion ; or, to speak more correctly, in the hands of two 
beings. Religion and Irreligion, who have the power of re¬ 
warding and punishing the virtuous and the vicious* In short, 
these heresiarchs have not promulgated a system of atheism, 
without making some provision for the interests of morality in 

The SUrEe-bliaghRvtltQ mentions Booth! bu as die sou of Uujunu, of 
Ket-kulu; anti that Charvvakft, a celebrated atheist, embraced and publish¬ 
ed the real opinions of Booddhft. Sec Sliree-bhagRvUtu, chap, i, sect. 3. 
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their way ; and if the idea of punishment alone would make 
men virtuous, a Bouddhu and a Joinii might attain a place in 
the niche of fame not much below thousands who believe in a 
First Cause. 

As men are born under a certain destiny, and as every action 
produces its destined fruit, little is left to human exertion, and 
in consequence religious ceremonies have little place in these 
systems. The only object of worship is a deceased or a living 
perfect ascetic : the former has temples erected to his memory, 
which contain his image, and before which a few ceremonies 
are performed similar to those before the Hindoo idols ; and the 
living mendicant is worshipped by the devout wherever he 
happens to rest from his peregrinations. 

These men have almost entirely excluded from their system 
asocial life ; and at present those Joinus, who find the rules ot 
their guides too strict, are obliged to solicit the forms of mar¬ 
riage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. 

The ceremonies of these two sects are ail comprised in the 
worshipping of their saints, rehearsing their praises, listening 
to their sayings or written works, and a rigid care to avoid the 
destruction of animal life, even in its most diminutive forms. 
The Boodhiis and Joinus have not excluded, it is true, every 
thing pleasant from their religion, for a number of festivals are 
celebrated among them monthly or annually j but there is rea¬ 
son to suppose, that these are no parts of the original system, 
but the additions of mendicants less rigid in their principles 
and less austere in their manners. The Joinus speak of the 
Bouddhiis with a degree of contempt, as being very loose in 
their practice, particularly as it regards the destruction oi 
animal life. 

Nanuk, the Shikh leader, docs riot appear to have had any 
connection with the atheists ; he disapproved of the excessive 
polytheism of the Hindoos, and wished to draw them to the 
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worship of the one God, whom, however, he called by the 
names usually adopted by the Hindoos: Brumbu, Pumm~#sh- 
wiiru, Unadee, Nirakar, &c+ He did not publicly reprobate 
those parts of the Hindoo system to which he was most averse, 
but* while he left them indifferent, contented himself with 
observing, that the practice of them would not be accom¬ 
panied with the benefits held out by the Hindoo writers. He 
formed, from the bramhinical system, anew one, having little 
polytheism in it, but borrowing all its principal doctrines from 
the Hindoo writings; and he and his successors incorporated 
the whole in two volumes. The principal tenets of this se- 
ceder are:—There is one invisible God who is to be worship¬ 
ped or honoured in holy men ; his name is to be repeated $ the 
spiritual guide is to be reverenced j all evil avoided : if images 
be adopted, they should be those of eminent ascetics. Future 
happiness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured 
to those Shikhs who observe the rules laid down by their 
sacred books, 

Choitunytr, the last of the seceders, departed still less from 
regular Hindooism : his principal opposition was aimed at the 
rising sect of the sbaktus, or those who worship the female 
deities with bloody sacrifices : he testified his abhorrence of the 
destruction of animal life in sacrifices, and professed to be a 
rigid Voishnuvu, adopting Krishnu, or Huree, as his favourite 
deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vish- 
noo as uniting all in himself: nor did he explode any tenet of 
Hindooism beside that relating to bloody sacrifices. A devout 
attachment to Krishnu ; a strict union among all his followers : 
reverence for religious mendicants, visiting holy places ; re¬ 
peating the name of Huree, and entertaining mendicant 
Voishnuvus, compose the prime articles in the creed of this 
sect. 

Such are the systems established by these Hindoo here- 
siarchs, each of which, though different in many essential 
points, is distinguished by one remarkable feature, rere* 
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rence for mendicant saint a, especially those who seem to 
liave carried abstraction of mind, seclusion from the world, 
and religious austerities to the greatest lengths. Among the 
atheistical sects* these mendicants are regarded as personifi¬ 
cations of religion ; and among the two last* as partial incar¬ 
nations, or persons approaching the state of re-union to the 
Great Spirit. 

Respecting the priority of the atheistical or the bramhinical 
systems, the author has not been able to satisfy his own mind. 
Some persons conjecture, that they see a coincidence be¬ 
tween the doctrines of the vedij, ami of the atheistical sects, 
respecting the origin of things, and the worship of the ele¬ 
ments. It may be safely added, that to these systems suc¬ 
ceeded the pouranic mythology, and after that the worship 
of the female deities with bloody sacrifices. The whole of 
these systems, however, when more generally known, will, 
no doubt, exceedingly endear the u Word of Truth to 
every sincere Christian, and more and more prove, how deep 
and important a |take he has in the u glorious gospel of the 
blessed God/’ 


The author would recommend, that a Society should be 
formed, either in Calcutta or London, for improving our know¬ 
ledge of the History , Literature, and Mythology of the Hin¬ 
doos ;— that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society 
t should purchase an estate, and erect a Pantheon, which should 
receive the images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in 
marble—a Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and 
a Library to perpetuate its literature* Suitable rooms for the 
accommodation of the officers of the society, its committees, 
and members, would of necessity be added. To such a So¬ 
ciety he would venture to recommend, that they should either 
employ individuals in translations from the Sungskritu, or offer 
suitable rewards for the best translations of the most impor- 
tant Hindoo works- On some accounts, the metropolis of 
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British India, appears to be most eligible for this design, 
though such an institution might, the author conceives, do the 
highest honour to the capital of Britain, crowded as it is 
already with almost every thing great and noble.—The author 
recommends an Institution of this nature from the fear that no 
Society now existing, that no individual exertions, will ever 
meet the object, and that, if (which may Providence prevent), 
at any future period, amidst the awfully strange events which 
have begun to rise in such rapid succession, India should be 
torn from Britain, and fall again under the power of some 
Asiatic or any other despotism, we should still have the most 
interesting monuments of her former greatness, and the most 
splendid trophies of the glory of the British name in India. 
Another argument urging us to the formation of such a So¬ 
ciety is, that the ancient writings and the monuments of the 
Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and more difficult 
of acquisition : they will soon irrecoverably perish. Should 
the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasures would 
pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments into the 
Museum from all parts of India. And if it,were formed in 
London, how interesting would a visit to such an establish¬ 
ment prove to all England, and to all foreigners visiting it j 
and how would it heighten the glory of our country ! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the world, 
be drawn to it; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos 
to a people by whom they were thus honoured. By the em¬ 
ployment of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured 
monuments of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried 
down to the latest posterity. 
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Chap. I. —Sect. L 

AT the closo of the preceding kfilpu , 3 Vishnoo was 
sleeping on the waters of the dehige, and from his navel 
had grown a water-lily: from this flower sprang Brum ha, 
who, in the form of Narayuml, created, by his word, 
Shiiniiku, Shnatiinu, Sdnundtl, and Sttnut-koomarh ; but 
these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind 
did not propagate; in consequence of which Bruniha, to 
obtain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation, 
applied himself to severe austerities ; and continued them 
fora very long period, but without effect; till at length he 
hurst into a flood of tears : from these tears a number of 
titans arose, and his sighs gave birth to the god Roodi u. 
At the request of his father, Roodru continued the work 
of creation ; but in his hands it dragged on so heavily. 


a A grand revolution of time. 
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the BrHmha was obliged to resume it he created water, 
fire, aether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, 
seas, mountains, trees, climbing-plants,‘-divisions of time, 
day, night, months, years, yoogSs, &c< He formed 
Duksfati by his breath; Mfireeehee and Utree proceeded 
from his eyes; Ungira from his head; Brigoo from his 
heart; Dbiirmit from his breast; Sungkulpu from his 
mind ; Poolustyu from the air in his body ; PooliShtt from 
the air which is inhaled into the body; Kriitoo from air 
expelled downwards, and Vushishfhtt from the air which 
produces deglutition* After this, in the night, he assumed 
a body possessing the quality of darkness, and created 
the giants ; then assuming, in the day, a body possessing 
the quality of truth, he created certain gods, and, in 
the evening, the progenitors of mankind ; he next as¬ 
sumed a body possessed of the quality which stimulates to 
activity, and created men. To this succeeded the crea¬ 
tion of birds, cows, horses, elephants, deer, camels, 
fruits, roots, with all other animate and inanimate sub¬ 
stances, forms of verse, &c* ; yiSks fails also, and pish- 
chiis, gijndhdrvijs, upsuras, kinntirQs, serpents, &c,, to 
all of whom he appointed their proper work. Perceiving 
however that men did not yet propagate, he divided his 
body into two parts, one of which became a female, Shfitfi 
Ho op a, and the other a male, Swayumfahoovu . 6 

l 

The earth still remained covered by the waters, d and 

b What a striking contrast does the perplexity of these creators form to 
the divine fiat -*— it Let there be light t anil there was light 1*' 

c See the Koornvu pooraim* 

It may seem unaccountable that Brumha did not first raise the earth, 
and then create the beings who were to occupy it; bat the Hindoo histo¬ 
rians declare, that the work of creation was performed in one of the higher 
heavens, untouched by the waters of the deluge, and that the creatures were 
aft ei wards Jut down to the earth* 
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Swayttmbhoovfij anxious to obtain its emersion* addressed 
himself to the powers above. As the first act of divine 
favour, he obtained a boat, containing the v6dKs, into 
which he, together with his wife, and ulfirkii and Mar- 
kitiideyu, two sages who had survived the deluge, entered ; 
they bound the vessel to the fins of a fish (an incarnation 
of Vishnoo), and then prayed to 11 rum ha for the emer¬ 
sion of the earth. As the reward of their devotions, Vish¬ 
noo, assuming the form of the boar, with Ins tusks drew 
the earth from the waters, and fixed it, according to 
some shaslrus/ on the thousand heads of the serpent-god 
Ununtu ; while others declare/that it remains suspended 
in the air by the invisible hand of God. 

I know not where to introduce better than in this place 
the following description of the earth. The earth is cir¬ 
cular and Hat, like the flower of the water lily, in which 
the petals project beyond each other : its circumference is 
4,000,000,000 of miles. In the centre is mount Soo- 
meroo, ascentling 600,000 miles from the surface of the 
earth, and descending 128,000 below it. It is 128,000 
miles in circumference at its base, and 256,000 wide at 
the (op. On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnoo, 

* y , m 

Shivti, Indru, Ugnee, Yunrn, Noiritu, Vflroonfi, Vayoo, 
Kooverti, Eesliu, and other gods. The clouds ascend to 
about qpe>third the height of the mountain. At its base 
are the mountains MfindfiriS, Gundhu-madimu, Vipoohl, 
and Sooparshwu; on each of which grows a tree 8,800 
miles high. On each side of the mountain are several 
countries divided by ranges of mountains, the farthermost 
of which is bounded by the salt sea. All these countries 

4 The pooratriis and poetical works* 

f The writer of the Sooryft-siddhantu ami other astronomer*. 
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are called Juniboo-dwecpfi. 'Hie Hindoo geographers 
further add, that beyond this sea are six other seas, divid¬ 
ing from each other, in a circular form, six other coun¬ 
tries, as Plfikshu-dweepu, surrounded by Ikshoo, the sea 
of sugar-cane juice; Shalaifilfi-dweepii, by Soora, the 
sea of spirituous liquors; Kooshii-dweepu, by Ghritd, 
the sea of clarified butter ; Krounchu-dweepu, by Dud- 
hee, the sea of curds ; Shaku-dwcepu, by Doogdii, the 
sea of milk ; and Pooshkuru-dweepu, by Jalarnuvfi, a 
sea of sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their 
circular seas is a country of gold, as large as the rest of 
the earth: then a circular chain of mountains, called 
Loka-loku; and then the land of darkness, or hell. 8 

To this description may be added Hie situation of the 
heavenly bodies: The firmament is of equal dimensions 
with the surface of the earth the earth is 800,000 miles 
distant from the sun, the space between which is called 
Bhooviir-lokS, and is the residence of the siddhQs.’ 1 The 
distance from the sun to the moon is 800,1)00 miles. At 
the total wane of the moon this planet is in a perpendi¬ 
cular line with the sun, by which the light of the moon 
is prevented from descending to the earth. The distance 
from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 
800,000 miles : 1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet 
Mercury (Boodhii); 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Venus (Shookrh); 1,600,000 miles above Venus is 
Mars (Mungiilu). At the same distance, ascending, is 
Jupiter (VrihHs-pQtee); 1,600,000 miles beyond him, is 
Saturn (Shiinee); and 800,000 miles above Saturn is 
Ursa major, the seven principal stars, the heavens of 

K See the Markund^yu-pooratiu and Sbree-Bhagtivfttu. 

11 A race cif riemUgods, 
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seven rishees'; 800,000 miles above these is Dhroovit, 
the polar-star. The space from the sun to Dhroovu is 
called Sflrgu-loku. At the destruction of the world, the 
earth, and every thing between it and this star, is de¬ 
stroyed : 8,000,000 miles above Dhroovu, the chief gods 
reside. Beyond this is the residence of the sons of 
Briimha, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. Still higher, 
3,§00,000 miles, is the residence of the regents of the 
quarters and other sons of Briimlia. The highest eleva¬ 
tion, the residence of Briimha, is 4,800,000 miles above 
the last-mentioned heaven.* Some affirm, that all these 
regions also are destroyed at the time of the dissolution 
of the world. 

Descending now to the earth, let us pursue the course 
marked by the poorantis, and trace the progress of human 
events as laid down in these writings : 

Sway innbhoovii,' from the vediis found in the boat, 
formed the word known at present by his name, 1 and go¬ 
verned the world by the laws which he had thus compiled. 
After some time he gave himself up to a life of devotion, 
and placed his eldest son, Priyu-vrutfl, on the throne, who 
married a daughter of Vishw'u-kurma, the Hindoo Vul¬ 
can, by whom he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. 
Six sons embraced an ascetic life, and the others governed 
-the seven divisions of the earth under their father, who 
gave Plukshii-dweepu to Medha-tit’hee; Kooshfi to Jo- 
tislunan ; Krounchu to Dootiman ; Shaktt to Bhiivyii; 
Pooshkunl to Sfivuln; Shalmulu to Vupooslunan, and 
JQmboo to Agnidhru. After reigning 1,200,000,000 

Canonized saints. * See the Brarohii-pooianit. 

I The institutes of Muiioth 
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years, Pny u-vrdtu placed Ins youngest brother, Ooltanu- 
padfi ? over his seven sons, abandoned the world, and, by 
ilie power of devotion, obtained celestial happiness. 
Oottantl-padu was succeeded by his son, Driivi1 ? who 
reigned 36,000 years, and then had a separate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of his virtues. Ootkfilu, the 
son of DriivTi, reigned a short time, and then embraced 
the life of an ascetic : his son, Yutsfiru, had five children, 
the eldest of whom, Pooslipuruuu, succeeded to the king¬ 
dom, and was followed by his eldest son, Vooshtti. His 
son, Cbukshooshii, at the close of his reign was exalted 
to the state of a inunoo, and was succeeded in the king¬ 
dom by Oolmookhu, the eldest of his eleven sons. After 
him reigned LFrgd, whose son, Veilu, was so abandoned, 
that his father, through grief, renounced the world, and 
retired to a forest. Venfi forbad the exercise of all the 
usual offices of religion, and directed that worship should 
be paid to him alone; but, being cursed by Door vast! and 
other sages, he died. The kingdoai being left without a 
sovereign, the sages produced from the ddad body of Venu 
two children, a son and a daughter; the son’s name was 
Prit’hoo, who is spoken of as the first Hindoo /fi»g, those 
who had preceded hi in being considered rather as patri¬ 
archs than kings. Prit’hoo divided his kingdom into se¬ 
parate provinces, taught his subjects the use of agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures, &c., and raised his empire to the 
highest state of prosperity. At length, having performed 
the sacrifice of a horse one hundred times, he placed his 
son, VyitasliwiS,” on the throne, and, entering a forest, 
obtained celestial happiness. Ubhidhanu, the next mo¬ 
narch, had six sons ; the eldest, Vrishudu, who suc- 

m This soil conquered IndrO, the king of heaven, and hence obtained 
ibis name. 
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ceedetl to the kingdom, married the daughter of the sea, 
and was famous for his religious austerities. His ten sons 
had all one name, Prucheta; were all married to one 
female ; and all reigned at once ; their son Diikshu was 
the last of the race of Oottanu-padu. After the extinction 
of this race, the seven sons of PriyuvriUu governed alone 
the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

Medhatit’hee, the sovereign of Plttkshu, had seven 
sons, Shantubhuyu, Shishiru, Sookhoduyu, Nundu, 
ShivH, Kshemukii, and Dhroovd. He divided his territo¬ 
ries into seven parts, which were distinguished by the 
names of his sons, to whom he had assigned them ; they 
were separated by seven chains of mountains, called 
GomedH, Chundru, Nartidfi, Doondoobhee, Somfiku, 
Soomuna, and Voibhrajii; and by seven rivers, Unoo- 
tupta, Shikhce, Vipasha, Tridiva, Kriimoo, Priisrita and 
Sookrita. 

Yupooslimanu had also seven sons, Shw^tu, Rohitu, 
Jeemootu, Hitritd, Voidyootd, Maniisu, and Sooprubhif, 
among whom lie also divided his kingdom, which contain¬ 
ed the same number of mountains, rivers, &c. as that of 
his brother. The bratnhiinsin these countries were light 
coloured; the kslietriyus, red; the voishytis, yellow, and 
the shoodrus, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of Kooshu, Krounchu, and Shaku, had 
each seven sons, among whom they divided their king¬ 
doms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dweepus. 

In these five dweepus the manners of the treta-yoogu 

VOL. in. o 
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always prevail; the people live to the age of 5000 years; 
nor do they (hen die through disease, which is unknown 
here. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial choiristers, 
satyrs, &c. reside here. 

ShuviOu had two sons, Muhaveetu and DhatGkee. His 
kingdom was divided by a circular chain of mountains, 
400,000 miles high. The eldest Son obtained the central 
part of the kingdom, and gave his own name to it: his 
subjects lived 10,000 years; were of one cast, and were 
distinguished for their virtue : in short, they were equal 
to thegods. They worshipped God only in the mind. 

Agnecdhrix divided Juinboo-dweepfi into nine parts, 
and distributed them among his nine sons born of a ce¬ 
lestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpoorooshu, HUree, 
ltooroo, Ilirumfiyu, Rumyuku, llavritG, Bhudru-shivu 
and KetoomalQ. These nine sons married the nine 
daughters of Soomeroo. Nabhee, whose history we shall, 
now trace, had a son named liishubhu, who married 
J uy tin tee, a virgin presented to him by the king of 
heaven, and by whom he had a hundred sons, eighty-two 
of whom became bramhuns, and nine hermits. The 
other nine were Bhfirutu, Koosha-vvirttu, Ilaviirttu, 
MfiluyQ, Ketoomal u, BhGdru-senu, Indru-sprik, Vidur- 
bhfi, and Keekdtu. Rishdvft divided his kingdom into 
nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son Bhdrdtd * 
who, however, retaining the nominal supremacy in his 
own hands, gave eight parts to his brethren, while he 
governed only one part, which received the name of 
Bhaiutu-vurshu, or the country of BhariUG, and embraced 

the whole of India from the Himaluyu mountains to the 
sea. 
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Description of India “ In the centre are^ Miitsyu, 
Kddrmukdtd, Kooiya, Kashee, 0 Uyodhya, 1 ’ Ut’hurva, 
Killing u, Musukit, Vriku, M6dfimatru, Manddvyu, 
Shallfi, Pnshuku, Oojjihanfi, Vutsu, Kamyfi, Khatu, 
Yamoonfi, iVI udh> u-saruyootu, Shodrfiseufi, Mat’hooru,* 1 
Dhurniarfiny H, Jotishikfi, Shourfigreevfi, Goohfi, Shfikd, 
Voidehfi, thuichald, Sfinkitfi, Kuukfimarootfi, Kalfikootfi, 
Pashundfi, Kapisht’hfikii, Kooroo, Vahyu, Oodooswuru, 
Jfinu,and Hdslina. r 

In the east are, Chandrd-poorfi, Khusu, Mfigudhti, Shi- 
vee, Moit’hilfi, Budfinu-duntoorfi, Prag-jotishu,' Pooroo- 
shadfiku, Poornotkfitti, Bhudru-gourfi, Ooddyfi, Kashayfi, 
Menfikfi, Umbusht’hu, Tamuliptu, Ekpadfipu, and 
Vurdhumanfi. 

In the south-east are, Bungu,“ Jfit’hfiru, Modldkib 
Ch6dee, Oorvu-kantu, Andhru,* Vindhyu, Vidfirbhn, 
Narikelfi, Lfofirmfi-dweepu, Ilika, Vaghrd-greevfi,iTroi- 
poorfi, Nishudu, Kfitukust’hodnu, Dusharnnd, Hfirikd, 
Nfindfi, Kakolu, IJluka, and Vurntishuvdru. 

In the south are, Lunka/ Karajinfi, Kelikfi, Nikdtd, 
Muldyd, a Dfirddooru, Kfirkotuku, Bhrigooktikshu, Kon- 
gugu, 1 Shfivurfi, Venna, llvuutee, Dasu-poorfi, Mtihee- 
kutu, Kurnatti, b Gonddfi, Chitrii-Kootu, Cholfl, Kolugi- 
ree, Kroiinchu, Jfitadhurfi, Nasiku, Yojiinfi, Voidooryfi, 
Kolu, Chiirmfi-puttu, Guud-rajyd, Krishnd, Gouru, 
Rishubhfi, Singhulu, Kanchee, Trilingu, c Koonjfird, and 
Kookshee. 

* See the MarkihuKSyfi pooranu. o Benares, 

r Ramu’s capital. Oude. i Krishna's capital. r A place near Delhi. 

* Junult-poom, r Assam. 11 Bengal. x felinga. 

y Ceylon. 1 Malalav. » Koukuisu. b Carnal a. ‘Telinga. 

D 2 
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lii the south-west are, Kamboju, Punhuvu, Vurdva- 
raookhu, Sindhoo, SouVeeru, Anurttu, Vunita-mookhu, 
Yavunu, Sagurd, Shoodrd, Kurnu-prodhuyfi, Vdrviiru, 
Kiratd, Parddd, Shundd, Parsheshwdru, Kdlu, Choo- 
chooku, Hemdgirika, Sindhookalu, Roivutu, Sourashtru, 
Durudd, and Muharndvd. 

In the west are, Mdnimeghu, Kshooradree, Khunjdnd, 
Updrantd, Hoihuyd, Shantiku, Uhiprdst’hu, Konkulu, 
Pdnchd»Hdu, d Vtirund, Parudu, TarfiUshoo, Valiyungd- 
tu, Sarvuru, Sashmdveshtukd, Ekekshunu, Shush u-roohu, 
Deerghu-greevd, and Chooliku. 

In tlie north-east are, Manduvyu, Toot’hara, tlshmu- 
kalanulu, Hula, e Chdrmitbiinga, Oolooka, Moorookodr- 
ma, Phdlgoonu, Morfi, Goorakdlika, Deerghd-roma, 
Vayd, and Rdt’hdjund. 

In the north are, Himdvanu, Koilasii, Dhi'inooshman, 
Vusooman, Krounchd, Koordvd, Kshoodru-yeenu, Vdsu- 
toy d, Koikeyd, Bhogfi-prdst’hfi, Yamoonu, Untur-dweeptt, 
Trigdrtd, Ugnijya, Sarjuna, Ushwfl-inookha, Dosevttkd, 
Vatudhanu, Shdrudhanu, Pooshkulu, Vundkoiratu, 
Unoolomu, Tdkslidsheela, Mddru, Venookashurd, Dun- 
ddkd, Pingula, Kuldlni, Bhootipooluku, Kolahdku, 
Rhatulu, Ilemutaluku, Jushomutee, Gandharu, Ivor usd, 
Gdrudd, Youdheyd, Shamdkd. 

In the north-west are, Kinnuru, Pdshoopald, Keechu- 
ku, Ddrfidft, Shdvdld, Kooluta, Yundrashtru, Brumhu- 
pooru, Vundvadyu, Yishd, Koulindu, Prugyubdld, 
Durvva, Unnujeevdkd, Ekdpadd, Kit us u, Swurnu- 
hhoumu, Yuvdnd, Hingu, Cheerupravdrdnd, Triiietru, 
Pouruvd, and Gdndhurvd. 


11 Punjab. 


0 Governed by a queen. 
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The same pooranu gives the names of some other 
countries, scattered up and down at the feet ot moun¬ 
tains, in different parts of India ; the Brumhu pooranu 
and Kishkindhya chapter of the Ramayiinu/ contain 
different lists of names; but these works give us no 
account of the dimensions or geographical situation of 
these countries; nor do they agree in the names or coun¬ 
tries mentioned as lying in the same direction. 

Mountains in India. Kolahulu, Yoibhrajtt, Mfindurfi, 
Durdooru, Vafflkntmu, Voidyootu, Moiuakil, Soorumu, 
Tfinkuprust’hfl, Nagu, Godhimu, PooshpH, Doovjuy until, 
Roivutii, Urvoodu, Rishyiimodku, Gomunt’hu, Kootu- 
shoilu, Kritusmfirii, Shree, Kolu, Muheudru, Miiluyfi, 
Siljhyu, Gundimanu, Kikshii, Yindhyu, and Paripatrfl. 
These mountains and their vallies contain many inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Rivers. J^i'om Ilimalui/ii descend the following rivers: 
Gilnga, SilrLwulee, Sindhoo, Chffndru-bliaga, Yumoona, 
Vipasha, YitHsta, Oiravutee, Gomfitee, Dhootupapa, 
Bahooda, UrislmdyiHce, Yipaka, Sebita, Nicheera, 
Gundukee, Koushikee, Ved&vutee, Mitrugnee, V6nna, 
Nilndinee, Sudaneera, Milliee, Para, Chiirmunwiitce, 
Koopee, Yidisha, Vetruvutee, Shipra, Uvuntee, Pa- 
trasbrfiya, Shontt/ Nurmuda, Swuvfisha, Kripa, Mun- 
dakhlnee. and Dusbarnna. From mount Rikshu descend 
Chit rot pula, Tumusa, Kurumoda, Shiireerfija, Shookti- 
n] flttlc, Kooshulee, Tridiva, and Kiumoo. From mount 
Vindlnju descend Shipra, Puyoshnee, Nirvindhya, Tapee, 

( The latter account is saiil to have been given to Rama by the monkey 
Soogreevu, who of course, in consequence of his agility, was very capable 
of surveying countries. 
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Siilihidhavutce, \fenna 3 Voituruitee ? Shineevalee. Koo 
moodwiitee, MShagouree, and UntBshiva. From mount 
Mulityu descend the Godavfiree, Bheemiirut’hee, Krish- 
nu-v6nna, Toongfl-bhudra, Soopriiyoga, Vajhiikara, 
Kritumala, Tamrfipfirnnee, Pooshptrjatee, and Ootpfl- 
lavfitec. From mount Muhendra descend Pitrisoma, 
Rishikoolya, Ikshoona, Tridiva, Langulinee, and Bung- 
shukiira. From mount Shooktimanu^ Koomaree, Nun¬ 
do ga, Mttnduvahinee, Kripa, and Pfilashinee. All 
these rivers flow into the sea, some of them, however, 
after their junction with others:—bathing in them re¬ 
moves all sin. 

Bhurutfl had five sons: after reigning 10,000 years, 
he placed Soomiitee, the eldest, on the throne, and 
retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a fawn, 
lie relaxed in his devotions, and at death was transformed 
into a deer: in the following birth, he was born a bra.ni- 
hfin, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to 
refrain from all living intercourse, and to keep perpetual 
silence. Amidst these austerities he obtained absorption. 
Soomiitee was succeeded by his son Devntajit, and was 
followed by Deviidoomnfl, Pfirfimesht’hee, PrfiteehC, 
Pruteehurtta, UjSbhoonrnn, Oodgeet’hu, Prfisteeru, Yib- 
lioo, Prit hoosenu, Ntiklfi, Ritee, Guyii/ Cliitrii-riit’hii," 1 
Sum rat, k Mureechee, Vi n doom an, Mudhoo, YeerfivrutO, 
Mfint’hoo, BhoumQnij, Twushta, VirBja, and Shfitfijit. 
With this last prince ended the posterity of SwayBmbhoo- 
vii, the first miinoo, and seventy-one yoogus of the gods. 

Ihe miinoo Swarochee 1 began the second miinwiintii- 

h A great and successful warrior. 

J It is said of this prince, that he taught his subjects the doctrines of 
the sum tees. 

fc A great archer. 


1 Famed for his knowledge of auriferous gems. 
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rti : his son Choilru reigned 100,Q00 years; after him 
^ingpoorooshu, Rochismilt, 111 Juyutsenu, 11 and -a long 
succession of kings, of whom I have obtained no account. 
This trifle has been extracted from three works, the 
Shree-bhagfivfrtij, the Markundeyu poo ran u, and the 
Yogu-vashisht’hii RaniayQnQ* In this niunwunttiru, 
Rochuml was raised to the throne of heaven. The gods 
who had the supremacy daring this period, were the 
Tooshitus, and the names of the seven rishees were, 
OoryfrstiimbLt, &c* 

The first monarch in the third munwiiiitiiru was 
Oottumu : he was succeeded by his son Srinjuyu, who 
reigned 30,000 years* To him succeeded PllvuliG, who 
founded Pragyotishu, a city in the north of India, and 
delivered the people of Parsikfi and Gandharu from 
foreign invasion, Hotru, the son of Piivunu, followed, 
and then Sooshantee, Shantu and Shlvasuyit. The last 
monarch obtained this name on account of his great 
regard for trdth. Devurat is said to have been a univer¬ 
sal conqueror. The three works above-mentioned give 
the names of the king of heaven, the gods, the rishees, &c. 

The fourth inunoo was Tarnusu, whose son, Nuru- 
khatee, reigned 30,000 years- Shantubbuyu, Janoo- 
jiinghu, and V rishu-khatee succeeded; the latter was 
celebrated tor sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting 
falsehood in his kingdom; his son Ketoo built a palace 
at Apudjfinika. The rest of the kings of this munwun- 
thru the author has not been able to find. The names 
of Indrh, of the rishees, and of the gods of this period, 
are given as usual in the pooranus- 

11 A great conqueror, 

* He cat off his youngest brother'* arm as a punishment for theft. 

» 4 
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In the fifth munwiinturu reigned Roivutu, Swuyung- 
kuroo,’ Muha-veerju, p Sutyiiku, Vulee, Vindhyu, and 
their successors. 

In the sixth munwimturu reigned Chakshooshu,* 1 Poo- 
roo, Soodyoomnu/ Ruhoogunij, 5 and a long list of suc¬ 
cessors. 



SECT. II.— From Ikshwakoo , the frst Icing of the race 
of the sun , to the end of the sutyu ijoogu. 

The present infinwimturu is the seventh, over which 
is placed Voivfiswutu and his posterity, who, in the year 
of the Christian sera 1819, had reigned 1,232,616 years. 
VoivuswuUl had nine sons, viz. Ikshwakoo, Nabhagu, 
Dlirislitu, Sfiryatee, Nurishyitntu, Kurooshukii, Prishii- 
dhroo, Nrigu, and Urishtu, among whom he divided the 
earth; placing them, however, in separate kingdoms in 
Bharut-vurshii. Ikshwakoo obtained the centre. A tenth 
part was afterwards given to Poorooruvu, pf the race of 
the moon, the son of Voivuswutn’s grand-daughter Ha. 

Ikshwakoo founded the city of Cyodhya, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom. He had 100 sons; the 
eldest, V ikookshee, succeeded to the throne, but at the 
celebration ot the funeral rites for his father, eating of 
the flesh which he was sacrificing before it had been 
offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succeeded 
by his son Kukootst’hu, after whom, in a direct line, 

He built the city of Vijifcyiintce. p A great conqueror. 

q Ilis kingdom was called Ary&bttrttfi, and consisted of the countries 
between the mountains Viudhu and Himaltiytb 
r A powerful sovereign. 

s 1 he character of this prince is described in very favourable terms hi the 
Yogtt-TObishtfha Bamayiinu. 
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reigned Pritoovantf, Visturashwii, Ardrii, Yoobdnashwfi, 
Shrabustu, Vrihfidiishwttj Koobulashwu, 11 Drirbashwii, 
Hfiryiishn u,Nikoombhu,and Siinghiitashwu, x Priiseniijit/ 
the nephew of the last monarch, succeeded, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Yoohunashwii and Mandhata: the latter con¬ 
quered the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons by his 
wife Choitru-rutee ; she was the eldest of ten thousand 
children bom to ShushQ-vindoo. Poorookootsff, the 
eldest of Maridhata*s sous, succeeded his father ; and 
the youngest, Moochookoondd, hayings at the in treaty 
of the gods, conquered their enemies, they requested him 
to ask a blessing at their hands. He asked them how they 
could suggest such a thing to him, who had proved himself 
to be greater than themselves, by conquering their ene¬ 
mies ; but after a little litigation, he condescended to 
accept of the blessing of a long sleep after the toils of 
war, and they laid him to rest during two yoogus. In a 
direct line, Poorookootsu, Siimbootti, Tridhunna, Tru- 
yaroonu, and Sdiyu-vrUtu succeeded. StttyQ-vriUu was 
for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit; the kingdom also 
was cursed by the bramhtius, and obtained no rain during 
twelve years. Vishwaraitru, the sage, placed the mother 
of Sutyd-vrutfi on the throne ; and he, after a consider¬ 
able time bad elapsed, applied to bis spiritual guide, 
Vushisht’bu, for power to ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state ; but wus refused. Stityii-vriUtt then, rejecting Yti- 
shishfhu, made Vishwaraitru his spiritual guide, who im¬ 
mediately transferring all his merits to his new disciple, 
directed him to ascend to heaven ; he ascended, but the 
gods commanded him to descend again. While descend- 

1 He erected a city, and called it by his own name. 

53 This king had a hundred sons. 1 A great archer. 

i This monarch turned his wife into a riv r er, and called it Bahooda. 
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ing, with bis head downwards, belter skelter, he called 
on his spiritual guide—who ordered him to ascend again. 
Sfltyii-vrfitu did so ; but the gods forbad him, and again 
he descended. At length, Vjshwamitrtt, perceiving that 
he was involving himself with the gods, directed Sutyu- 
vrtttfl to remain where he was. This man*s son was the 
famous HiLrishchundru, 7 ' who ascended the throne, and 

* The kingdom of HiirisbcMudrti extended over the whole earth; he was 
so famed for liberality that Vishwamitru, the sage, desirous of seeing the 
extent of it, went to him, and asked a gift. The king promised to grant 
him whatever he would ask. The sage demanded Ms kingdom, and it was 
granted. He then asked for the fee which accompanies a gift ; and this the 
king promised to give m a month. But where should the king reside, since 
he had surrendered the earth to Vishwamitni ? The latt er ordered him to 
go to Benares, which was not esteemed a part of the earth, Vishwamitru, 
tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the 
queen, and their son, as a garment for each, and the family departed ; the 
king attempted to take with him a gold drinking cup, but Vishwamhni 
prevented him. They were nearly a month in walking to Benares, where 
they had no sooner arrived, than Vishwamitrti came, and demanded the 
fee. Hie king asking from whence he should procure tRs, seeing he had 
surrendered his aN, the sage directed him to sell his wife, A covetous 
bramhflu bought her, who allowed her food only once a day, Vishwamitni 
now complained, that the sum raised by the sale of the queen was too little, 
and refused to accept of it. The king was then led round the market, with 
a blade of grass iu his hair, ro signify that he was for sale, when a man 
of the lowest cast bought him, and made hint a swine-herd, and superin- 
teudant of the place where the dead are burnt. With the money thus raised, 
the fee was paid, and VishwamitrO returned home. 

The son of HOrishcbtindili remained with his* mother; but the bramhftn, 
her owner, resolving that lie should not live idle, sent him daily to gather 
flowers to cfler in worship to the gods. This boy used to go, with other 
children, to gather flowers in a forest, near a hermit** hut of leaves, 
where they broke down the trees, and did much mischief; upon which the 
henmt forbad them once, twice, thrice, but they still continued obstinate. 
At last, he denounced a curse on the next boy who should dare to trans¬ 
gress, and Httrishchtiudrtt’s son was soon bitten by a snake and died. The 
distressed mother intreated the brambtin, her master, that, as they were 
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was followed in succession by Rohitu, Cliunchoo, Eijuyfi, 
Brikii, and Bohoo. Here closes tile Sufyii-yoogfl, a 
period comprizing 1,728.000 years. 

of the kshiiiriyil cast, the dead body might not be thrown Into the riper. 
Thebramhun promised to send wood to bum-the body, when the mother, 
carrying her child to the landing place where they burn the dead , laid it 
down, and began to. weep aloud and bitterly. Hfirishchthidrft was aroused 
by her cries, and, going ro the spot, saw a female who had brought a dead 
body to be burnt. Ho demanded the usual fee for liberty to burn the 
corpse. She in vain pleaded, that she was a poor widow, and could give 
nothing; he demanded that she should tear the cloth in two which she 
wore, and give him the half of it, and was proceeding to boat her with the 
iron crow in his hand, when she wept, and began to tell him her miserable 
tale; her descent; that she was the wife of king HQnShcimndra, and that 
this dead child was her sou. All the feelings of horror, sorrow, and love, 
started up in his bosom at once, and he confessed to the poor broken¬ 
hearted mother, that he was her husband, the father of the dead child,— 
that he was HtlrishctiUndru, The woman was unable to believe him, but 
he related some circumstances that had passed betwixt them when king and 
queen, from which she knew he must be Hitrishchundru. She then put his 
dead son into his arms, and they both sat down and wept bitterly. At last, 
resolving to burn the jo selves with the dead child, they prepared the fire, 
and were about to throw themselves iuto it, when Yttuati and Indrft arrived, 
and assured HfiiishclmodiU, that they had assumed these forms, and earned 
him through these scenes, to try his piety, with which they were now com¬ 
pletely satined. They raised the dead child to life, and sent the king and 
queen to take possession of their kingdom. Elans:ichQndrii, havjng obtained 
his kingdom, reigned some years, after which, be, and all his subjects, a man 
and woman of each house excepted, (through the king’s piety), went to hea¬ 
ven. When the king arrived in the presence of the gods, they all arose to 
receive him, and Indrtt was compelled to descend ami surrender his throne 
to the king. In the greatest agitation, the gods bethought themselves of Na- 
rtidft: no one appeared likely to extricate them but Narttdti. He came, and, 
placing himself before Httrishchfiadili, after the usual compliments res¬ 
pecting his health, &c,*said, ** And so you are arrived in heaven, Hurish- 
chundrii !*' “ Yes/' “ But how is it that you are sitting'on ihe thrune of 
Inchtt?” The king then, with a degree of pride, began to rehearse his 
merits : i€ I have given my kingdom (the seven dweepus) to a bramhOn. L 
tl have sold iny own wife, and have been sold myself, to make up the fee 
* c attached to a gift; I have given to the bramhuns every thing they have 
“ asked ; I have governed my kingdom according, to the shaatrOs; 1 have 
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SECT. III.— The history continued to the end of the 
ireta yoogu. 

Tbe first king of the treta, or second age, was Su- 
gviru, 3 the son of Vahoo. He destroyed a number of 
chiefs of the name of Hoihuyn, &c. and purged his king¬ 
dom of the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 
children, and by the other a son, named Punchujunu. 
The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were 
nourished in pans of milk, but when grown up were re¬ 
duced to ashes by the curse of Kupilu, the sage. Piin- 
chujfinu should have succeeded to the throne, but was 
set aside as incompetent, and the grandchild of Sughru, 
Ungshoomanu, obtained the kingdom: he was succeeded 
by Dwilecpii, who had two sons, the eldest of whom 
became a hermit: Bhhgeerfit’hu, the youngest, was 
crowned king. This monarch, by his religious austeri¬ 
ties, obtained tbe descent of Giinga (the Ganges), who, 
by the efficacy of her waters, resuscitated.his 60,000 an¬ 
cestors. 1 ’ Shrootu, the son of BliugeeriU’lm, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, 
Nabhagu, Umbhrecshtf, Sindhoodweepa, Uyootajit, Ri- 
tu-pnrnii, Art’hu-piirnee, Soodasu, Soudasu, Survii- 
kurma, Unurunyh, Nighnii, IJnumitru, Bhoomidbuhu, 

fC fed others with my own flesh - j iJ [The king, when hunting on a 
certain day, to preserve the life of a deer which a tiger was pursuing, gave 
some of his own flesh to appease the hunger of the tiger.] While thus re¬ 
peating his merits, lie and his subjects began to descend. Finding himself 
falling, he offered a thousand flatteries to the gods, who at last relented, and 
fixed him in the air with his head downwards, 

a The Yogu-Vashisht’bti Ramayflnfc ascribes to Sugtfrti many improve¬ 
ments in the arts. 

h That is, in her passage from mount Himalfiyfi to the sea, she touched 
their ashes, (at what is now called Sliwthft-dweepft, or SagurCi island) and 
they were raised to life. 
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Dwileepu, Rughoo, Uju, and Dushu-rut’liu. Dilshii- 
rfit’llu Iiad four sons, Ramil, Bhurutu, Lukshmfinu, and 
Sbfitrooghnu, whose names are famous in the celebrated 
poem the Ramayfinfi. Ramil ascended the throne, and 
was succeeded by Eooshu, whose reign closed the treta 
yoogfi, embracing a period of 1,296,000 years.' The 
Ramayfinfi gives the dynasty of Sugfirfi in the following- 
order : Sfigfiru, Usfimfinjfi, Ungshooman, Dwileepu, 
Bhfigeerfit’Uu, Kukootst’htt, Rughoo, Kulmashu-padu, 
Shunknlii, Soodfirshfinfi, Ugnee-vurnfi, Sheeghrugn, Mu- 
roo, Prushooshrooku, Umbfireeshfi, Nfihooshfi, Yuyatee, 
Nabhagu, Uju, and D fish ur fit’hu. 


SECT. IT .—The history continued to the end of the 
dmapuru yoogu. 

The first king of the dwapuru, or third age, was 
Utit’hee, the son of Kooslifi; then followed, Nishudhii, 
Nfilfi, Nfivfi, Poondfireekd, Kshcrnfidhunwa, Devaneeku, 

ij 

Uheenugoo, Soodhiinwa^ and Yeerfl-seniL Here closes 
the race of Ikshwakoo ? called the family of the sun. d 

We return to the first king of the family of the moon. 
Poor fir Qv u ? the son of Ila^ the daughter of Voivfiswfitii, 
by an illicit connection with the god Boodliu ? the son of 
ChundrLi (the nioon) 5 through which family the history 
must be carried down to Kshemukfij the last of this race* 
The account of the birth of Pooroorfivu is given in the 
Branihyu po ora nil \ but it is too extravagant and filthy 
for insertion* 

£ See the Bramhyti pooranti. 

d At this timej Soohotru, of the race of the moon, reigned iu another 
part of India. See page 21. 
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Pooroorflvu reigned at Pruyagu 7SQi years. He had 

three brothers, to whom he gave Giiya, Ootkulu, and a 

kingdom in the west. Five of Poorooruvifs children had 
° . h 

no separate inheritance, but Umavusoo, another son, 

obtained a separate province, and his posterity, for fif¬ 
teen generations, reigned in great splendour; among 
whom were Junhoo, the sage w r ho swallowed the Ganges; 
Kooshti, Gadhee (a form of Inch'd), and Vishwamitrd/ 
Ayco, who reigned after his father Poorooruvd, left the 
throne to his eldest son Ndhooshu, and to three younger 
sons he gave separate kingdoms, Nfihooshu’s second 
son Yuyatee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot 
given him by the king of heaven, conquered the earth, 
which he divided into five parts, and gave to his five 
sons, viz, to Toorvdsoo, a kingdom in the south-east; to 
Droohvd. one in the west; to Unoo, a country northwards ; 
to the eldest Yiidoo, akingdom in the north-east; and to 
the youngest, Pooroo, he gave his own capital and king¬ 
dom, and the chariot which Indrilhad given him. As Yudoo 
had been set aside by his lather, lie never afterwards as¬ 
pired to the throne, but his children, known by the ge¬ 
neral name of the Yddoos, conquered many countries: 
among his sons were Ho ill uy a, Orjoontt, Bhoju, Undhu- 
ku, Yrishtee, Krishnij, &c. The other brothers of Yudoo 
also obtained celebrity, and many of their descend¬ 
ants are mentioned in the pooranfis as having greatly 
extended their conquests. Sooveeru succeeded his fa¬ 
ther Pooroo, and was followed in succession by Mfinfis- 
yoo, Bhuyudu, Soodhunwa, Soovahoo/ and Roudrash- 

e This kine, of the kslriitriyu tribe, by religious austerities, compelled 
the gods to create him a brumbflu* He is also said to have been a very learn¬ 
ed man. 

f The Pudmii-pooraua, in the chapter cajled Kriya-yogfi-sartL, informs us, 
that MadhuvO, the sou of this king, married Soolocliiiua, the daughter of 
a king, and also the daughter of the kiug of Gauga-sagura, who gave him 
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wii, Kouksheyu, SubhanuvQ, Kaknfilfi, SrinjuyQ, Poo- 
rfinjuyu, Jiinumejuyu, M&hashalu, Muhamuna, and Oo- 
sheenfiru. The last king had five sons, among whom he 
distributed his kingdom : the king himself built and re¬ 
sided at the city of Oosheenfiru, which name is known 
among the Hindoos to the present day. His eldest son 
Shivee continued the succession, and was succeeded by 
VrisLudurbhu, Juyudrut’hfi, Ph£loo, and Sootupa. Vri- 
shudurbhii had four brothers, who received separate 
kingdoms, which became known by their names, as Ke- 
kiiyfi (the grandfather of Bhfirutu), Mudrukfi, Vrishu- 
dtfrbliu, and Sooveeru. Sootupa gave to four of his 
sons different countries which he had conquered, as Viin- 
gfi, Soombhti, Poondru, and Kulingu. His eldest son 
Ungu succeeded his father, and was followed by Vahilva- 
hiinii, Veerfi-rut’hu, Dhurmu-rttt’hii, Chitru-rut’hu, Dfi- 
shfi-riU’hii, Chiitoorungu, Prit’hoolakshQ, Chumpii, Hu* 
riyQshwii, Bikurnu, Riteyoo, Miitinarti, Sooroghu, Doosli- 
iniinlu, Bhurutu, Vitiit’lin, Sooliotrd, Vrihfltu, tfjdmeiir- 
hu, E and Rikstifi. This was the last king* who reigned 
in the dwapurQ yoog^, f, 



SECT, V.— The history continued from the commencement 
of the kulee yoogu to the extinction of the Hindoo power . 

SijMBURtfNu ? the son of RikshGj began his reign at 
the commencement of the kulee yoogu ? and was succeed- 

half Lis kingdom. The Hindoos of the present day affirm * that these parts 
did once form a separate kingdom, and certain ruins still existing on iSagtlru 
island appear to confirm the fact. This poorantt saj s, that at the northern 
extremity of Gtiuga-sagOrQ is a temple dedicated to Kdpilu, and the author 
has seen a temple dedicated to the same sage now standing on this spot. 

s Two younger sous of this monarch, Jfiuhoo and Sooshantee, reigned 
with glory over separate kingdoms. 
k See the Bramhyu and Markiiad^yu pooranus, 
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ed by Kooroo, a great conqueror, who removed his ca¬ 
pital from Prttyagu to Kooroo-kshetru. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Bheemit-senu, PrirteepS, Shantiinoa/ and 
Yichitru-vSSryti. This last king died without issue* but 
Ids elder brother, Yedu-vyasu, had three sons by his wi¬ 
dow, Bbriturashtru, Pandoo, and Vidooru. The former 
obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sons: the 
eldest of whom, Dooryodhunu, was placed on the throne, 
during the life of the father. Pandoo was interdicted, 
by a curse, from connubial intercourse, but his wives 
Koontee and Madreehad five children by the gods Yumu, 
Vayoo, Indrfi and Ushwinee-kooniarfi; their names were 


Yoodhisht’hirS, Bheetnfi, UrjoonK, Ntikoolii, and Suhu- 
devil. When grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them 
and the sons of Dhritiirashtnl, which terminated in a 
war, in which Dhriturashtrti and his family were disin¬ 
herited, and YoodhishPhiru ascended the throne, choos¬ 
ing Delhi for his capital. This contest forms the princi¬ 
pal subject in the celebrated poem the Muhabharutih 


*■ 

Yoodhisfhiril reigned thirty-six years, and w r as succeeded 
by Purikshitxl, the grandson of Orjoonu, who, after reign¬ 
ing sixty years, was cursed by Brumha, and immediately 
destroyed ; after which his son J unfimejuyti reigned eighty- 
four years* In a sacrifice, this monarch offered many ser¬ 
pents, 1 " and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 

1 The eldest son of this monarch, Bheeshrati* though he renounced hip 
claim to the throne* continued to direct the councils of his younger brother. 
He was learned in various sciences* and published several works on civil 
polity* religious ceremonies* 

k He did this* not as a religious act* but to revenge the death of his fa¬ 
ther* who was killed by a serpent, He could not* however* complete the 
serpent-sacrifice* as Tfikshuktt* king of the serpents* and Astiku, a bramhtin, 
interceded for the serpents* his ancles. Ou this the kiug resolved to per¬ 
form the sacrifice of a horse* but Indm* entering the horse’s head after it 
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killed a bramkdn, but was delivered from these sins by 
hearing Yoishiimpay unit, a disciple of V6dtt-vyasd, read 
the Muhabharuttb This history is related at large in the 
Mfihabharutu. 

The son of Junumejiiyii Shiltaneekii, reigned eighty-two 
years, and two months, after whom followed in succession 
SuhiisraneckQ, Ushwtimedhfijti, Useemd-krishntt, IS ichtl- 
kroo, Ooptu, Chitru-rut’hu, Shoocliee-rtit’hii, Dhritiman, 
Soosbenu, Sooneet'hujlNrichdkshGO, Paripluvb, Soottipa, 
Medhavee, Nripunjuyu, Diirwu, Timee, Vrihudrttt’hfl, 
Soodasfi, Shutaneekd, Doordumfinii, Ydheeiiuvfi, Dun- 
ddpance, Nidhee, and KshemukiL The last king was 
slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon 
became extinct* 

Kslicmiiku was succeeded by Yisharudfi, of the Nhn- 
du race, one of the king*s counsellors, and, doubtless, one 
of the conspirators. NundG, the founder of this dynasty, 
the son of Muiid-niindu, born of a female shoodrii, reigned 
in Milgfidhil: he nearly extirpated the ksbutriyus, hav¬ 
ing an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and hence re¬ 
ceived the name of Mfiha-pudmu-putee. Vishartidu was 
succeeded in a direct line by Shooru-senu, Yirtisa, Andn- 
diisahil, Vurujit, Doorvcerd, Sookripalu, Poorusfhu, 
Sunjuyti, Umruyodhd, Inupalfl, Veerudhee, Yidyart'hd, 
and Bodhurafiliu. Bodhfimulld was slain by Yecru-va- 
hoo, one of his ministers, of the race of GoutUmd. 1 Four¬ 
teen generations of the race of Nundu reigned 500 years. 

Yeeru-vahoo reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a 

was cut off, caused it to dance. This exciting the laughter of a young fcram- 
huu, the king killed him, and incurred the guilt of bramhfluicide. 

1 This family patronized and spread the Bouddlnl doctrine all over India. 
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direct line by Yujatee-singhu, Shutroogbnu, Muhee- 
putee, Viharumfilld, Suroopu-diittu, Mitrtt-senu, Juyfi- 
mfillH, Kulingii, Koolu-munee, ShiUroo-mQrdunu, Jee- 
vund-jatu, Huree-yogd, Veeru-senu, and Adityu. This 
last monarch was murdered by Dhoordndhdru, one of 
his ministers, of the race of Muyooru. The last fifteen 
kings reigned A 00 years. 

The race of Muyooru reigned 318 years, viz. Dhoo- 
rundhurii reigned forty-one years, and was succeeded in 
a direct line by Senoddhutu, MdJja-kdtuku, Muha- 
yodhd, Nat’hd, Jeevdnu-rajd, Ooduyd-send, Yindhu- 
chdlu, and Rajii-palu. 

This last monarch, giving himself op to effeminate 
amusements, his country was invaded by Shukadityu, a 
king from the Kumaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after Raju-palu had reigned 
twenty-five years. 

The famous Vikrdmadityu, in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Shfikadityd, pretending to espouse the cause 
of Raj u-paid, attacked and destroyed Shukadityu, and 
ascended the throne of Delhi; but afterwards lost his 
life in a war with Shalivahfinii, 10 king of Prdtist’hanu, a 
country on the south of the river Nurmuda. 

Yikrdmadityd was the son of Gundhuvvu-senu, the son 
of Indrd, who was driven from heaven by his father for 
his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the form 
of an ass. Through the interposition of the gods, liow- 

m The era of SlialiraliGiiu is now used by the Hindoos in their births, 
marriages^ ami the era of the Hijra in their commercial transactions* 
The first era commenced A. D. 78. 
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ever, be was permitted to assume the human form every 
night While in this condition, Gfmdhurvu-seiru per* 
suaded the king of Dharii to give him his daughter in 
marriage ; but it unfortunately happened, that, at the 
wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the form of 
the ass. After bathing, however, he proceeded to the 
assembly, and, hearing songs and music, resolved to give 
them an ass's tune. The guests were filled with sorrow, 
that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass; 
they were afraid to express their feelings to the king; but 
they could not refrain from smiling, covering their mouths 
with their garments. At length some one interrupted the 
general silence, and said, L( O king, Is this the son of 
<ff Indru ? You have found a fine bridegroom ; you are 
u peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage; 

in doing good, delay is improper: we never saw so 
<c glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard of a 
u camel being married to an ass; when the ass, looking 
K up to the camel, said— c Bless me ! what a bridegroom !’ 
a and the camel, hearingthe voice of the ass, said , e Bless 
a me ! what a sweet voice !’ lu that wedding, however, 
a the bride and the bridegroom were equal; but in this 
u marriage, that such a bride should have such a bride- 
a groom, is truly wonderful.” Other bramhuns said, 
a O king, at the time of marriage, as a sign of joy, the 
a sacred shell is blown ; but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to the braying of the ass.) The females cried 
out, Ci ' O mother ! what is this ! at the time of marriage 
u to have an ass! What a miserable thing! What! 
a will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an 
ass!” At length Gundhurvu-senfi began to speak to 
the king in SilngskritiJ, and to urge him to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promise, reminding him i that there was no 
act more meritorious than speaking truth; that the body 

e 2 
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was merely like clothes, and that wise men never esti¬ 
mate tiie worth of a person by the clothes lie wears. lie 
added, moreover, that he was in this shape fiom the 
curse of his father, and that during the night he had the 
body of a man. Of his being the son of Indrfi there 
could be no doubt.’ Hearing the ass thus speak Sung- 
skritii, the minds of the people were changed, and they 
confessed, that though he had the body of an ass, he was 
unquestionably the son of Indril: tor it was never known 
that an ass could speak Sungskritu. The king, therefore, 
gave him Ills daughter in marriage. 

VikrfimadityH was the fruit of this marriage. His 
grandfather gave him a goo cl education, but no inhe¬ 
ritance, He gave to Btiiirtree-Huree, another son ot 
Gmidhurvu-senu, by a servant-maid, the kingdom of 
Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj-juyttnee, was twenty- 
six miles long, and eighteen wide. For some time Yi- 
krumadityu lived at the court of his brother, but in con¬ 
sequence of a quarrel was dismissed; after which he 
wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and 
at one time hired himself as a servant to a merchant at 
GoojjiirattL Bhurtree-Huree, at length, disgusted with 
the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to 
whom he was ardently attached, became a yogee, and 
left the kingdom to its fate. In the course of his travels, 
Vikrumadityij came to Ooj-jtlytinee, and finding the 
throne vacant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with 
great splendour, conquering by his arms Ootkfilu, Vfin- 
gij, Kooch-veharii, Goojjuratii, and Somtfnat’hu. Hear¬ 
ing of the fate of Raju-palQ, he proceeded against 
ShOkadityn, conquered his country, and ascending the 
throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hird, till 
slain in his war with Shalivahuntt, as above-mentioned. 
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Vikrumu-senu, the infant son of Vikrilmadityfi, was 
raised to the throne, but was supplanted by Sumoodru- 
palii, a yogee, Vikrtimadityu and his son reigned ninety- 
three years, 

Sumoodrii-palu reigned twenty-four years, two months, 
and was followed in succession by Chundru-palu, Nil* 
yflnu-palu, Deshfi-palu, Nfiru-singhibpalu, Sootibpalu, 
Lukshu-palQ, Omritu-palu, MiiheS-palu, Govindii-palu, 
Huree-palfi, Rhecmu-palu, Anundti-palu, Mfidimu-piilu, 
Kfirmmu-palu, and VikrUmu-palu. The last king was 
killed in battle by Tilukd-chundrd, king of Vuhuranch, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi after the kingdom 
had continued in the family of Sumoodrii-palu for six¬ 
teen generations, or 641 years, three months, 

Tiluku-chundm reigned two years, and was followed 
in succession by Vikrflmu-chimdru, Kartikii-chundrii, 
llamu-chundrii, lidhilru-chundrii, Kfilyanu-chilndru, 
Bhcemti-chundrK, Bohtl-chundru, and Govindu-chundru, 
This last monarch was succeeded by his wife Premfl-devee, 
after whom followed Huree-premu (a voiragee), his disci¬ 
ple Govindu-prcmujthen Gopalu-premu^and Muha-premiL 
Mdha-premu, preferring a forest to a throne, went among 
the wild beasts, and Dhee-senu, the king of Bengal, 
hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi 
with an army, and assumed the sovereignty, 

Dhec-seiiii (a voidyu) reigned eighteen years and five 
months. He was followed by RullalibsenH, 11 Lfikshmttnfi- 

n This king, in order to distinguish; the most learned men in his kingdom, 
instituted the order of Kooleenu bramhtos. The rules of the order require 
certain qualifications, but continuing these honours among 

fhe posterity of those first created, it happens, that the great body of this 
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semi Kc*shfivu-senu (the brother of the last king), Ma- 
dhHvfi-senu, Shoord-senit, Bite emu-sen u, Kartiku-senii, 
Huree-semi, Shutro oghnit-senu, Narayfinu-senil, Laksh¬ 
in unu-sen K, and Danioduril-seniL The ministers, of this 
last king conspired against him, and brought in Dweepu- 
singhfl from the Shttttalakh mountains. The voidyd 
monarchs reigned 137 years, one month. 

Dweepu-singhu (a rujupoot) reigned twenty-seven 
years two months, and was succeeded by Runu-singhit, 
Raj iL-singh ii, Vuru-singhu, N uru-singhu, Jeevunfi-singliu. 
i. he last monarcii, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his 
kingdom, after the rujilpoot kings had reigned 151 years. 

Prit hoo-rayu, the king of Prat’hd, in consequence of 
this abdication, obtained quiet possession of the throne 
of Delhi, but was dethroned by Sbuhab-ooddeen, after 
a reign of fourteen years seven months. The imme¬ 
diate cause of this revolution was a quarrel betwixt 
Prit hoo-rayu and Juyu-chflndru, the king of KanyiT- 
koobju, of which quarrel sultan Slnlhab-ooddeen taking 
advantage, sought the friendship of Juyfi-chundru, and 
joining his army against Pril’hoo-rayti, sent him prisoner 
to Crujnen; after which the sooltan, placing Kotfib- 
ooddeen, an illegitimate child of his father’s, on the throne 
of Delhi, returned to his own capital at Gijjuen. 

Thus for 4,267 years, from the beginning of the kdlce 
yoogil to the extinction of the Hindoo monarchy at 
Delhi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, 

order in Bengal are amongst the most ignorant ami corrupt of the biam- 
liiins ; but in some parts of the Doab personal merit is still required to en¬ 
title a man to these honours. During the reign of Ballaiu-s&nu, two learned 
men composed a work on the qualifications of the order; this work is much 
esteemed at present, and is called Mishrti. 
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from YoodhistTurfi to Ksbemuku, reigned on the throne 
of Delhi I *812 years. These (of the race of the moon) 
were of the genuine kshiitriyit cast. To them succeeded 
fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshtitriyit 
lather (Muhanundu) and a female shoodrii, who reigned 
500 years, viz, from Visharudu to Bodhiiuaullu. This 
mixture of casts gave vise to the riijupoots, After this, 
fifteen generations of the family of Goutfimu held the 
throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of the Miiyoorij 
family, reigned 318 year?, from Dhoortmdhuru to Rajii- 
paid, Next a king from the mountains reigned fourteen 
year?, with whom 3,044 years of the kitlee yoogii, 0 and 
the kingdom of the celebrated YoodhisFhirii, passed away. 
The kingdom of Yikrumadityil next commenced, who, 
with his son, reigned 93 years. From Stimoodru-palii to 
Vikrumu-palii, sixteen kings, yogees, reigned 641 years 
and three months. From Til&kthchiindru to Fremu- 
devee, the wife of Govindu-chimdrii, ten persons reigned 
140 years four months. From HQree-premft to Mtiha* 
prcmii, four persons, voiragees, reigned forty-live years 
seven months. From Bhee-senii to Damoduru-senu, 
thirteen persons of tlie voidyii cast, from the east of Ben¬ 
gal, reigned 137 years and one month. From Dweepu- 
sing'll ii to Jeevunij-singhfi, six kings (Chohanii riijupoots) 
reigned 151 years, PriThoo-rayil reigned fourteen years 
seven months. The kingdom of Vikrumadityu thus con¬ 
tinued 1,223 years, at the close of which period 4,267 
years of the kulee yoogii had expired, Here (about the 
year A, D, 1162) closed the Hindoo monarchy. 

c According to the chronology of Sir Matthew Hale, 3,107 years transpired 
from the flood to the Christian eraj the Hindoos compute 3,105 years, from 
the commencement of the Mice yoogu to the same eraj and from Fold to 
the time of Christ, the Chinese chronology contains 2,951 years. 
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To this succeeded that of the Miisulmans, which con¬ 
tinued 653 years, through the reigns of fifty-one bad- 
shahs, including the late Shah-alum. The first monarch, 
or badshah, Shuhab-ooddeen, was of the Goree dynasty, 
of which race twelve monarchs reigned 118 years, two 
months, twenty-seven days. The next dynasty was of 
the family of Khcjur-khah : four persons of this family 
reigned thirty-four years, eleven months, viz. from 
Jfilal-ooddeen to KotQb-ooddeen. The next monarchs 
were Turks, nine of whom reigned ninety-seven years, 
three months, nineteen days, from Khesro-khah to Mu¬ 
ll Smood-shah. After this four oomras reigned thirty-nine 
years, seven months, sixteen days, viz. from Khejur- 
khah to Ala-ooddeeu. Three kings of the Pat’ban tribe 
followed these, and reigned seventy-two years, one 
mouth, seven days, viz. from Uiihlool to liibralieem. Next 
the family of Toimoor reigned: Babilr-shah and his son 
reigned fifteen years, five months. After this the Pat’hans 
again obtained the ascendency, and four kings of this 
tribe reigned sixteen years, and three months, viz. from 
Sher-shah to Mfihumood-adccl. Then from Iloomayoo 
to the close of the reign of Shah-alum, including fourteen 
badshahs, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjuyu, a bramhdn, and 
published in the year 1808, and from which the above his¬ 
tory, beginning from the kuleeyoogu, has been principally 
drawn, describes the effects of the Musulman power, 
when it became predominant, pn the different Hindoo 
kingdoms in Flindoost’han most of which were sub- 

p This work says, that Shuhab-ooddeen, before the taking of Delhi, had 
invaded Hindoost.’iian seven times, in which he was, iu several instances* 
defeated by different Hindoo kings, Jftytipalii more than once proved him¬ 
self superior to the MU suZmans, but was at length taken prisoner by MuhU- 
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dued by it. As these events, however, have been pub¬ 
lished, and are generally well known ; and as they suc¬ 
ceeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
Ions considered as the head of the Hindoo power, the 
author has thought it best to close the history here. For 
Remarks on this history, the reader is referred to the 
preface to this volume. The author here contents him¬ 
self with giving literally what the Hindoos themselves 
have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree 
of extravagance this history may contain. 



SECT. VI .—Rise of the British Power in India. 

Having conducted my reader ihus far in the Hindoo 
history of this country, it remains only for me to add, 
from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of the 

mood and slain, as was also Vijuyhpalu, another Hindoo king. Mtth&mood 
Invaded HindoosS’liau twelve times. The eleventh time he took Somfl- 
nat’hfi, and destroyed the celebrated image found in the temple there, part 
of which he took with him to form the steps for a mosque in his capital. 
On his return home, lie was attacked by Prthnii-d6vu, and defeated. After 
this he invaded the country of Pr£inii-d£vtt, but was obliged to fly from the 
field of battle. The grandson of Muhumood twice invaded H iudoost’hau. 
Sttms-ooddecn conquered several parts of Hindoosfhan, and broke down a 
temple of Muba kalti, and many images that bad been erected in the time 
of VikrQmadityO, which he threw under a mosque at Delhi. Ala-ooddeen 
beat Kuvnu-rayu, the king of Gflzurat. Saieed-khejur-khah is said to 
have plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. SikfindAr overcame six kings, and 
took Patna and Ilehar. After the Musulmans had reigned at Delhi 3G2 
years, there were still, however, several powerful Hindoo kings in Hin- 
doost’hau, one of whom reigned at Vijuyu-pooru and another at Ooduyu- 
pooru. Ourfiugzeb destroyed alt the Hindoo images as far as ids power 
extended. In the reign of Alumgeer, a dreadful war broke out between 
the Hindoos and Musulmans, in which 3,000,000 of men are said to have 
lost their lives. This history also relates, that Juju-singliti spent 36,000,000 
of roopeesat the sacrifice of a horse. 
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rise of the English power in the East. The author, 
Kajeevu-lochunil, a descendant of raja KrishnH-chiindrQ- 
rayQ, must be wholly accountable for the truth of these 
facts. 

During the reign of Akbfir, nine nuwabs, sent, from 
Delhi, presided over Bengal. Munam-khah, who fixed 
his residence at Dhaka, then called Jahageer, was the 
first. Jahagecr-shah sent eight ntiwabs; Shah-jahan, four; 
Ourungzeb, six; Bahadoor-shah, one, whose name was 
Moorshed-koolee-khah: this person continued in office till 
the seventh year of Muhumood-shah, when he died > he 
removed the residence of the nuwab from Jahageer to 
Moorshedabad, which he founded; he broke down all the 
gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of 
many of the Hindoos by force. After his death, Shooja- 
ooddoula was appointed nuwab, who treated the Hindoos 
with more lenity; and after him Surphuraz-khab, who 
was killed by Miihabud-jung. The latter obtained the 
niiwabship, and governed sixteen years.* 1 t_ 

Seraj-ooddoulah succeeded Miihabud-jung, his grand¬ 
father, in the government of Bengal. Even while quite 
young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand¬ 
father’s principal ministers were obliged to complain 
against him; but after his obtaining supreme power, he 
was guilty of still greater atrocities: whenever he saw or 
heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to 

q When Raja Raju-vfrllubhii was this nftwab’s head-servant, he invited all 
the pundits of Bengal to a feast, and gave them very large presents, to some 
one thousand, to others two, four, sis, and to a few as many as 10,000 
roopees. In return for these presents, the bra mb tins Invested Raja P.ajii- 
vullftbliu, and a Dumber of other voidy us, with the poita j from which time 
the voidyns have worn this badge of distinction. 
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his criminal passions. Sometimes, as a boat was passing 
hy his palace, filled with people, he would sink it, to en¬ 
joy the sport of seeing them drown ! He one day ripped 
open the belly of a living woman in a state of pregnancy, 
to see the situation of the child in the womb* 

On account of these and other enormities, the whole 
country was filled with terror* The rajas r ofNitvu- 
dweepii (Niideeya,) Dinajft-pooru, Vishnoo-pooru, Mc- 
dunee-pooru, of Veeru-bhodmee, united in a repre¬ 
sentation to the prime minister on the subject, but the 
niiwab rejected the advice of his ministers, and even 
threatened to punish them* The principal ministers, 
joined by raja Krishnu-chhndru-rayu, then on a visit 
at Moorshedabad, seeing all representations vain, and un¬ 
able to bear his conduct any longer, held a secret meeting 
to consult on what could be done. After much consul¬ 
tation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that 
would be effectual, raja Krishnti-ehundru-rayil said, that 
he was acquainted with the English chief at Calcutta, and 
he thought there was no other alternativ e but that of in' 
viting the English to take the government into their 
hands* He related a number of circumstances favourable 
to the English character, and obviated an objection of one 
of the company, that they would not be able to understand 
the language of the English. They at last agreed, that 
the next time Krishnii-chundru-rayu went to worship 
at Kale e-ghat it, 9 he should call upon the English chief, 
and propose the plan to him* 

r Through excessive complaisance, the Hindoos often call a large laud- 
owner, raja, viz. king. 

a A place about five miles from Calcutta, where a celebrated stone image 
of Kulce is worshipped 
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This work then relates the journey of the raja to Cal¬ 
culi a, and the conversation with the English chief, who, it 
is here said, promised to write to England on this subject, 
and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English 
would deliver them from the tyranny of the nftwab. 

Some time after this, the nfiwab, seeing the prosperity 
of the English in their commercial undertakings, raised 
the duties at the different places where they traded, and 
peremptorily demanded that two of his servants, Raju- 
vulhibhu and Krishnu-dasd, who had taken refuge under 
the English flag at Calcutta/ should be delivered up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the 
uuwab proceeded to Calcutta with his army, compelled 
most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and 
imprisoned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta, This 
circumstance blasted all the hopes of the Hindoo rajas. 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with 
troops, and landed at Calcutta without ‘opposition. 0 
They immediately gave notice of their arrival to their 
former friends, and particularly to raja KrishnQ-chundrii* 
rayu, who was in fact the soul of the confederacy. He 
and his friends won over Japhur-alee-khah, the com* 
mander in chief of Seraj-ooddoulah’s troops, Krishnii- 
chiindru-rayti obtaining a promise from the English 
chief, that alter deposing Seraj-ooddoulah, he should 
appoint Japhiir-alee-khafa nuwab in his stead. Every 
thing being thus arranged, the English began their 

1 MrityoonjQy&, in the above-mentioned history, says, " In a war with 
the Marhatias Ourungzeb was surrounded by the enemy, and owed his 
escape to some English, at which he was so much pleased, that he gave 
them, at their request, some laud at Calcutta (KulikataJ. This was the first 
laud the English obtained in India. 1 * 

u Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were at the head of this armament. 
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march towards Moorshedabad, the capital of Bengal* 
about 128 miles from Calcutta. 

4 After this,intelligence arrived at Moorshddabad, 4 says 
Rajeevu-Iochiiml, € that the English were marching 
against the nuwab: this prince immediately ordered the 
commander in chief to proceed with 50*000 troops to 
Plassey, and there engage the enemy, while he* with the 
rest of the army, would follow : the nuwab exhorted the 
commander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English ; 
and the latter, giving the strongest assurances that he 
would give a good account of them, departed, and pitch- 
ed his tents in an orchard at Plassey. JapLur-alee-khah, 
however, reflecting how he might put the power of vic¬ 
tory into the hands of the English* commanded the offi¬ 
cers not to fight with earnestness, and, by every contri- 
vace, threw the whole army into a state of complete 
confusion. 4 

At length Ihe English arrived, and began tbe engage¬ 
ment. Some of the troops of the nQwab, perceiving that 
their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the balls of 
the English, which fell like hail, were destroying their 
fellow-soldiers by hundreds, were seized with frenzy, 
and, rushing on the English, perished. 

Mohun-dasfi, an officer of the nilwab’s, went to his 
master, and informed him, that they were ruined, that 
the captains displayed no courage, and that Japhur-alee- 
khah had certainly agreed with the English not to fight 
against them. He therefore intreated the nuwab to give 

o 

him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The nuwab 
was greatly alarmed at Hiis intelligence, and gave 
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MoMn-dasu 25,000 troops, who immediately attacked 
the English with such fury, that they began to retreat 
Japhur-alee-khah, dreading the consequences of a de¬ 
feat, sent a messenger, as from the nuwab, informing 
Mohiin-dasu, that the rittwab wished to speak with him, 
Mohitn-dasii said, £ How can I leave the army in the 
midst of the battle ?* The messenger asked him if he 
meant to disobey the commands of his master : but, per¬ 
ceiving that this was a snare, Mohun-dasu cut off the 
head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the en¬ 
gagement with fresh energy. The messenger not return¬ 
ing, Japhur-alg04fchah was in great perplexity. At 
length, however, he sent a trusty person, who slew 
Mohiin-dasii with an arrow, when the soldiers of the 
niivvab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the 
utmost disorder* In this manner was this victory gained, 
which decided the fortunes of India* 

Seraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, 
without another effort, abandoned bis capita*! to the con¬ 
querors, who immediately proceeded to Moorshedahad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it 
was known that the English had gained the victory. The 
English commander reinstated in their places those ser¬ 
vants of Seraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of 
the English, and appointed Japhfir-alee-khah nilwab. 

The wretched Seraj-ooddoala proceeded up the Ganges 
in a boat, and was in the utmost distress for food* At 
length seeing a phukeerV hut, he sent one of his people 
to ask for something to eat* The phiikeer came down to 
the boat, and immediately discovered that it was Seraj- 
ooddoula who was begging for bread at his hands* This 
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phukeer had formerly been a merchant at Moorshedabad; 
but on account of some real or supposed crime, Seraj- 
ooddoulah had caused his head to be shaved, and the urine 
of an ass to be poured upon it. Laying this degradation 
greatly to heart, he abandoned the world, and became a 
phukeer. Now, however, he resolved to take his re¬ 
venge; and, to secure his victim, he invited the ntiwab 
to sit down in his hut while he prepared some food ; the 
invitation was gladly accepted ; but during the prepara¬ 
tions for the repast, the phfikeer sent a messenger 
secretly to some servants of Japhur-alee-Miah, placed 
near that place, who immediately assembled a number of 
people, seized the fugitive, and brought him to Moor¬ 
shedabad. 

On tlieir arrival, they gave notice in a private manner 
to Meertln, the son of J aphur-alee-khah, that Scrap ood¬ 
doulah was in confinement, and requested him to send 
word to the English. Mceriin forbad them to tell any 
one, thinking within himself c If the English, or the old 
servants of the nuwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death; they may perhaps reinstate him as nil- 
wab, and then all the hopes of my family will be cut off/ 
He resolved, therefore, that Seraj-ooddoulah should not 
live an hour; and, taking an instrument of death in his 
hands, he proceeded to the spot where the miserable cap¬ 
tive was placed, Seraj-ooddoulah, perceiving that Meertln 
was coming to cut off his head, entreated him to spare 
his life ; but finding all his entreaties vain, he remained 
silent, and Meerun severed his head from his body. This 
event took place in the year 1757. 


When Japhur-alee-khah had been nuwab three years 
and one month, Kasdm-alce-khah prejudiced the English 
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governor against him, obtained the soobaship, and sent 
Japhtlr-alee-k hah a prisoner to Calcutta. Afterwards, by 
presents, the new inlwab had his appointment confirmed 
by the young badshah, then in Bengal. 

Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasiim-alee- 
khah shot his wife, the daughter of Japhiir-alee-khah, 
with arrows/ and put a number of those to death who 
had been concerned in killing Seraj-ooddoulah, and be¬ 
traying his army. He first destroyed the two brothers of 
Jugut-sctu ; he cut their bodies in different places, threw 
them into a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, 
and kept them in this situation till they died, Raja 
Raju-villiubhii and his son he threw into the river, with 
vessels of water fastened to their necks, and raja Ramil- 
Ttarayund he put to death by placing a great weight on 
his stomach. He also killed raja S tilthtit-singhu, and 
others,* He next collected, by various acts of plunder, a 
vast quantity of wealth; appointed his uncle governor 
of Moovshedabad, and, raising an army of COO,000 men, 
retired himself to Rajumuhuhl, resolving to keep the 
soobaship by force of arms. 

The English were not unconcerned spectators of the 
conduct of Kasum-alee-khah, By means of Gurgce-khah, 
an Armenian, they kept the niiwah in play, till they had 
procured troops from England, and had completed their 
preparations. The nihvab at length, hearing of these 
preparations, ordered a general massacre of the English, 
on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal, 
which was in part accomplished. 

y -About tlirs tame, 600 persons, charged with different crimes, were put 
to death in one day at Moorah£dabad. 
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As soon ns the English troops were ready, they 
marched against the nuwab, accompanied by Japhfir- 
alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was 
at Hoogley, and the next near the village Chavu-ghatee, 
In both these actions the English proving victorious, pur¬ 
sued their advantage as far as Itujumiihulu, The niiwab, 
being discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants 
whom he suspected, and then fled to Benares: here he 
obtained the promise of assistance from the niiwab of 
Lucknow, Shooja-ooddoulah, and the raja of Benares; 
but the latter did not fulfil his promise, and the former 
helped him but feebly- However they fought again near 
Vugsurd ; but in two attacks the niiwab was beaten, and 
fled to Delhi, where he died ; he was niiwab three years 
and two months. 

The English now placed Japhur-alee-khah in his for¬ 
mer situation, and he continued to govern as ndwab for 
two years, when he died. His son Nujilm-ooddoulah 
was appointed by Lord Clive niiwab in the room of his 
lather, and continued in his situation three years* Soiph- 
ooddoulah, another son, succeeded his brother, and 
governed three years. After the coining of Mr, Has¬ 
tings, Moobarfik-ooddoulah, brother of the last niiwab, 
was superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the family of the niiwab an 
annual pension of J,600,000 roopees. 

Such is the Hindoo IIistony, as given by themselves, 
or rather an imperfect gleaning from a great and confus¬ 
ed mass of materials which they have thrown together in 
the poor anus, to arrange and settle which, so as to select 
what is true, and reject that which is false, requires a 
mind more than human. It appears now to he conceded 
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on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, the 
Hindoo chronology is inexplicable it does not admit of 
being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single cen¬ 
tury, a course of historical facts, though Mr- Bentley and 
others have ascertained the chronology of certain particular 
events, which completely establishes the Mosaic history- 
A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with 
the dates of the events attached to them, is out of the 
question- Sir W* Jones says, u The dawn of true Indian 
"history appears only three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded by alle* 
gory or fable.”* Major Wiiford in the viiith vol, of the 
same work, says, a With regard to history, the Hindoos 
have really nothing but romances, from which some truths 
occasionally may be extracted-” The latter gentleman 

■ The Hindoos indulge a boundless extravagance in their chronology* 
Indeed, not satisfied with arranging human affairs* they ascend to the abodes 
of the gods, write the histories of the celestial regions, and prescribe the 
hounds of existence to the deities themselves: hence tjtey coolly and con* 
fldentiy assure ns, that one day of the grand-father of Hie gods (Brumha) 
comprises 1,555,200,000 years of mortals ; and that the reign of this god 
extends through 55/987,200,000,000 of years. 

Some Hindoo philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it is 
in vain to seek for the birth of creation. Other writers agree to give the 
world a beginning, and add, that it is destroyed at the end of a kulpii, which 
consists of 432,000,000* of years * that it remains in a state of chaos during 
a period as long, and is then recreated. Thirty of these knl pus form the 
reign of a being called a Munno, of whom there are thirty, who reign in 
succession. The names of these rntmoos, as related in the Kulkee-pooraml, 
are Swayumbhonvfi, Sarochishu, Oottumu, Tamusil, Revutii, Chalishooshu, 
VoivuswiHii, Savurnee, Bukshu-savurnee, Brftmhtt-savurnee, Dhurmu- 
sayuniee. Roodrd-savurnee, Devu-snvbrnee, Indrii-savuruee- These munoos, 
as well as most of the gods, (lave ascended to their present eminence as the 
reward of their actions- When they have enjoyed the whole amount of the 
happiness their works have merited, they ascend or descend to the state 
proper for them. 
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mentions two or three geographical tracts, bnt it Is plain 
they are undeserving of notice * and the Hindoo maps of 
the world, founded on a false theory* are still more con¬ 
temptible. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the Hindoos have never 
had a wise and honest historian, the notices respecting their 
country appear to be less mixed with fable, and to have 
considerably more the appearance of sober* records, after 
the era of Salivahunu, which is nearly our own era, than 
before; yet even here, the reigns of their kings are ex¬ 
tended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of 
the events ascribed to them. A Hindoo can speak of 
nothing soberly* not even in his common conversation. 
Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition 
in the Hindoo, to swell and magnify the most common 
occurrences, arises from his living in the land of the gods. 
Idolatry, when familiarized to the sight, loses all its fasci¬ 
nation. The priest, who daily bathes, wipes, anoints, 
and dresses the idol of his temple, has perhaps a meaner 
idea of ihe gods than any of his countrymen. It is true, 
a degree of enthusiasm is excited at the festivals, during 
tlie idolatrous procession, but it is the enthusiasm of a 
mob in England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is the 
crowd, the music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the 
wimp of straw. This proneness of the Hindoos to mag¬ 
nify objects and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, 
to the magnificence of the mountains, the plains, the 
rivers, and to the various objects of nature around them, 
than to the florid allusions of their poets. To whatever 
causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it must ever 
be lamented, that it has contributed so much to throw all 
the events of their country into inextricable confusion.— 
It is also to be regretted, that the monuments of ancient 
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kingdoms, and the remains of splendid cities and temples*, 
existing after the Mitsui man invasion, cast only a glimmer¬ 
ing and uncertain light on what was before so obscure. 

A few general facts may, however, be drawn from dif¬ 
ferent writings, respecting the state of ancient India:— 
from the preceding history, though very imperfect, it ap¬ 
pears, that at an early period the government of India 
was divided between two families, distinguished as 
descendants of the sun and moon, probably on account 
of the superior power and splendour of the former. 
Sometimes, monarchs of the race of the sun, and at 
others successful warriors of the other family, reigned 
over the whole of Hindoost’han; at a later period, it 
would seem, that several powerful and independent 
kingdoms existed at once; and at all times a number of 
tributary powers were scattered over these extensive 
regions, many of them the younger branches of the 
reigning families. This practice, of allotting small por¬ 
tions of territory to younger sons, as weE as to distant 
relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of 
which Hindoost’han has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, but that some of the Hindoo 
monarchs commanded large armies of well-disciplined 
and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode 
of ancient warfare, both the commanders and their sol¬ 
diers were equal to most of their contemporaries. 
Prill’hoo, Iltshwakoo, Poorooruvii, Mandhata, Piirilshoo- 
ramu, Ilughoo, Ramil, Urjoonn, Yiiyatee, Itrishnu, 
Blieeehmu, Urjoonu, (the brother of Yoodhist’hird,) 
Pureekshitu, and Jiirasundhu, are all mentioned in the 

* some eases a the Mtistilmans took down splendid idol temples, and in 
rebuilding them completely defaced their ornaments and inscriptions. 
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poorarms as next to the gods in military prowess- At a 
later period, Ntlndtt is said to have commanded a million 
of soldiers, Vikrumadityu increased his empire by his 
own valour; for, placing himself at the head of his 
armies, says the Hindoo historian, he conquered Ootkulu, 
Bungu, Ivooch-veharil, Goojjuratu and Somu-BaPbu, 
and at length fell in the field of battle- An idea of the 
extent of the territories of some of these monarchs may 
be formed from this fact, that the capital of BhErtree- 
Huree, king of Malooya, is said to have been twenty-six 
miles Jong 1 , and eighteen wide- 

It further appears, that between the two families of the 
sun and moon frequent matrimonial alliances were 
formed: About eight generations after the death of 
Poorooruvfi, Kaveree, the daughter of Yoovttnashwtt, 
was married to Jumboo, a descendant of Poorooriivu, 
but not in the immediate line of succession ; Mandhata, 
a king of tliej race of the sun, married the daughter 
of Shushiivindoo; Trishunkoo married the princess 
Shulyu-rttt’ha ; Duslm-ruthu married Koikeyee, the 
daughter of Kekityii; Ramu married Secta, the daughter 
of Junukii. These family alliances, however, did not 
prevent frequent wars: amongst the most bloody of 
which may be mentioned that in which Shuguru, of the 
race of the sun, overcame and slew Hoihuyu and his 
whole family, though the latter was a great warrior ; and 
the slaughter of the kshutriyus, in twenty-one different 
battles, by Poorooshu ramu, who, in consequence of the 
death of his father, by Urjoonii, a kshiitriyii, vowed to 
exterminate the whole tribe. To these instances may be 
added, the dreadful havoc in the war between Dhooryo- 
dhiind and the Panduvus, when, says the MuhalharutQ, 
more than 7,000,000 of men perished. 

f 3 
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Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence 
upon these governments, and though they were the de¬ 
graded instruments of a superstitious priesthood, b there 
are still many cheering proofs of an attachment to science, 
and of an enlightened administration, which do them the 
highest honour. Ihe proofs of these facts are conspicuous 
in the education of their princes, tlie patronage afforded 
to learned men, and in their laws for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice. 

The instructions given by ting JDharK to his grand¬ 
children, Bhurtree-Huree and Fikrumadifyu, as found in 
the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjuyfi, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their 
children: Calling the two boys,’* says the historian, 

i ‘ he gave them good counsel respecting their future 
learning, directing, that they should diligently learn 
grammar, the vedu, the vcdangtt, the vedantii, the dhu- 
noor-vedn, and the dhurmtt shastriis; the giindhilrvu 
science; different arts and manufactures ; the riding on 
elephants and horses ; driving chariots ; that they should 
he skilful in all kinds of games; in leaping, and running; 
in besieging forts; in forming and breaking bodies of 
troops; that they should endeavour to excel in every 
princely quality; should learn to ascertain the power of 
an enemy ; how to make war; to perform jourmes; to 
sit in the presence of the nobles; to separate the different 
sides or a question; to form alliances; to distinguish 

h “ own power, which depends on him self alone, is mightier than tile 
royal power, which depends on other men ; by his own might, therefore, 
may a bramliiin coerce his foes.” “ A priest, who well knows the law, 
need not complain to lire king of any grievous injury, since, by his own 
power, lie may chastise those who injure him." Sir. JV. Jones’s Trans¬ 
lation of Mxmoa. It is easy to conceive what men, placed above the reach 
pf tbe JawSj would do* 
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between the innocent and the guilty ; to assign proper pu¬ 
nishments to the wicked; to exercise authority with perfect 
justice* and that they should be liberal,—The boys were 
then sent to school* and placed under the care of excel¬ 
lent teachers* where they became truly famous/* 

In the chapter of the MuliabhariUQ, called Rajii- 
dhurnni, we have a large account of the duties of kings, 
of which the following is a very abridged extract: While 
the prince is in his pupilage* he is to be taught every 
branch of learning; and in his youth* is to be invested 
with a degree of power necessary to obtain a knowledge 
of royal affairs. If in these preparatory steps he gives 
full satisfaction to the subjects* and they express their 
high approbation of his conduct, he is invested with the 
regal office,—The king is to be awakened in the morning 
before day-break by a servant appointed to this duty* 
who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to his 
kingdom. As soon as he has risen, the pages in waiting 
repeat the splendid qualities of the monarch ; and as he 
goes out* several bramhijns rehearse the praises of the 
gods. The king now bathes* and worships his guardian 
deity ; after which he again hears chaunted the praises of 
the gods. He next drinks a little water; and afterwards 
sees alms distributed among the poor. Then, entering 
his court* he places himself amidst the assembly : on his 
right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhuos* 
and all who are of distinguished birth; on the left the 
other casts: very near the king, sit the ministers* and 
those whom the prince consults on the matters brought 
before him. In the front* at a distance, stand those who 
chaunt the praises of the gods and of the king; also the 
charioteers* elephanteers, horsemen* and men of valour. 
Amongst the learned men in this assembly are some who 
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are well instructed in all the shastrus, and others who 
have studied in one particular school of philosophy, and 
are acquainted only with the works on divine wisdom, or 
with those on civil and criminal justice* on the arts, mine¬ 
ralogy* or the practice of physic; also persons skilled in 
all kinds of customs, riding masters, dancing masters* 
teachers of good behaviour, examiners, tasters, mimics, 
mountebanks* and others* who all attend the court, and 
wait the commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating 
the names of the gods, the monarch sits down to dinner; 
and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls. 
He then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, 
visits the temples, salutes the gods, and converses with 
the priests; and after resting a little, in the midst of a 
select company of learned, wise, and pious men, he 
spends the evening in conversation on different subjects, 
and in reviewing the business of the day. During the night, 
the king travels in disguise, to ascertain the state of his 
kingdom, and receives from all parts the report sof spies, 
dressed in every disguise.—It is the duty of kings, adds 
the same- work, to pursue every object till it be accom¬ 
plished i to succour their dependants ; to be hospitable to 
guests, however numerous. For their amusement, they 
are permitted to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens. 

The pooranus mention several of the Hindoo kings as 
having been great patrons of learning : During the sijtyti 
yoogu, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
Ruhoogunu, the sage JilrQchtlnltee wrote a work on di¬ 
vine wisdom. c During the reign of Ikshwakoo many 
learned works were composed. Pooroorilvti and Man- 
dhata are also celebrated for their love of learning; the 
latter, a great warrior, particularly patronised those 
c See the Vrihud-dhurmu poorauu. 
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learn ed men who assisted him in the art of war. The 
Ivinas Swifrochee and Nimee are said to have been very 
liberal to the learned, and to have patronised several 
works on religious ceremonies/* Jfrnukd encouraged the 
publication of works on manners and civil polity, and 
patronized scholars of the vedantti school. Shivee, 
Miirootttt, and Panjikti, three other kings, patronized the 
vedantecs/ Oosheenttrii greatly encouraged learning, 
by collecting the best works, and placing them in his 
capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parts/ 

In the treta voogii, the sage Katya) Gnu implanted the 
love of learning in the mind of king ChoifrB-rHPhii, and 
wrote a work on divine wisdom ; learned men of the 
vedantu school were also patronised by king Kekuyfi. 
LomtSpadtt patronised men of talents, whom he invited 
from different countries : several works on the duties of 
men, as well as on other subjects, were published under 
his auspices. Ulfirkd, another monarch, educated by the 
sage Dutta-treyii, assisted in the 'publication of a work 
on divine wisdom, and patronized learned men at his 
court- 8 Under the auspices of Runtee-devu and Umbij- 
reeshii several works on devotion were written/ urjoo- 
ml, the son of Yikloo, entertained at his court many 
learned men, and during his reign several works on reli¬ 
gion were published. In the reign of Ptuttlrdhtthtt a 
number of poems were published. Dooshmttutu, Hurish- 
dhmidru, Prtltfirdhtiritt, Riijee, Chtttooriingu, Dhurmu- 
rtU’hu, Kutee, Voibhandukee, Killings, and other kings, 
in this age, are also mentioned as patrons of learning. 

In the dwapuru yoogfi, through learned men, king 

d See the Ekamru poo ran«. e See the Pudmu pooranu. f See the a 

PmJinii pooraniu s See the MarkiiDdeyii pooranu. h See the Pudraii pooranu 
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Shoonilku published several works on the arts, and oil 
rhetoric. Shikhidwuju, Pooroomedhu and Bdngu, are 
also to be placed among the monarchs of the same age, 
who patronized learning. Sookurmu encouraged the 
celebrated poet Bharfivee to write a poem known by his 
own name, and still very popular among the Hindoos. 
At the close of this yoogd,Yooclhist’hird, and his brothers 
Sdhttdevfi and Nukoolfl, are mentioned with high com¬ 
mendations for their encouragement of learning. The 
author is informed, that there is now in the library of 
Raja Raj-krishnti, at Calcutta, a work by Ndkoold on 
horsemanship, which contains rough drawings of horses, 
accompanied by descriptions. 

In the kulee yoogu, Vikrdmadityft stands highest 
amongst the Hindoo kings as the patron of learning. 
Nine persons under his patronage are particularly men¬ 
tioned as having separately or unitedly composed a num¬ 
ber of learned works, viz. Dhdnwdntdree, Kshhpdnukd, 
limdrd-singhu, Shunkoobctald-bhuttu, Ghidtu-kdrpdru, 
Kalee-dasu, Mihird, Vdrahd, and Bfiruroochee. The 
first of these nine wrote a work called Nirghfintb, also 
another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kshd- 
pun ilk u wrote on the primary elements, Urauru-singiitt 
compiled a dictionary of the SungskritB ? a work on the 
Meemangsukti philosophy, &c. Shunkoobetalu-bhuttii 
wrote a work on the Ulunkariis, and a comment on the 
Yoisheskiku philosophy, Ghdtilktirpiiru wrote a poetical 
work of no g reat merit, Kalee-dasii wrote the following 
works : Sankhy|[t|itwiI-koumoodee, Koomaru-stirabhijviij 
Rhghoo, and Ubhignanii-shukooiitrila^ also a poem on 
the seasons, a w ork on astronomy^ a poetical history of 
the godsj &c. Vdrahti wrote two works on astrology, 
and one on arithmetic* Bururoochee wrote a SimgskritS 
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grammar, or rather improved the Kttlapu, by Sihvvu- 
vurma : he also wrote a comment on the Tdntrffs, and a 
poem in praise of king Madhiivd- These learned men 
are said to have written works in the eighteen original 
languages from which, the Hindoos say, all the languages 
of the earth have been derived. 1 At the period when 
Yikrumadityu lived, Maghtl, another king, caused to be 
written a poem which he called by his own name, and for 
each verse of which he is said to have paid to different 
learned men a gold mohur, which amounts to 52,800 roo- 
pee for the whole work. About the same period, KurnatiS, 
a king, was famed for patronizing the same learned men 
who attained such fame at the court of Yikrumadityu. A 
short time before this, Bookmunu, a king, entertained at 
his court a number of learned men, and amongst them 

o 

Madhuvacharyu, who wrote the Udhikuriiml-mala, a 
work on the Meemangsuku philosophy. Dhaviiku, a 
poet, of the same age, received from king Shreehftrshu, 
100,000 roopees for a poem called RtHnu-mala. At the 
court of RfiifftsioghG, raja ofKashmceru, several learned 
men acquired great fame; among the rest Vayubhutd, 
MfimmtLtu, and KoiyutiL The first wrote remarks on 
the Sungskritii language ; Mmnmutu wrote the Kavyu- 
prukashft, and Koiytitii a large comment on Paninee’s 
grammar. King Blioju, who assembled many learned 
men at his court, is mentioned as being himself the author 
of Blioju-bhashyu, a work on the Patunjulii philosophy* 
To Soonduru, the son of Goonu-sindhoo, the king of 

* The author has not been able to obtain the names of more than nine of 
these languages: they are, the Sungskritii, the Prakritb, the Nagu, the 
Poishacha, the Giiidliiimfi, the Rakshusft, the Urdbumagiidee, xbe Upu, 
and the Goohyukii; these are, most of them, the languages of different or¬ 
ders of fabulous beings. An account of these languages may be found in 
the work called Pingulh. 
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Kanchee-pooru, seVfera] poems are ascribed. A* the 
courts of rrutyiipadityu and Adishooru, numbers of 
learned men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, 
who could boast of works on every science then known 
to the world, presented, it nmst be confessed, a most 
imposing spectacle; a people who could produce works 
on philosophy and theology like the vcdus and the dfir- 
shuntis; on civil and canon law, like the smritees; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Milhabharutu, the 
Ram ay tin u, and the Shree-Bhagfivtitn : whose libraries 
contained works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. and whose colleges were filled with learned men 
and students, can never be placed among barbarians, 
though they may have been interior to the Greeks and 
Romans, 

The author is not aware, that he cari ( present any 
thing to his reader which will throw more light on the 
degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained 
in ancient times, than the following extract from the 
table of contents prefixed to the work of Munoo, one of 
the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages:—“ Of the 
duties of A'ings: L a king is fire and air; he, both sun and 
moon ; he, the god of criminal justice ; he, the genius of 
wealth ; he, the regent of water; he, the lord of the fir¬ 
mament; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a 
human shape."—Of the necessity of a king’s inflicting 
punishments; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of 
neglecting punishment.; a king must act in his own domi¬ 
nions with justice; chastise his foreign enemies with 
rigour; he must form a council of bramhfins; and ap¬ 
point eight ministers, having one confidential counsellor, 
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a branihmi;—-other officers to he appointed ; their proper 
qualifications ;—qualities of an ambassador ;—the com¬ 
mander in chief must regulate the forces;—the proper 
situation for a capital;—necessity of a fortress near the 
capital ■ if possible a fortress of mountains ;—of a king’s 
marriage ; of his domestic priest* and domestic religion ; 
—of collectors of the revenue ; — a king’s duty in time of 
war, and when engaged in battle; he must never recede 
from combat:—of prizes in warof exercising the 
troops ;—of officers and troops for the protection of dis¬ 
tricts ;—of the king’s servants of governors of towns ; 
of levying of taxes;—learned bramhdns to pay no taxes; 
a learned bramhun must never be allowed so to want as 
to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will 
perish;—of secrecy in council;—of a king’s consulting 
his ministers ; of the important subjects to be debated in 
council ; - the nature of making whir;—of invading the 
country of an enemy ;—of forming alliancesof the 
conduct of a king in his house, respecting his load, his 
pleasures, the* divisions of his time, his dress, his employ¬ 
ments ;—of a king’s sitting in a court of justice; he 
must decide causes each day, one after, another, under the 
eighteen principal titles of law, viz* on debt; ownership; 
concerns among partners; subtracting of what has been 
given; non-payment of wages or hire ; non-performance 
of agreements ; succession of sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant; contests on boundaries; 
assault; slander; larceny; robbery and other violence; 
adultery ; altercation between man and wife; their seve¬ 
ral duties ; the law of inheritance ; of gaming with dice, 
and with living creatures;—when the king cannot pre- 
si de 9 let him appoint a bramhun as chief judge with three 
assessors* Hn whatever country three bramhQr^, par¬ 
ticularly skilled in the three several vedtis, sit together, 
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with (he very learned bramhun appointed by the king', 
the wise call that assembly the court of Bnlmha with four 
faces/ The importance of justice, and the evils of 
injustice ;— on the necessity of condign punishments; — 
no shdodru may interpret the law or sit as judge: 6 of 
that king who stupidly looks on, while a shoodru decides 
causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a 
cow in a deep mire/ A king or a judge must not promote 
litigation, nor neglect a lawsuit;—the evidence of three 
persons required ;—who may be witnesses. The judge 
is to call upon a bramhun for his simple declaration; to 
a shoodrii, address a sentence like the following, on the 
evils of perjury : fi the fruit of every virtuous act, which 
thou hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart 
from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth /—false evidence may be given from benevolent 
motives : c such evidence, wise men call the speech of the 
gods; it is only necessary for such a false witness to 
make an offering to the goddess of learning/—oaths may 
be properly taken ;—a priest is to swear by his veracity; 
a soldier by his horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant 
by his kine, grain or gold ; a mechanic by imprecating on 
his own head, if he speak falsely, all possible evils; — 
on great occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive under 
water, or severally touch the heads of his children and 
wife. Of punishments for perjury : a perjured hramhGn 
must be banished, a perjured shoodru fined and banished; 
—evil of unjust punishments;—of copper, silver, and 
gold weights;—rates of interest;—of sureties ; —of de¬ 
posits ;—of sales:—of shares in common concerns ;—of 
gifts ;■—of non-payment of wages;—of breaking engage¬ 
ments of disposing girls in marriage with blemishes;—- 
o£ disputes among owners and feeders of cattle ;—of 
boundaries for land ;—of defamatory words of criminal 
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punishments;—of injuries to man or beast;— c a wife, a 
son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother, may 
be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, or 
the small shoot of a cane, only on the back of their bo¬ 
dies ;*— c men who have committed offences, and have 
received from kings the punishment due to them, go pure 
to heaven, and become as innocent as those who have 
done well ; J —of fines ; a twice-born man, who is travel¬ 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be lined 
for taking only two sugarcanes, or two esculent roots, 
from the field of another man ;*—of the law of adultery; 
of manslaughtera man not to be punished for adultery 
if the female consent;—a low man who makes love to a 
damsel of high birth, ought to be punished corporally 
regulations for markets ;—of tolls and freight ;— c at sea 
there can be no settled freight of the charges for 
crossing rivers; a woman two months pregnant, a reli¬ 
gious beggar, a hermit in the third order, and bramhuns 
who are students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay 
toll for their passage ;— c a wife, a son, and a slave, are 
declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their 
own c a bramhiin may seize without hesitation, if lie be 
distressed for a subsistence, the goods of his shoodrii 
g I ave; _of the treatment of women; women to be re¬ 
strained ; things by which a wife may be ensnared; women 
have no business with the vedus; duties respecting 
children; if a shoo dr it’s wife should have no son, the 
husband's brother, or near relation, may raise up one son 
to his brother;—a widow imy never marry; but if a 
shdodru have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, for the sake of raising up an heir to his bro¬ 
ther, but no farther;—if a person die before the consum¬ 
mation of his marriage, his brother maybe lawfully mar¬ 
ried to the damsel who has been betrothed to him; how 
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far a husband may be separated from a wife, and a wife 
from a husband ;—a truly bad wife may be superseded : 
a barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year; if a 
wife, legally superseded; shall depart in wrath from the 
house, she must instantly be put in confinement, or aban¬ 
doned in the presence of the whole family; the wife of 
the same cast must attend personally on her husband ; — 
a girl should be married before she is eight years old; 
the youth should be excellent and handsome;—if a dam¬ 
sel being marriageable should wait three years, she may 
choose a bridegroom for herself of equal rank; if she 
choose her husband* she must not entry her ornaments 
with her to her husband’s house;—of the law of inhe¬ 
ritance ; after the death of the father and mother, the bro¬ 
thers divide the property, or the oldest may take all, and 
the rest live under him, as they lived under their father ; 
the younger brothers to behave to the eldest as to their 
father; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the' middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth ; 
to the immarried daughters by the samk mother each 
of the brothers may give a fourth part of his share ;—of 
different kinds of sons — who is to perform the obsequies 
for a deceased relation if an eunuch marry, and have 
a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inherit; 
—on games of chance ; gamesters to be punished ;—the 
breaker of idols made of clay to be fined;—a king must 
not punish a brainhun for stealing, if he stole to make a 
sacrifice per feet,” k &c* 

The following account of the nine kinds of ordeal, 
formerly practised by the Hindoos, is translated from the 
Pureeksha-tuttwu, a work by Rughoo-ntlndunu : I/Foola. 
In this ordeal the accused person is weighed; and after 

* Sir \V. Joties’s translation of Mttnoo* 
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bathing, is weighed again- If, with his wet clothes, he 
be lighter than he was before bathing, he is acquitted; if 
heavier, he is considered guilty, 2, The trial b?/fire : the 
accused person makes nine square marks in the ground, 
each sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each square an 
empty space, sixteen fingers wide; he then, through a 
bramhim,warships a certain god, and afterwards makes an 
iron ball red hot, and worships it; after the bathing, and 
clothing himself in new apparel, he sits with his face to 
the east, near the bramhun who performs the ceremonies, 
who puts into his hands some ushwutfh’u leaves, barley 
corns, and doorva grass, and then the red hot ball; 
taking which in his open hands, he walks through seven 
of the nine squares, and then, putting his foot in the 
eighth square, lie !e v ts the ball fall upon some kooshfi 
grass in the ninth. After this, he rubs some grains of 
rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or his hands 
appear sore, he is supposed to be guilty ; if not, he is de¬ 
clared innocent* In the latter case, he entertains the 
bramh fins, 3, The next mode of ordeal is with 

water: the accused person, accompanied by two or three 
others, proceeds to a pool of clean water; where he wor¬ 
ships a number ot gods, and, while a kshutriyfi shoots an 
arrow, bathes, and then, descending up to the middle in 
the water, inijlierses himself If he he able to remain 
under water till a person has leisurely walked to the 
place where the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, 
lie is considered guilty, in which case lie receives the 
punishment which the shastrfi has decreed for the alleged 
offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is with poison 
if the person charged with the offence be a female, she 
accompanies a bramhun and others to some temple,where 
the bramhun, in her name, worships a number of gods, 
particularly Shivir, and offers, a burnt sacrifice; after 

. VOL. in. c 
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which she Bathes, dresses in a new garment, and purifies 
herself by incantations repeated by the bramhiin, who 
next puts on her forehead a paper called jiiyit-putru, viz. 
the victory-giving paper; and upon this paper writes 
some such words as these in Stmgskritfi : “ 1 am charged 
with criminal conduct with the son of such a person. To 
prove that this is a false charge, I enter upon this ordeal.” 
The accused next takes the poison in her hand, and re¬ 
peating incantations, and, calling on the sun, the fire, and 
the bramhuns, to bear witness, she prays, that if the crime 
alleged he true, the poison may destroy her; if false, 
that it may become, as the water of life; and then swal¬ 
lows it: if, in the course of the day, she die, she is sup¬ 
posed to be guilty; if she sustain no injury, she is pro¬ 
nounced innocent. 5. The next ordeal is called koshu , 
in which the person, after the same preparatory cere¬ 
monies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it 
up, praying, that if he be guilty, this water may bring on 
him the greatest injuries, and that if innocent, it may be 
as the water of life. If in seven days the accused meet 
with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innocent. 
6. Tundoolu , the name of another ordeal, is preceded by 
the same ceremonies of bathing, putting on a new gar¬ 
ment,visiting a tern pie,worshipping certain gods, &c. after 
which the officiating bramhiin causes tbp,accused to eat 
three handfuls of wet rice, which has been offered to some 
deity, with the usual imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf 
of the Ficus Indicus, when, if he throw up blood, lie is 
pronounced guilty; if not, he rewards the bramhuns. 7. In 
the tuptii-mashuku ordeal, after the preparatory ceremo¬ 
nies, the accused must put his hand into a pan of boiling 
clarified butter, and bring from the bottom a golden ball, 
about the size of a pea. If hii hand he not in the least 
burnt, his innocence is established. 8. Phalu is resorted 
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to when a person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after 
the usual ceremonies, the accused must draw his tongue 
along a piece of red hot iron, eight fingers long, and four 
fingers broad. If his tongue receive no injury, he is 
pronounced innocent. 9. In the dhurmuj& ordeal, the 
officiating priest must draw the images of religion and 
irreligion on separate leaves of a tree; that for religion 
to be white, and that for irreligion black, and place them 
within two lumps of clay, closing up the clay, and making 
the outside smooth. He must then worship the images, 
repeat over them a number of incantations, and put 
them into ari empty jar. The accused now bathes, and 
on his return has a juyu-pfitrfi fastened on his forehead, 
after which he puts his hand into the jar, and brings out 
one of the lumps of clay. If it be irreligion, he is decla¬ 
red guilty; if religion, innocent. 

The ordeal has, I understand, been abolished by the 
Bast India Company; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily choosing this singular method of 
establishing their innocence. The ninth mode of ord,eal is 
frequently chosen about trifling affairs, but, in other cases, 
the most common is the trial by hot clarified butter 
(ghee). On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode 
of ordeal took place at a village near Nadeeya. A young 
married woman was charged with a criminal intrigue 
in the absence of her husband, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the tuptfi-mashuku ordeaj. The hus¬ 
band prepared the requisite articles, and invited the 
bramliuns; when, in the presence of seven thousand 
spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand 
into the boiling ghee, without receiving, as is said, the 
least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the 
hand of a brain him to whom she was to give the golden 
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ball which she had raised from the pan, raised a blister 
oil his band. The spectators, on beholding this proof of 
her innocence, burst forth into applauses of dhtlnya, 
dhfinya, i. e. happy ! happy ! The whole concluded with 
a least to the bramhfins, and the virtues of this woman 
spread through all the neighbouring villages. My only 
authority for this, is that of a respectable native ; but a 
circumstance of the same nature is related in the 395th 
page of the 1st vol. of the Asiatic Researches.—A gen¬ 
tleman of the author’s acquaintance, in the year 1814, 
saw, at Sirdhana, a man who had been charged with em¬ 
bezzling the property of the Begum, go safely through 
the trial by lire; but this man did not retain the ball in 
his hand a second of time. 

A perusal of the other law books of the Hindoos would 
convince the reader, that the Hindoo lawgivers had 
closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 
works regulate the forms of administering justice; as, 
the qualifications of a judge; the assistants he should 
employ; the hours proper for sitting on the seat of jus¬ 
tice ; whose evidence must first be heard; for whom he 
may appoint council to plead ; what kind of sureties may 
be admitted; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal, 
and by what kind of ordeal, where neither oral nor 
written evidence remain; whether two or more persons 
may institute processes of law against one person at the 
same time in one court; in what way a judge is to de¬ 
cide upon a cause, and in what words he must pronounce 
sentence. 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the 
Hindoo civil laws, and the minute provisions made for 
the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
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tice* the disposition of property* and the multiplied 
regulations for an exact conformity to the innumerable 
precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry* incontrovertibly prove* that when these shas- 
trits were written* the Hindoos must have attained a con* 
siderable degree of civilization. 

Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums* however* 
it must be confessed* that many of the Hindoo laws are 
exceedingly partial* and others diabolically cruel; and 
that* for want of humanity and probity* the administration 
of these Jaws was deeply tinged with injustice and cruelty. 
We infer this* partly from some of the laws themselves; 
but more particularly from the present state of things 
among the surviving Hindoo governments. Bribes are 
universally offered* as well to the judge on the bench* as 
to the petty constable of the village; and through every 
department of the native governments a system of oppres¬ 
sion exists of which a subject of one of the states of Bar- 
bary alone can form an idea. The author has heaitl* 
that one of the Mar hat ta princes lately deceased, ac¬ 
tually employed bands of robbers to plunder his own 
subjects* and that when they applied to him for redress* be 
either evaded investigation, or granted only a mock trial. 
If to all this want of probity in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, 
and rapacity in perpetual exactions* we add domestic 
slavery* carried to a great extent* and the almost inces¬ 
sant internal feuds among different chiefs* we shall cease 
to wonder at whole districts under the native governments 
having been so often depopulated: and that famine* pes¬ 
tilence* and war* should have so frequently laid waste 
some of the finest countries on the earth. 
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When we look back to former times* when the shoodrtt 
was tried, and punished, for offences against the regu¬ 
lations of the cast, 1 for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, for not presenting offerings to the manes of his 
ancestors, for neglecting an appointed atonement, or for 
not wearing the appropriate mark of his sect, we can 
easily account for the present degraded state of this class* 
The superintendence of the magistrate extending thus to 
the whole of a man’s religious conduct, as well as to his 
civil actions, must, in addition to the fascinating powers 
of a religion, full of splendid shews, public feasts, and a 
thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended exceedingly 
to rivet the fetters of superstition* 

It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of 
justice take cognizance of a man’s religious offences, (sins 
of omission and commission), k as well as of his crimes 
against civil society* The pride and avarice of the bram- 
hfins would often drag an offender hefore^a court of jus¬ 
tice, for having neglected those acts prescribed by the 
shastrtfs, from which they derived their honour and emolu¬ 
ment. But how greatly must the sway of the bramhiins 
have been encreased, when the inhabitants saw their 
countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished 
for the slightest acts of irreverence, or the most trivial 
injury, towards the sacred race; when they saw a neigh¬ 
bour’s posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the 

* During the reign of M antis in gift, a barber bad made a mark on 3iis fore* 
bead like that of a bramhun ; and in this situation the king bowed to him, 
supposing be had been a brambun; but the barber returning the salaam 
(which a brambun never does, even to a king), Manusinghtt suspected that 
he was not abramMu, and on enquiry found that be was a barber. He 
immediately ordered Ids bead to be struck off* 

k In Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, there is an article, commanding the 
magistrate to fine a man a pdn of couries for killing an insect* 
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same seat with a bramhun; when they saw another’s 
tongue slit, for having (when provoked) insulted a bram- 
hun ; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot into the 
mouth of another, for having (no matter how justly) said 
to a twice«born man *thou refuse of bramhiins f when 
they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears 
of another, for having dared to instruct a bramhun in his 
duty. 1 

The author offers this abridgement of native history, 
not as the utmost of what may be obtained by labour and 
patience, even from Hindoo materials; but as the best 
account which his leisure would allow him to collect, and 
he hopes the reader, from this sketch, will be able to form 
some idea of the government, laws, and social state of the 
Hindoos. He now concludes this chapter with an extract 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the origin of this sin¬ 
gular people : “Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
established in Iran long before the Ass?/rian^ or Pishdadi^ 
government; that it was in truth a Hindoo monarchy^ 
though if any chuse to call it Cu$ian } Casdeari , or Scj/ihian , 
we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history lias been 
engrafted on that of the Hindoos , who founded the mo¬ 
narchies of XJyodhija and Indru-prustha; that the lan¬ 
guage of the first Persian empire was the mother of the 

1 u A once-born man, who insults the twice-born with gross invectives, 
ought to have his tongue slit 5 for lie sprang from the lowest part of 
Brumha: if he mention their names and classes with contumely, as, if he say, 
( Oh, devti-dutta* thou refuse of bramhuns/ an iron style, ten fingers Jong, 
shall be thrust red hot into Ins mouth* Should he, through pride, give 
instructions to priests concerning their duty, let the ting order some hot oil 
to be poured into his mouth and his ears , 11 Mitooo. 

G 4 
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S tings nr it u , and consequently of the Zend and Parsi, as 
Well as of Greek, Gatin, and Gothic ; (hat the language 
of the Assyrians was the parent of Chafdaic and Pahlavi, 
and that the primary Tartarian language also had been 
current in the same empire; although, as the Tartars had 
no hooks or even letters, we cannot with certainty trace 
their unpolished and variable idioms* We discover, there— 
fore, in Persia , at the earliest dawn of history, the three 
distinct races of men, whom we described on former oc¬ 
casions, as possessors of India, Arabia , Tartary; and 
whether they were collected in Iran from distant regions, 
or diverged from it as from a common centre, we shall 
easily determine by the following considerations. Let 
us observe, in the first place, the central position of Iran, 
which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote 
from Tartary , and divided even from the skirts of India 
by a considerable gulf; no country, therefore, but Persia 
seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the king¬ 
doms of Asia. The bramh&ns could never have migrated 
from India to Iran, because they are expressly forbidden 
by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which 
they inhabit at this day; the Arabs have not even a tradi¬ 
tion of an emigration Into Persia before Mohammed, nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful 
and extensive domains; and as to the Tartars, we have 
no trace in history of their departure from their plains 
and forests till the invasion of the Medes, who, according 
to etymologists, were the sons of Madai ; and even they 
were conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The 
three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned 
(and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran as from their common country ; and thus the 
Saxon Chronicle, I presume from good authority, brings 
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the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia/ while a late 
very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious re¬ 
searches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia ; 
and another contends with great force, that both the Irish 
and old Britons proceeded severally from the borders of 
the Caspian/ a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce 
have happened if they were not grounded on solid prin¬ 
ciples. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Iran , or Persia in its largest sense, was 
the true centre of populations, of knowledge, of languages, 
and ot arts; which, instead of travelling westward only, 
as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might 
with equal reason have been asserted, were expanded in 
all directions to all the regions of the world in which the 
Hindoo race had settled under various denominations; 
but whether Asia lias not produced other races of men, 
distinct from the Hindoos, the Arabs , or the Tartars , or 
whether any* apparent diversity may not have sprang 
from an intermixture of those three in different propor¬ 
tions, must be the subject of a future inquiry/’ 
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CIIAP. II. 

SECT. I.— Of the different orders^ or casts , of Hindoos. 

The Hindoos are divided into four casts, viz. the 
Rramhun,™ the Kshutriyii/ 1 th^oishyij, 0 and the Shoodrii/ 
which, however, include many other divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. The samu vedh, the smritees, and several 
poaranfts, affirm, that the brand]fins proceeded from the 
mbuth of Brttinha, the kshtitriytSs from his arms, the 
voishyfis from his thighs, and the shoodrfts from his feet ; 
agreeably to which allegory, the Hindoos, in forming their 
mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned 
the priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bram- 
hftns; the executive department to the kshStriytis; trade 
and commerce to the voishytJs, and all manner of servile 
work to the sfabodrQs, Like all other attempts to cramp 
the human intellect, and forcibly to restrain men within 
bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, has operated like the Chinese national 
shoe, it has rendered the whole nation cripples. Under 
the fatal influence of this abominable system, the bramhuns 
have sunk into ignorance, without abating an atom of their 
claims to superiority ; the kshutriytis became almost 
extinct before their country fell into the hands of the 

m From vrihuy to increase, or be great ; or, he who knows the v€dus. 

" From kshee , destruction, aud to save; or, he who saves the 
oppressed. 

From vishu, to enter ; or, he who enters on business. 

f FroiuMwtf#, to take refuge* [j. c. in the bramhuns.] 
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Milsulmans; the voishyus are nowhere to be found in 
Bengal; almost all have fallen into the class of shoodrtis, 
and the shoSdrus have sunk to the level of their own 
cattle, except a few individuals whom these bramhinical 
fetters could not confine, and wlio s under a beneficent go* 
vernment, have successfully aspired to riches, though 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and efforts 
would have raised them.—Some pooranus maintain, in 
contradiction to the sarnu vedu, that Britmha created both 
a male and a female ; the Shrcc-bliagiivtitu, to confirm the 
perfect union of the divine books, says, that B rumba di¬ 
vided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Swayumbhoovu, and the left a female, Shutii-roopa, 
and that these persons divided their children into bram- 
hflns, kshhtriytts, voishyiis, and shoddrQs, 


0 SECT. II, 

Eveiut person at all acquainted with the Hindoo 
system, must have been forcibly struck with the idea, 
that it is wholly the work of bramhuns ; who have here 
placed themselves above lungs in honour, and laid the 
whole nation prostrate at their feet. * Many incredible 
stories are found in the most popular Hindoo books, 
tending to exalt the power, or support the honour of 
bramhiins:—the following may suffice as specimens of 
these stories : Ourvvu, a bramhfin, destroyed the whole 
race of Hoihuyu with fire from his mouth. r Kupilu, a 

- L * * 

i The number of bramhuns ift Bengal, compared with the slmdr&fl, is, 
perhaps, as one to eigU t, or one to4etv 


r See the Muhabhartltu. 
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bramhfin, reduced, by his curse, the 60,009 sons of king 
>figuru to ashes. 5 Ugflstyfi, a bramhun, swallowed the 
sea, with all its contents. 1 Doorvasu, a bramhun, once 
lengthened the day, that he might finish his religious 
ceremonies. " The same sage cursed and destroyed the 
whole progeny of Krishnu. * Bhrigoo, a bramhun, gave 
abusive language to the gods Brflmha, and Shivfi, and 
struck Vishnoo on the breast with his foot, t A number 
of dwarf bramhuns created a new Indrfl, the kin*r of the 
gods. 2 Trilil and other bramhuns cursed Shivti, for 
seducing their wives in the form of a sfinyasee* and 
deprived him of virility. 1 The god Krishnfi, at a sacri¬ 
fice offered by Yoodhist’hird, served the bramhflns with 
water to wash their feet. b 

By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine 
evil in his heart against a bramhflu ; nor could a person 
of that order be put to death for any crime whatsoever : 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or lpive his head 
shaved, but his life was not to be touched. c The tribute 
paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremo¬ 
nies, was greater than the revenues of the monarch. If 
a shoodru assumed the bramhinical thread, he was to be 
severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a 
bramhun, he was to be put to death. If a shoodrfl com¬ 
mitted adultery with the wife of a bramhun, he was to 
lose the offending parts, to be bound upon a hot iron 
plate, and burnt to death. It a bramhfin stole a shoodrfl, 
he was to he fined; but if a sltoodril stole a bramhfin, he 
was to be burnt to death. If a shoodrfl sat upon the 

1 See the Malmbliariitu. 1 Ibid. “Ibid. x ShrES-bliagiiv&til. 
i P&dmit pooranii. * Muhabharutfi. « Skundii poorano. 

b Midiabharutii. * The killing of a brauihun. Is one of the five great, 

lias among the Hindoos. 
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carpet of a bramhun, the magistrate, having thrust a hot 
iron into his fundament, and branded him, was to banish 
him the kingdom ; or to cut off his posteriors* If a 
shoodru, through pride, spat upon a brarahtin, his lips 
were to be cut off* If a person of this cast plucked a 
bramhun by the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by 
the neck, the magistrate was to cut off both his hands* 
If he listened to reproaches against a bramhun, he was to 
pour hot lead into his ears. If a shoodru beat a magis¬ 
trate, be was to have an iron spit run through him, and 
to be roasted alive ; a bramhun, for such an offence, was 
to be fined.—And, as though all these horrible punish¬ 
ments on earth had not sufficiently degraded the shoodru, 
the wrath of the bramhuns pursued him into the next 
world,—for the same shastrds teach, that if a shoodru do 
not rise to receive a bramhun with due honour, he will 
become a tree after death; if he look angrily at a bram- 
htln, his eyes will be put out by Yumu, the Hindoo 
Pluto* 

o 

Menial service to bramhuns is declared to be highly 
meritorious ; the body of such a servant, says the Milha- 
bharutu, by eating the orts of his master, becomes purified 
from all sin. Formerly, a shoodru touched the body of a 
bramhun when he took an oath; and it is even now 
practised when a person wishes to obtain credit for what 
he is relating. 

The shastrus teach, that a gift to a learned bramhun 
possesses infinite merit; feasts to bramhuns are con¬ 
sidered as very meritorious t a poor man entertains two 
or three at a time ; a rich man invites hundreds* At all 
festivals, marriages, &c. one of the most important things 
to be done is to entertain the bramhuns, and to make 
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presents to them at their dismission. If a shoodrii wish 
to succeed in any project, he feasts two or three 
bra thh fins. If a man has been entertaining a number of 
bramhuns, a neighbour says to him, £( Ah ! you are a 
happy man ! you can honour so many bramhuns !” A 
covetous man is sometimes thus reproached : “ He is 
very rich, but he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite, 
no not to entertain bramhuns: he does not even invite 
a few bramhuns to his house, and wash their feet.” To 
present gifts to bramhuns at the hour of death, and 
bequeath to them lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in 
the shastrfis as a wort of merit destroying all sin, and 
followed in the next world with long-continued happiness. 

To drink the water into which a bramhun’s toe has 
been dipped, is considered a very great privilege. When 
enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, that 
vast numbers of shoodr&s, while fasting, thus purify 
themselves daily; that others make a vow to attend 
to this duty for a length of time, to remove%onie disease. 
Indeed, shdodrfis may be frequently seen carrying' water 
in a cup, and intreating the first brainhtfn they meet 
to put his toe into it; after which they drink the water, 
and bow' or prostrate themselves to the bramhun, who 
bestows his blessing on them; others preserve some of 
this holy water in their houses. Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of 100,000 
bramhuns ; one mode of doing which is, by spreading 
a cloth before the door of a house where many are 
assembled at a feast; as each bramhun comes out, 
he shakes the dust from his feet upon this cloth. Many 
miraculous cures are said to have been performed on 
persons swallowing this dust. 
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But, not only is the body of the shoodril laid prostrate 
before the bramhun, to lick the dust of his feet, but 
his soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour: the Hindoo 
laws enact, that, to serve a bramhun, falsehood is allow¬ 
able ! and that if a shoodru dare to listen to the salvation- 
giving vedu, ho is to be punished for his sacrilege- 
Even at present, if a bramhun happen to be repeating 
any part of the vedu aloud, a shoodril, if near, shuts hia 
ears, and runs away* 

From the preceding statemen ts, I think it will be abun¬ 
dantly evident, that this whole fabric of superstition is 
the work of braruhfins; JVo person may teach the vedtt 
but a bramhun a spiritual guide most be a bramhun ; 
—every priest (poorohitu) must be a bramhSn the 
offerings to the gods must be given to the bramhtins;—no 
ceremony is meritorious without a fee to the officiating 
bramhttn;—^numberless ceremonies have been invented 
to increase the wealth of the bramhtins: as soon as a 
child is conceded in the womb, abramhtln must be called 
to repeat certain formulas, when he receives a fee and is 
feasted; other levies are made before the birth; at the 
birth ; when the child is a few days old ; again when it is 
six months old ; when two years old; again at eight or 
nine; and again at marriage;—in sickness, the bramhun 
is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the pa¬ 
tient ;—after death, his son must perform the shraddhfi, 
the offerings and fees at which are given to the bramhtins, 
twelve times during the first year, and then annually;— 
if a shoodru meet with a misfortune, he must pay a bram¬ 
hun to read incantations for its removal;—if his cow die, 
he must call a bramhun to make an atonement;—if he 
lose a piece of gold, he must do the same;—if a vulture 
have settled on his house, he must pay a brarohQn to 
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purify Iiis dwelling;—if he go into a new house, he 
must pay a bramhiin to purify it;—if a shoodru die 
on an unlucky day,' 1 his son must employ a bramhiin 
to remove the evil effects of this circumstanceif 
he cut a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhiin 
to consecrate itif he dedicate to public uses a tem¬ 
ple, or trees, he must do the same;—at the time of an 
eclipse, the bramhiin is employed and paid ;—on certain 
lunar days, the shoddrii must present gifts to bramhuns ; 
—during the year, about forty ceremonies are performed, 
called vriittis, when the bramhiins are feasted, and receive 
fees;—when a person supposes himself to be under the 
influence of an evil planet, he must call four bramhiins to 
offer a’sacrifice;—a number of vows are made, on all which 
occasions bramhiins are employed and paid ;■—at the birth 
of a child, the worship of Shitshtee is performed, when 
bramhiins are feasted ;—at the time of small pox, a cere¬ 
mony is performed by the bramhiins;—they are paid for 
assisting the people to last;—to remove cutaneous dis¬ 
orders, the bramhiins pray to one of the goddesses, and 
receive a tree:—bramhiins are employed daily to offer 
worship to the family god of the shoodru ;— the former 
dares not reap his harvest without paying a bramhiin to 
perforin some ceremony ;—a tradesman cannot begin 
business, without a fee to a bramhiina fisherman cannot 
build a new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he has 
farmed, without a ceremony and a fee;—nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which 
bramhiins are entertained, and, in some villages, feasts are 
celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 

It is commonly believed by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on some 
day of the week, when a certain star enters a particular stellar mansion, 
it is a sign that the child is illegitimate, 
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bramliiins are feasted. Instances are mentioned of 100,000 
bra hit ns having been assembled at one feast. At a 
shraddhu performed for his mother, by Mr. Hastings^ 
dewan, Giinga-GovindEUSingim, of J a i nook™ dee, near 
Moorshiulubad, six hundred thousand hramhuns, it is said, 
were assembled* feasted, and dismissed with presents, 

Thus every form and ceremony of religion—all the 
public festivals—all the accidents and concerns of life-— 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies— the superstitions 
fears of the people—births—sicknesses—marriage^—mis¬ 
fortunes—death—a future state, have all b?en seized 
as sources of iv-venue to the bramhttns; in short, from the 
time a shoodril is conceived in the womb* to Ins deliverance 
from purgatory by the bra mb fins at Gitva, he is considered 
as the lawful prey of the bnmihuns, who^e bless«ng raises 
him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments;— 
and thus, their popular stories, their manners, and their 
very laws, tend at once to establish the most complete 
system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

The following ten ceremonies called SungskariS, are 
necessary before a person can he considered as a complete 
bramhun, viz, the Gijrhha-dhanQ f ^oongsuvuntt, See- 
indntonnuy fluff, Jatu-kurmfl/ NishkruminiQ, s Namft- 
kurilnu, b umm-prashtuiil, 1 Choora-kurQnti 3 k Ooptinuytinu/ 
and Vivahu. m 

Four months after conception, the ceremony Gurhha- 
dhanu is performed, which includes a burnt-sacrifice, the 

e At the conception. 1 At the birth* * At the delivery 

^ Giving the name. 1 Giving the fit si rice. k Shaving i]ie head. 

1 In?estiture with the poita. 111 Marriage. 
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worship of tlies shalgramu, and all the forms of the Nan- 
dec-niookhii shraddhti. 

After the bramhunee has been six or eight months 
pregnant, on some fortunate day, the Poongsuvunu and 
Smmtintonuyunu ceremonies are performed as follows : 
the husband, having attended to his accustomed ablutions, 
sitting in the front of the house, offers the burnt-sacrifice, 
and presents offerings to the manes, during which time 
the wife anoints herself with turmerick, plaits her hair, has 
her nails cut, the sides of her feet painted, and then bathes, 
and clothes herself in new apparel, The female guests 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband and wife 
are to sit: and they being seated, the officiating bramhfin 
assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified butter, &c. are offered 
before the shaiugramth A curtain being suspended, to 
conceal the man and his wife from observation, the hus¬ 
band, repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, 
and the tender sprouts of the vfltii tree, "after which the 
curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayers, 
putting his right hand on his wife’s shoulder, belly, &c. 
At the close of these and other ceremonies, a woman 
brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right 
hand into his house, pouring out water as lie goes j the 
wife follows close to her husband. A fee is given to the 
officiating bramhiln, and the whole is concluded with a 
feast. 

At the moment of birth, what is called the Jatu-kurmu 
is attended to, in which the shraddhti, the burnt-sacrifice," 

n The sagmku bramhilaB preserve the fire which is kindled- at this sacrifice, 
and use it hi their daily burnt offerings at their weddings, and at the burning 
of the body ; after which the son may preserve it for the same purposes for 
himself. 
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and other ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, are 
performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. Imme¬ 
diately after this, a similar ceremony called ISfishkrumuiiu 
is performed, which also occupies about two hours, and 
in which petitions are offered for the long life and pros¬ 
perity of the child* 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is 
given (NamikkurunU)) at which time offerings are pre¬ 
sented to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offered; 
the husband, sitting by his wife, who has the child in her 
arms, also repeats a number of prayers after the priest, 
and mentions the name of the child* 

At six months old, the child is, for the first time, fed 
with rice (Unvu-prasu^u)^ when offerings to deceased 
ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments on its neck, wrists, and ancles, 
and dressed in aiew silk clothes, is brought in the arms of 
its father or uncle, who sits down with it in the midst of 
the company, and, repeating two formulas, pnts a little 
boiled rice into its mouth ; then washing its hands and 
mouth, he places on its head a turban, and gives it beetle- 
nut. At the close of the ceremony, the relations and 
guests give the child pieces of money, according to their 
ability, and are then dismissed* 

When the child is two years old, the barber shaves its 
head, cuts its nails, and bores its ears- This ceremony, 
called Ch o ora - K&r unity is preceded by offerings to the 
manes, and is followed by rubbing the child \VHh turmerick 
and oil, bathing it- and dressing it in new apparel. It is 
then brought near the altar, where prayers are repeated, 
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ami the burnt-sacrifice offered. A fee is given to the 
priest, and the whole closes with an entertainment. 

At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen years of 
age, on some fortunate day, the boy is invested with the 
poita (QapunSt/unii), which is announced to the neigh¬ 
bours four or five days preceding the ceremony, by anoint¬ 
ing the lad with turmerick : a number of persons, during 
these days, feast him separately at their houses, and the 
day before the investiture, the parents invite all the women 
of the village to a feast, who carry a metal bason to the 
house of entertainment, where female barbers pare (heir 
nails, and paint the sides of (heir feet red; the women of 
the house also anoint the bodies of these their guests with 
perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their hair, place 
beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, 
filling their basons with oil, dismiss them ; if the person 
be rich, the female guests receive a piece of cloth, and a 
metal bason each, in addition to the basonof oil. Durinsr 
the day, a feast is given, and in the evening, all the bra ni¬ 
hil ns oi the town and neighbourhood are invited ; the 
master of the feast adorns them with garlands of flowers, 
points their foreheads red, and offers them presents of 
beetle ; after the feast, accompanied by the musicians* the 
whole family assembles and carefully preserves the dust 
of the feet of their bramhun guests. About two o’clock 
the next morning, the females of the family, some with 
lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others 
carrying oil in cups, parade through the village, with 
music playing, and receive from the houses of the brain* 
liiins, water in pitchers, giving a little oil in return* About 
five o’clock, these women, and the boy who is to be in¬ 
vested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plantains, &c, mixed 
together in one dish ; and about six, the family bathe, at 
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which time, the musicians and priest arriving, the music 
begins to play. Under an awning before the house, at 
each corner of which a plantain tree is fixed, and from 
each side of which branches of the mango are suspended 
the father, through the priest, first presents offerings to 
the manes, and then (his son sitting near him) repots 
certain formulas, taking up sixteen pr twenty different 
offerings, one after the other, and with them touching the 
shalgramii, the earth, and then his son’s forehead, he lays 
each down again- The boy then rises, has his head shaved, 
is anointed with oil and turmeriefc, bathes, and puts on 
new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
of the wooden seats while the ceremony of investiture is 
performed. The priest first offers a burnt-sacrifice, and 
worships the shaliigrarnff repeating a number of prayers: 
the boy’s white garments are then taken off and he is 
dressed in red, and a cloth is brought over his head, that 
no shoodrii may see his face; after which, he takes in Ins 
right hand a branch of the vilwff and a piece of cloth in 
the form of a pocket, and places the branch on his shoulder- 
A ppita of three threads, made of flie fibres of the sfirii, 
to which a piece of deer's skin is fastened, is suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder falling under his right arm, 
during the reading of incantations. By the help of the 
priest, the fixther now repeats certain formulas, and some 
passages from the vedfis ; and, in a low tone of voice, lest 
any shoodrii should hear, pronounces the words of the 
gayutree to the boy three times, the son repeating it after 
him, viz. u Let its meditate on the adorable light of the 
divine ruler (Saviiree): 9 may it guide our intellects'* 
After this, the sQril poita is taken off and thereat poita, 
consisting of six or more threads of cotton, and prepared 

0 The sur. 
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by the wives or daughters of bramh fins, is put on. During 
the investiture with the cotton poita, the father repeats 
the appointed formulas, and fastens the suru poita to the 
vilwu staff. Shoes are now put upon the boy’s feet, and 
an umbrella in his hand ; and thus apparelled as a Brum- 
hflcharee, with a staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
hanging by his side, he appears before his mother, repeat¬ 
ing a word of Siingskrittf, who gives him a few grains of 
rice, a poita or two, and a piece of money. He next 
solicits alms of his father and the rest of the company, 
who give according to their ability, some a roopee, and 
others a gold mohur; sometimes as many as a hundred 
roopees are thus given. The boy then sits down, while 
his father offers another burnt-sacrifice, repeating incanta¬ 
tions ; and at the close of these ceremonies, the boy, being 
previously instructed, rises in a pretended hurry, and 
declares that be will leave home, and, as a Brumhticharees 
seek a subsistence by begging ; but his father, mother, or 
some other relation, taking hold of his argi, invites him 
to follow a secular life; in consequence of which, lie 
returns, and sits down. Certain formulas are now re¬ 
peated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff instead of his 
vilwu one, and throws it over his shoulder like the former. 
Other forms are repeated, after which the father presents 
a fee to tile priest, and the boy goes into (lie bouse, a 
woman pouring out water before him as he goes. To this 
succeeds the service called sur.dbya; at the close of which, 
the boy eats of the rice which has been offered in the 
burnt-sacrifice ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after his 
investiture. During twelve nights, he is to sleep only on 
a bed of kooshfi, or on a blanket, or a deer’s skin, or on a 
carpet called doolicha, made of sheep’s wool and painted 
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differ^ ,i. colours. He is enjoined to eat only rice and 
spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must he see 
a shdodru, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him ; 
with his face covered, he is to bathe in the river very early, 
continually committing to memory the forms of the daily 
service, including the gayutrce ; nor is he permitted to 
leave home without his Brttmh debar ee staff, if the boy’s 
father have been in the habit of eating undressed food 
occasionally in the house of a shoodrfi, then, on the day 
of investiture, a certain person of this cast is allowed, 
with a present in his hand, to see the boy’s face, but he 
lays himself under an obligation to be kind to the boy in 
future life. At the end of the twelve clays, the boy throws 
his Brumucharee staff into the Ganges, lays aside the cha¬ 
racter of a mendicant, and enters upon what is called 
grust’hu-dhurmu, i. e. a secular state; on which day a 
few brarahuns are feasted at his house. 

As the egg,jat one time impregnated with life, is after¬ 
wards hatched by the parents, so the receiving of the poita 
and the gaytttr.ee is accounted the second birth of bram- 
httns, who are from that time denominated dwiju, or the 
twice-born. If a boy who has recently received the poita 
be awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, he must 
hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that tie may 
not be said to part with it, or to lose the virtue of it, for a 
moment. The repeating of the gayutree is supposed to be 
an act of such merit, as to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient 
time after this the boy may be married, for the cere¬ 
monies of marriage, see a succeeding article. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called Sungskartt, the three 
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first only are performed for the first child ; but the seven 
tost for every child. Strict bramhuns, in the southern 
parts of Hindoost’han, attend to most of them for their 
daughters as well as their sons. 

The sniritees assign to .bramb&gp the offering of sacrn 
fices; the offices of the priesthood ; the study of the vedus ; 
explaining the shastrus to others; giving alms* and. 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the bramhuns, it is 
said, employed the whole day in religious ceremonies; 
but at present, the greater part of the persons of this 
order curtail these duties, and bring the performance 
of what they imagine themselves compelled to attend 
to, within the compass of an hour or less. One 
bramhdn in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning 
and noon services separately, but almost all unite 
them, alter which they eat, and proceed to business; a 
few repeat the evening service , 11 either at home, or by the 
side of the river. 

c 

Formerly, only one order, called SatshiUee faram- 
huns, were found in Bengal, all of whom were equal 
in honour. Matters stood thus till the time of Adisbodru, 
a Bengal raja, who, ofiended with the ignorance of the 
bramhuns then in Bengal, and wishing to offer a sacrifice 
to obtain rain, solicited from Veci u-singhu, the king ef 
Kanyfi-koovju, five bramhuns, to officiate at this sacrifice. 
The first bramhuns sent were rejected, because they wore 
stockings, and rode on horses; those afterwards sent by 
the king were approved: their names were BIulUu- 

p T1,ose Iwniulifins who hare riot two garments, take with them, when 
about to perform the sutidhya, a second poita, its it is improper to perform 
tills ceremony having on only one garment. 
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naraydaflj Dukshu, Vedu-gurbhu, Chanduru, and Shree- 
h undid, These priests went through the sacrifice to the 
great satisfaction of the monarch, who gave them grants 
of land, in what the Hindoos call the province of Rarhu ; 
and from these five branihfins are descended almost all the 
families of bramhtins now in Bengal; they still retain 
the family names of their original ancestors, as Kash- 
yiipus, from K ushy upu, t]i e sage; Bhurudw u j u s, from t he 
sage lihiirudwaju ; Sandilyus, from the sage Saudilyu; 
Saviirfius, from the sage Suvfirnfi; Batsyils, from the 
sage Bfitsyu. Some of the descendants of these Kitnoju 
brain lid ns, in consequence of removing into the province 
of Vrirendru, were called Varfridru bramhuns, aad 
those who remained in Rarhii, received the name 
Rarhees. These comprise all the bramhuns in Bengal, 
except the voidiktis, and about 1,500 or 2,000 families of 
the Satshutee, or original Bengal bramhuns, of whom 
there were about 700 families in the time of Adishooru, 
The voidikfig a re said to have fied from Orissa from the 
tear of being made vamac.harees; and, on account of 
studying the vedus more than others, they were called 
yoidiku bramhuns. 

Bullalsenu, a void it king, seeing among the bram* 
buns, both tarhee and varcudrtis, a great deficiency 
in their adherence to the shastrus, determined to divide 
them into three orders, distinguishing one as a pe¬ 
culiar order of merit, to entitle a man to enter which, 
the following qualifications were required: to observe 
the duties of bramhuns, to be meek, learned, of good 
report, to possess a disposition to visit the holy 
places, be devout, to possess a dislike to receiving 
gifts from the impure, be attached to an ascetic life, 
and to be liberal. The bramhuns whom he found 
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possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the 
name of koolecnfis.* 1 In the next order, he classed those 
who had been born brambuns ; who had passed through 
the ten siingskarus, and had read part of the vedus ; 
these he called Shrotriyus, 1 and he directed that those who 
had none of these nine qualifications, should be called 
Yiingshujus. 6 

When Bullalsenii made these regulations, he distribut¬ 
ed, at a public meeting, all the bramhfins of the country 
into these orders; After him, Devee-buru, a ghutukii 
bramhuu, called another meeting of the bramhuns, and 
rectified the disorders which had again crept in among 
the different classes. 

in each of these orders, other subdivisions exist, 
principally through irregular marriages, all of which are 
recorded in the koolii shastrii, studied by the ghutiikus^ 
which work was begun when the kooleegfis were first 
created, and may be called the kooleemfs book of 
heraldry* 

To a kooleeau, the seat of honotir is yielded on all 
occasions; yet the supposed superiority of this order 
in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

The distinctions thus created by Bullalsenii are most 
tenaciously adhered to in the marriage of the different 
orders: a kooiecuu niay give his son in marriage among 
his own order, or to the daughter of a shrotrivu ; but if 

t From HoqIu 9 a race, In this order he formed two ranks, which are 
called Mookhyti and Gounii kouU&niis. r Frotn s/iroo t to hear ; or learned 
iii the shastriu E From vungshti, a family. c Men employed in 

'Contracting marriages for others : from ghvtU} to unite. 
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the family marry among vfingshiijiis, in two or three 
generations they become vungshujiis. A kooleenu must 
give his daughter to a person of his own order, or she 
must remain unmarried. When the daughter of a 
superior kooleenil is married to the son of an inferior 
person of the same order, the hitter esteems himself 
highly honoured : if a kooleemi marry the daughter of a 
shrotriyu, or of a viliigshiijfl, he receives a large present 
of money ; in particular instances, two thousand roopees ; 
but in common cases a hundred. The shroiriyus and 
yungshujus expend large sums of money to obtain koo- 
leeml husbands for their daughters; and in consequence 
the sons of kooleeuus are generally pre-engaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of young men of 
equal rank, become so numerous, that husbands are not 
found for them; hence one kooleeou bramkim often 
marries a number of wives of his own order. Each 
kooleenii marries at least two wives: one the daughter 
of a branrhijn of his own order, and the other of a 
shrotriyu; the former he generally leaves at her father’s, 
the other he takes to his own house. It is essential to the 
honour of a kooleenil, that he have one daughter, but by 
the birth of many daughters, he sinks in respect; hence 
he dreads more than other Hindoos the birth of daughters. 
Some inferior kooleentis marry many wives: I have 
heard of persons having a hundred and twenty;' 1 many 
have fifteen or twenty, and others forty or fifty each. 
Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive poly¬ 
gamy : at their marriages they obtain large presents, 

Thus the creation of this Order of Merit has ended in a state of mon¬ 
strous polygamy, which has no parallel in the history of tj&ttian depravity. 
Amongst the Turks* seraglios arc confined to men of wealth ' but here, 
a Hindoo hramhuu, possessing only a shred of cloth and a point, keeps more 
thm a limited mistresses 
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and as* often as they visit these wives, they receive 
presents from the father; and thus, having married into 
forty or fifty families, a kooleenh goes from house to 
house, and is feci, clothed, &c* Some old men, after the 
wedding, never see the female; others visit her once in 
three or four years. A respectable kooleenu never lives 
with the wife who remains in the house of her parents; he 
sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, 
and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks 
in honour* Children born in the houses of their fathers- 
in-Iaw are never owned by the father. In consequence of 
this state of things, both the married and unmarried 
daughters of the koolecnus are plunged into an abyss of 
misery; and the inferior orders are now afraid of giving 
their daughters to these nobles among the braoihuns, 

These customs are the cause of infinite evils :—koo- 
leenu married women neglected by their husbands, in 
hundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in r some cases, 
with the knowledge of their parents, x The houses of ill* 

* It is universally admitted among the Hindoos* that the practice of destroy¬ 
ing the foetus In the womb prevails to a most dreadful extent among these wo¬ 
men. A koolcthiu hr am hun assured me, that he had heard more than fifty wo¬ 
men } daughters of hoo£eettus t confess these murders U To remove my doubts, 
he referred me to an instance which took place in the village where he was born, 
when the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining village* till she had 
taken medicines, and destroyed the foetus. Her paramour and his friends 
were about to bo seized, on a charge of murder, when the woman returned 
home, having recovered from the indisposition occasioned by the medicines 
she Lad taken. Ou making further enquiry into this subject, a friend, upon 
whose authority I can implicitly rely, assured me, that a very respectable and 
learned bramhun, who certainly was not willing to charge his countrymen 
with more vices than they possessed, told him, it was supposed, that 
o thousand of these abortions took place iti Calcutta every month ! I 
This statement Is doubtless overcoloured, but what an unutterably shocking 
idea dees it give of the moral condition of the heathen port of Calcutta. 
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feme at Calcutta, ami other large towns, are filled with 
the daughters of kooleenu bramhuns; and the husbands 
of these women have lately been found, to a most 
extraordinary extent, among the most notorious and 
dangerous dakaits—so entirely degraded are these fa¬ 
vourites of Bullalsenu! ! 

The customs of the shrotriyus and vtmgshujus are not 
different from those of other brarfthisns except in their 
marriages; the son of a vungshuju makes a present 
of money to obtain the daughter of a shrotriyu. The 
greatest number of learned men in Bengal at present, are 
found amongst the rarh£es, and voidikus. A person 
who performs religious ceremonies according to the for¬ 
mulas of some particular v6du, is called a rig-vcdu, 
yujoor-v^du, samuvedtt, or Dt’huml-vedu brawhfin. 

The bramhuns are not distinguished by any difference 
in their dr^ss, the poita excepted; nor is there any 
peculiar insignia attached to koolcenus, or the other 
orders ; they are known, however, by the titles appended 
to their names. 

The same bramhOn affirmed*, that he itid not believe there was a single 
Hindoo, male or female, in the large cities of Bengal, who did not violate 
the laws of chastity ! ’—Many koofSEnfls retain MfisisJman mistresses, with¬ 
out suffering in cast, although these irregularities are know.n to all the 
neighbours. The practice of keeping women of other casts, and of eating 
with women of ill-fame, Is become very general among the UraiuMns. A 
great proportion of the chief dakaits (plunderers) are bramliuBS. I am 
informed, that in one day ten hramhiius were hanged at Diuagepore as 
robbers, and I doubt not, the well known remark of Governor Holwell is, in 
substance, true: “ During almost live years that we presided in the judicial 
cmchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atrocious crime came 
before us, but it was proved in the end a bramhtin was at the bottom of it. 
Hot well'3 Historical Events, col. 2. 
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■ Beside these, many bramhuns are fallen in the estima¬ 
tion of their countrymen : y viz. 

u 

The UgriidaneeJ bramhuns, of whom there are four or 
iive hundred families in Bengal, by receiving the sesa- 
muin, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the pretu-shraddhu, 
have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst them¬ 
selves only. It is singular, that after the shastril has di- 1 
rected these things to be given to bramhuns, the reception 
of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

The Muruipora bramhuns, 2 who repeat the incanta¬ 
tions ever the dead just before the body is burnt, and 
receive from one to ten roopees as a fee, lose their honour 
by officiating on these occasions, and are compelled to 
visit and marry among themselves. 

The Kupalee bramhuns are the officiating priests to a 
cast of shoodrus called kfipalees, and on this account are 
sunk in honour. 

The Swtlrnukaru, Gopalu, Dhova, Sootrudharu, Ku- 
loo, Bagdee, Doolleeru, Pa tit nee, Jalikfi, Shoundiku, and 
DomfL bramhuns, are priests to the goldsmiths, milkmen, 
washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spiritu¬ 
ous liquors, basket-makers, &c. and are on that account 
so sunk in honour, that the other bramhttns will not 

>' According to the Aniubii-tuttwii, and other shastius, bramhuns lose 
their honour by the following things: by becoming servants to the king; by 
pursuing any secular business; by becoming priests to slwSdius; by offi¬ 
ciating as priests for a whole village ; by neglecting any part of the three daily 
services. At present, however, (here is scarcely a single bramhOn te he 
fnmui who does not violate some one or other of these rules. 

i hat is, the dead-burning bramhfins. 
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touch the water which they drink, wor sit on the same mat 
with them. 

The Doivhgnu bramhiins, who profess to study the 
Hindoo astrological works, are also fallen in rank. They 
east nativities, discover stolen goods, &c, and are able to 
compose almanacks, one of which, is frequently seen 
in their hands in the streets. 

The Mudyudoshee (or Mudyudeshee) branahuns are 
descended from Viroopakshtl, a Yeerbhoomee brarohfln, 
who w as a notorious drunkard, but who at the same time 
was famous as a religious mendicant, possessing the 
power of working miracles. 

Yyasii, the moonee, once raised a shbodril to bramhun- 
kood; this man’s descendants are called Yyas-oktu bram* 
linns, or the bramlmns created by the word of Vyasu, 
many of whom are to be found in Bengal; they marry 
and visit among themselves only, being despised by other 
brain buns- 

Not only in these last instances are many of the 
bramhuns sunk into disgrace, but, if this order is to be 
judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are 
assured, that formerly, bramhuns were habitually em¬ 
ployed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, deal¬ 
ing in articles prohibited by the shastru, &e. This 
general corruption of manners is, in a great measure, to 
be attributed to the change of government: the Hindoo 
kings used to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment; 
and they supported great multitudes of bramhuns, and 
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patronized tliem in the pursuit of learning. Having lost 
this patronage, as well as the fear of losing their honour, 
ami of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of 
their religion, and apply to things, in their appi ehcnsion, 
more substantial. A number of bramhuns, however, 
may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, 
who despise worldly employments, and spend their lives 
in idolatrous ceremonies, or in visiting holy places, re¬ 
peating the names of the gods, &c. 

As it respects learning also, the bramhuns are equally 
sunk as in ceremonial purity : they are, it is true, the 
depositaries of all the knowledge their country contains, 
but it must be remembered, that abramhSn who can read 
what his forefathers wrote, is now scarcely to be found in 
Bengal \ For an account of the stale of religion among 
the bramhuns , see vol. 1, Introductory Chapter. 

Many bramhuns are employed by Europeans and 
rich Hindoos;" tlie Hindoo rajas still maintain a num¬ 
ber; others are employed in the courts of justice; 
some find a subsistence from the offerings where a cele¬ 
brated image is set up; many are employed as pundits to 
Europeans; others pursue a mercantile life; while a 
number become farmers, employing shoodrus to cultivate 
their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing insects 
with the ploughshare ; others are drapers, shopkeepers, 
&c. The shastrii expressly forbids their selling milk, 

a See an article in the next volume, relative to the present state o£ 
learning in Bengal. 

b A sensible bratnhun, whose opinion l ashed on this point, supposed 
that three-fourths of tlie braniMns in Bengal were the servants of others, 
and that the other quarter were supported as priests, amt by teaching 
youth, 
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iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, sesamum, &c. yet many 
bramhuns now deal in these things without regard to the 
sliastru, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add 
thereto the sale of skins, spirits, and flesh. A bramhim 
who is accomptant will write the accounts, and receive the 
allowance called dfistooree, upon every joint of beef 
purchased by his employer, without a qualm, but if you 
mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands on his ears 
in the utmost haste, as though lie were shocked beyond 
expression. I have heard of a bramhun at Calcutta, who 
was accustomed to procure beef lbr the butchers : c many 
traffic in spirituous liquors. 

It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property 
to promise annual presents to bramhuns, especially to 
such as are reputed learned; these presents very frequent¬ 
ly descend from father to son : they consist of corn, or 
garments, or money, according to the promise of the gi¬ 
ver ; and instances occur of a bramhim’s receiving as much 
as a thousand roopees from one donor. These annual 
donations are generally given at the festivals. 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, 
and becoming their spiritual guides; from pretending 
to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name of 
some god, &c.; many are employed as ghiUukiis, in con¬ 
tracting marriages. Large presents are also received at 
the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer than 
five thousand bramhuns subsist in Calcutta on the bounty 
of rich Hindoos. 

c Shoes made of cow leather are generally worn by the Hindoos. Such is 
the fate of laws which are neither rational nor moral; and such the obe¬ 
dience of a people destitute of moral feeling. 
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But the greatest means of support are the Devotturus, 
viz. houses, lands, pools, orchards, &c, given in perpetuity 
to the gods; and the Brumhottttrus, similar gifts to the 
bramhuns. The donors were former kings, and men of 
property, who expected heaven as the reward of their 
piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools, 
&c. to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities; 
but it is far from being so frequent as formerly ; and in¬ 
deed the Honourable Company, I am informed, forbid 
this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby 
injured. When a gift is made as a devottiiru, the donor, 
in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who own 
the image to worship the god with the produce of wlmt 
he gives. Sometimes a son on the death of his father and 
mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to his spiri¬ 
tual guide, or, to the bramhuns, a house, or some other 
gift. Formerly, poor bramhuns solicited alms of rich 
land-owners, who gave them portions of land in perpe¬ 
tuity. In these ways, the devottfirus and brttmhotturus 
have accumulated, till the produce amounts to an enor¬ 
mous sum. I have been informed, that in the district of 
Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolatry 
amounts to the annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of 
Toopees. d It has been lately ascertained, as my native 
informants say, that the lands given to the gods and 
bramhttns by the different rajahs in the zillah of Nudeeya, 
amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or about 600,000 
acres. When all these things are considered, it will ap¬ 
pear, that the clergy in catholic countries devour little of 
the national wealth compared with the bramhuns. 

** It is necessary, bowerer, to remark, that in this sum are included what 
are called Phuki ratio, or lands granted to Musnlman saints; and Mtthut- 
tranu, lands granted to sh&ddrus by kings, or great land-owners. 
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SECT. II .—Of the Ksliutriyu cast. 

Tins is the second order of Hindoos; said to have been 
created “to protect the earth, the cattle, and bramhims.’' 
Some affirm, that there are now no kshutriyus; that in the 
kdlee-yoogfi only two casts exist, bramlmns and shoodrus, 
the second and third orders having sunk into the fourth. 

The stingskarns, including investiture with the poita, 
belong to the kshutriyus as well as to thebrainlnlns ; with 
this difference, that the kshutriyus are permitted to pos¬ 
sess only three parts of the gay utree. The daily reli¬ 
gious ceremonies also of bramliitns and kslnltriyils are 
nearly the same; and the kshutriyns are permitted to 
read the vedus, and worship their guardian deities, with¬ 
out the intervention of the bramhiins; on extraordinary 
occasions bramliiins are employed. 

The Hindoo kings, both of the families of the sun and 
moon, belonged to this cast; but in the decline of the Hin¬ 
doo power, many shftdroo kings reigned in Iiindoost 5 hanu, c 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the RajturGn- 
gince: in a conversation betwixt Vikrdmadityft and 
Bhurtree-Huree, two ksliutriyu kings, the former recom¬ 
mends to the latter the following duties, viz, u As Indru, 
during the four rainy months, fills the earth with water, 
so a king should fill his treasury with money;—as Soor- 
yd, the sun, in warming the earth eight months, does not 
scorch it, so a king, in drawing revenues from his people, 
ought not to oppress them;—as Vayoo, the wind, sur- 

* Formerly, a number of rajas of the Haree cast, one of the lowest classes 
of shckldrus, reigned in Assam* 
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rounds and fills every tiling, so the king, by Ills officers 
and spies, should become acquainted with tiie affairs and 
circumstances of his whole people;—as Yumu judges men 
without partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, 
so should a king punish, without favour, all offenders;—as 
Vfiroonii, the regent of water, with his pashu, f binds his 
enemies, so let a king bind all malefactors safely in prison; 
—as ChGndrfi, the moon, by his cheering light, gives 
pleasure to all, so should a king, by gifts, &c. make all 
his people happy:—and as Prit’hivee, the earth, sustains 
all alike, so a king ought to feel an equal affection and 
forbearance towards all.” In the Biiaguvufu-Geeta, 

u 

Krislmu is represented as saying to Urjoonu, (< A soldier 
of the kshfitriyu tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. 
Such soldiers as are the favourites of heaven, obtain such 
a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt ob¬ 
tain heaven; if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a 
world.” 5 

Many in the Western provinces still claim the distinc¬ 
tion of kshGU'iyus, wear the poila, and perform the cere¬ 
monies belonging to this cast: they marry and visit only 
among themselves. The present raja of Burdwan is a 
kshutriyu ; and a few are found in Bengal who are petty 
land-owners, merchants, &c. 

* A divine weapon, in the shape of a rope. 

t Here we have another proof, that all false religions are identified as 
one, and that they have all tiie u ima^e of the earthy/ 1 On one occasion, 
we find Krishna preaching to Urjoonft the necessity of the annihilation of 
the passions ; here, like a second Mahomet, he holds up to him the joys of 
a sensual paradise 3 if he dies in the field of honour. 
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SECT, II I. — The Voishyus. 

The third order of Hindoos are called Yoishy us, whose 
business is said to consist in u keeping cattle, carrying on 
trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” &c. They 
marry and fraternize among themselves ; they are forbid¬ 
den to read the v6Jus : and through the brainlums alone 
can they perform religious ceremonies* They wear the 
poita, and in some punctilios are raised above the shod- 
drus, though in reality they are equally the slaves of the 
brainhuns. The few voishyds in Bengal are farmers, 
merchants, &e* In the west of Hindoost’han they are 
more numerous. 



SECT, IV,—TA* Shoodrus. 

THE rules of the shastrus respecting the shoodrds are 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person 
must feel the greatest indignation at the Hindoo law¬ 
givers, and rejoice that Providence has placed so great a 
portion of this people under the equitable laws of the 
British Government. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, 
that the shoddrus are forbidden “ to accumulate superflu¬ 
ous wealth, 5> and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bra rah tin is prohibited u from giving spiritual counsel to 
a shoodrii, or to inform him of the legal expiation for his 
ein/ Jh 

/ 

Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws 

have placed the great body of the people. The shoodrii 

/ 

h Sir W. Jone»’s translation of Miinoo. 
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cannot perform one religious ceremony in which there are 
either offerings* prayers, sacrifices, or burnt oil'erings, ex* 
cept through the bramhuns; and the only way in which 
he can obtain any hope of a better birth, is, by becoming 
the constant slave of bramhuns. In the morning, after 
cleaning the house of the bramhiiii, he must fetch him 
water, flowers,clay, 1 and wood for worship ; he must next 
wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait 
upon him while he worships ; collect all the materials for 
liis dinner; after dinner, present to him water to wash his 
mouth ; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted 
to eat what the bramhun leaves- fie must cleanse the 
ground where the bramhun has eaten, as well as the dishes 
used at dinner; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. 
and in the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, 
and prepare his bed. After lying down, he must rub liis 
legs with oil, and, when the bramhun has fallen asleep, lie 
may take his repose. He who, in this manner, serves 
bra mb tins, is declared by the shastru to act meritoriously. 
On the contrary, the shoodrii who envies and injures 
bramhuns, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however* no shoodrii will serve a bramhun 
without wages, and in some cases, as, if liis wages are 
withheld, the shoodrii will contend warmly with his mas¬ 
ter. He will offer to the bramhuns, things which cost him 
nothing, such as prostrations, bows, flattery, &c. and, if 
he may be repaid in the next world, he will present him 
with something rather more solid. Some shoodriis, how¬ 
ever, reverence bramhuns as gods, k and the whole of the 
Ci swinish multitude” pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a bramhun, the shoodrd raises his joined hands 

* To form the iingiV. 

* Many of the kayusChfts reverence the bramhuns more than ia clone by 
any other shoodrtis. 
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to his forehead, and gently bows the head ; the bramhua 
never returns the compliment* but gives the shoodrfl a 
blessing, extending the right hand a little, as a person 
would do when carrying water in it, 1 In bowing to a 
bra ml am, the sins of the shoodrtl enter the fire, which, by 
an Eastern figure* is said to lodge in the brainhiin’s hand, 
and are consumed. If a bramhun stretch out his hand 
before a shoodru have bowed to him, he will sink into a 
state of misery; and if a sfioodrii meet a bramhiln, and 
bow not to him, he will meet with the same fate. 

The shoodrhs practise the ceremonies belonging to their 
order, using the formulas of the pooraniis; a person of 
this class is prohibited from repeating a single petition 
from the vedus Devout shoodriis practise the following 
ceremonies daily; about twelve o’clock they bathe, and 
afterwards, with the pooranu prayers, attend to the two 
first services prescribed for each day, either by the side of 
the river or in the house; and in the evening they repeat 
another service- In these ceremonies, the bramhinical 
Object of worship is the shalugramu; that of the shoodrus, 
who are forbidden to use this stone, the water of the Ganges. 

Shoodrus, not being prohibited by the shastrii the ex¬ 
ercise of any trade, pursue (at present) that which they 
think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employments, these trades are still pursued from father to 
son in succession* Several casts engage in the same trade, 
(hough this is not regular; as, among the weavers are 
kayiist’hiis, milkmen, gardeners, and husbandmen ; differ¬ 
ent casts also follow the occupation of carpenters* 

1 This blessing is sometimes given, but in general the shoochti bows, and 
the bramhhn, without taking any notice, passes on* 

i 4 
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Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, 
bankers, spice-merchants, liquor-merchants, ornament- 
makers, &c. can read the translations of the pooraniis in 
the Bengalee. Some voidytis read their own shastrus on 
medicine, as well as the Sungskritu grammars, the poets, 
and the works on rhetoric; and the names of several 
voidyu writers in this language are mentioned. A few 
kaydst’hus, and other shoodriis, who have become rich, 
read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The bramhims deny that there any pure shoodriis in the 
kiilee-yoogu; they add, that the present race of shoodriis 
have all arisen from improper marriages between the 
higher and Jower casts. The general name by which the 
ktilee-yoogii shoodriis are distinguished is Yfirnu- 
shnnkuru. 1 " 

There are many subdivisions among the shbddrus, some 
of which are as effectual barriers to mutual intercourse 
as the distinction between bramhiins and;shoodriis: a 
kayust’hij will no more visit a barber than would a brara- 
hfin, nor a barber a joiner; and thus through all the 
ranks of the lower orders. 

I shall here notice the different ranks of shoodriis, or 
vurnii-shunkiiriis, as far as I am able: this will bring 
before the reader the state of the Arts and Manufac¬ 
tures among the Hindoos: 

IsL Class. The Yoidyus. These persons, who sprang 
from the union of a bramhiin with a female voishyu, 
claim the honour of belonging to the third order, in con¬ 
sequence of which they wear the poita, and at the time of 

m Miied casts: from vurnfi, a cast, and shfinkflrti, mixture. 
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investiture perform some of the ceremonies used in in¬ 
venting; a bramhdn* RajvillluYU, a person of this class, 
steward to the niiwab of Moorshudubad, about a hundred 
years ago, first procured for the voidyus the honour 
of wearing the poita : he invited thebramhuns to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his son; since which time 
many voidyus wear this badge of distinction* Some per¬ 
sons of this order, like the voishyus, remain unclean 
fifteen days atter the death of a parent, and others a 
month, like other shoodrus* The voidyiis can read some 
of the shastrus: they extort more privileges from the 
bramhfins than other shoodrus ; sometimes sitting on the 
same seat, and smoking from the same pipe, with them; 
in a few instances they employ indigent bramhuns as 
clerks, and even as cooks* 11 Few voidyus are rich : some 
are very rigid idolaters, and many voidyti widows ascend 
the funeral pile : at Sonukhalee, in Jessore, which con¬ 
tains many families of this order, almost all the widows 
are burnt alive with the corpses of their husbands* 

> 

BulJalfiseuu created four classes of voidyfi koolcenfis, 
who have assumed the titles of Send, MulJikfi, Ddttfi, and 
GooptU* 

The voidyus, who are the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengalees, study 
the Nidanfi, Rukshitfi, Drivyu-goonii, and other medical 
shastrus* There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but 

n This, I hud* is not only the case as it respects the voidytiSj but rich 
shoodrQs, of every order, employ bra mh tins as cooks; even the voiiagee 
mendicants procure bramlitins to prepare the food at their feasts* 

A respect able Hindoo will not receive medicine from any Hindoo except 
a voidyti; and some shastrtis declare, that a person rejecting a voidyti 
physician will be punished in hell; but that he who employs a voidyti, 
though he should not be able to see Gtiuga in his dying moments* will 
ascend to heaven. 
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one person in a village, perhaps, teaelies three or four 
youths, in many cases his relations, who are maintained 
at their own homes. Three, four, or five years are spent 
with the tutor, who, however, derives no emolument from 
his pupils, being content with the honour and merit of 
bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, 
a young man begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, 
as his neighbour may call upon him. Medicines are 
never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside tfie voidyfis, some other casts practise medicine/ 
as bra m hit ns/ kayust’hus, barbers, potters, &c. Many 
women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos¬ 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the Bengalee 
doctors, that they are old women guessing at the divine 
qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of trees, and pre¬ 
tending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack- 
doctor boasts, mounted on a cart in an English market¬ 
place. The women of the harec cast are employed 
as midwives, r and the dotvtignu bramhtins'inoculate for 
the small-pox.® 

20. Class. The KayfistTins, commonly called by Euro- 

* The bnrber9 b y waiting upon Europeans, liare obtained some informa¬ 
tion respecting tile efficacy of calomel, and English salves; and are, in many 
cases, able id perform cures beyond the power of the voidytis. 

* Yet a Iwamlittu > practising physic, becomes degraded, so that other brara- 
biiiis will not eat mill him* 

1 1 lie Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife j 
and would sooner perish than employ one. 

* The ravages of this disease are very extensive in Bengal. Could Euro¬ 
peans of influence engage the doivtignu bramhtins to enter heartily into the 
use oi the vaccine matter, the good done would be boundless : the difficulties 
in the way of the cow-pox among the Hindoos arc not great, and I believe 
the use of the vaccine matter is spreading daily in Calcutta, and at the dif¬ 
ferent stations, through the influence of Europeans. It can only prevail, 
however, through the regular practitioners. 
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peans, the writer cast, sprang from a kshiUriyil and 
a female voishyu. There are four orders, called the 
Ootrurarhee, 1 Dukshinu-rarheo, Vungsujit and Yarendrik 
Among these, Biillalilsenu created three orders of koo- 
leentts, called Ghosh ii, Vusgo, and Mitril-; and forty-two 
orders of Shrotriyifs, called De, Ddttu, 11 Kuril, Pali til, 
Shenu, Singh ft, Das it, Goohil, Gooptft, Vcvfttla, Suril- 
karu, Mullikft, Dhftru, Roodril, Bhudru, Cbundrft, Visli- 
wasu, Adityfi, So, Hajra, &c* 

The members of a shrotriyu family, by marrying 
amongst koolcenils for three or four generations, are 
raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive 
garlands of flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. 
Some of the kayust’hu kool cenus marry thirty or forty 
wives* 

The kayust’htis perform the same daily ceremonies as 
the bramhtins, but they select their prayers from the 
tuntrus. They are in general able to read and write ; a 
few read the works of the poets and the medical shush* us; 
and some understand medicine better than the voidyfis. 
Among them are found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, &c. In Bengal the bramfrfims are far more nu¬ 
merous than the kayiist’fails, yet, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are more rich kayitsFhus than bramhtins/ 

3d Class. From the union of a bramh&n and a voishyu 
arose the Gundhu-vuniks , T or druggists. The shop of a 

c Some families of this order have a regular custom, at their feasts, 
of throwing all their food away after it has been set before them, instead of 
eating it* 

u The Dilttfls came with the fire bramhihis whom Rtdlaliis£j)ti marie koo- 
leeotis, but the king refused to make them kooleenuS, because they would 
not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of the bramhdos* 

* They have acquired wealth in the service of Miisulmaiis and Europeans. 

y GQudliQ, a smell, aud viiuik, a trader* 
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respectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred 
kinds of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among 
this class of shoodrus are farmers, merchants, servants, 
&c. They marry among themselves, but bramhiins shew 
them a degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating 
sweetmeats at their houses. They expend large sums at 
feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhun 
cooks. 

4dh Class. From a bratnhun and a voishyii also arose 
the Kasliarees, or brass-founders. More than fifty articles 
of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, however, are of coarse and 
clumsy manufacture. Individuals of this cast are found 
amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves; 
few are rich, and the very poor are few; they read and 
write better than many other shoodr&s; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramayimu, Muhabha- 
rfitB, &c. 

it 

5ih Class. From a brand)tin and a voishyii arose the 
Shunkiiu-vuniks,® or shell-ornament makers these orna¬ 
ments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 
the shast) u. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, women 
wear six or eight of these rings on each wrist; and in the 
east of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm with 
them. The prices vary from one to eight roopees a set, 
of six or eight for each wrist; joined sets, which will 
cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at different prices 
fi ora ten to twenty roopees: the latter will last during 
two or three generations; 1 but when six or eight only are 

1 ShOakhii, a shell, 

* At the hour of death, a female leaves her ornaments to whomsoever she 
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worn loose on each arm, they break in three or four years* 
Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, fee- 
while individuals from other casts have begun to follow 
the occupation of shunkhu-vuinks, though not favourable 
to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large towns, this 
order ofshoodrus is not numerous. 

6th Class , From a kshutriyu and a female shoodrQ 
arose the Agoorees, or husbandmen; but many other 
shoudrus, are employed as farmers. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants 
of the Honourable Company ; according to others, of the 
jdmidariis/ or landholders* Whether the jumidarfls be 
the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land,* I leave 
to be decided by others ; they collect and pay the land-tax 
to government, according to a regular written assessment, 
and are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an 
average, as much as four anas c for every roopee paid to 
governmentadded to which, they constantly draw money 
from the tenants for servants’ wages, also as presents 
(from new tenants), gifts towards the marriage expences 
of their children, fee. 

The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance 
from their labours, and we in vain look amongst them for 
a bold, happy, and independent yeomanry, as in Eng¬ 
land jf 4 a few are able to pay their rents before the bar-* 

pleases: sometimes to lier spiritual guide, or to the family priest. A person 
not bequeathing someth! og to these persons, is followed to the next world 
with anathemas- b From jumeen> land, and darii, a possessor. 

c An ana is about two-pence English. 

* One roiyut in a thousand villages may be found possessed of great 
wealth, and one in three villages who possesses forty or fifty cattle, and is 
not in debt. 
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vest, but many borrow upon tbe credit of the crop, and 
pay after harvest. The great body of the Bengal farmers, 
however, are the mere servants of the corn merchant, 
who engages to pay the agent of the juniidaru the rent 
for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender all 
the produce of his land to the corn merchant, and to 
receive from him what is necessary for the maintenance of 
his family till the harvest. If the produce be more than 
the debt, the fanner receives the surplus. If it be less, it 
is written as a debt in his name, and he engages to pay it 
out of the produce of the next year. When he is unfor¬ 
tunate in his harvest, the poor farmer’s little all is sold 
by the corn merchant, and he is turned out upon the 
unfeeling world, to beg bis bread as a religious mendi¬ 
cant, or to perish. 

T he tax to the Company, I am informed by the natives 
is in proportion to the value of the land : in some places^ 
where the mulberry plant for silk-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than hve roopecs a bigba; ! where rice, 
&c, are cultivated, the tax fluctuates from eight anas to 
two roopees the bigha. 

‘ A bi S ,ia is S0llle eighty, in others eighty-three, and in others 
eighty.seven cubits square. The lauds on which the indigo plant is culti¬ 
vated also pay a greater ta* than rice lands. « The manufacture of indigo 
appears to have beeu known and practised in India at the earliest period, 
says Mr. Colebreoke. From tins country, whence the dye obtains its name, 
Europe was anciently supplied with it, until the produce of America 
engrossed the market. Within a very late period, the enterprise of a few 
Europeans in Bengal has revived the exportation of indigo, but it has been 
mostly manufactured by themselves. The nicety of the process, hy which 
the indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced eye. The indigo of 
Bengal, so far as its natural quality may be solely considered, is superior to 
that of North America, and equal to the best of South America. Little, 
however, has hitherto been gained by the speculation. The successful 
planters are few j the unsuccessful, numerous.'’ 
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About the middle of February 7 if there should be rain ? 
the farmer ploughs f his ground for rice for the first time ; 
and again in March or April: the last ploughing is per¬ 
formed with great care, and if there have been rain* 
the ground is weeded. Sometimes rain at this period is 
delayed fifteen days or a month ; but in all cases the land 
is ploughed three times before sowing* Two good bill- 
locks ? worth from eight to sixteen roopees eacl^ will 
plough, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of land, 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas, g Horses are 
never used in agriculture. 

The farmer, about the beginning of May, easts his 
seed into the ground, in much the same manner as the 
English farmer; and harrows it with an instrument like 
a ladder ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep 

f A Bengal pJoJgh is the most simple Instrument imaginable: it consist! 
of a crooked piece of wood* sharpened at one end, and covered with a plate 
of iron which forms the plough-share* A wooden handle, about two feef 
long, is fixed to the other cud cross-ways j and in the midst is a long straight 
piece of wood, or bamboo, called the oesha, which goes between the bullocks, 
and falls on the middle of the yoke, to which it hangs by means of a peg, and 
is tied by a string. The yoke is a neat instrument, and lies over the necks 
of two bullocks, just before the hump, and has two pegs descending on the 
side of each bullock’s neck, by means of which it is tied with a cord under 
the throat. There is only one man, or hoy, to each plough, who with one 
hand holds the plough, and with the other guides the animals, by pulling 
them this or that way by the tall, and driving them forward with a stick* 

« The shastm directs, that the husbandman shall not plough with less 
than four bollocks, but this is not attended to, as many are not rich enough 
to buy and maintain four bullocks. If a farmer plough with a cow or a bul¬ 
lock, and not with a bull, the shastru pronounces all the produce of his 
ground unclean, and unfit to be used in any religious ceremony. It has 
become quite common, however, at present, to plough with bullocks, and in 
the eastern parts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough* 
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offtlie birds. If there should not be rain in four or five 
da_ys after sowing, and if the sun should be very hot, the 
seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing 
and sowing are repeated. The farmer preserves the 
best of his corn for seed; twenty-four pounds of which, 
worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one 
bigha. Should he be obliged to buy seed, it will cost 
double the sum it would have done in the time of har¬ 
vest- 

When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, 
to prevent its becoming too rank, also to loosen the earth, 
and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it; and when it is a foot high he webds 
it. h 

The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a stage of 
bamboos in his field, sufficiently high to be a refuge from 
wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a ser¬ 
vant there to watch, especially during the jijght. When 
a buffalo, or a wild hog, comes into the field, the keeper 
takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand, and in the 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, &c. 
bound up on all sides, and in this manner he approaches 
the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 

In the middle of A ugust, about four months after sowing, 

*■ Land, after it has been ploughed, is cleaned with a lialf-hookcd knife, 
called nirthiee; and, as it becomes inconceivably more foul than in England, 
fhis part of the farmer's labour is very great. A very excellent instrument 
in the form of a hoc, with a handle about two feet and a half long, and the 
iron as wide and strong as a spade, called a kooddalQ, answers the purpose 
of a spade and hoe. 
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the farmer cuts his corn with a sickle resembling in shape 
that used in England; the corn is then bound in sheaves 
and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or three 
days : it is never reared up to dry: some even carry it 
home the day it is cut. Eight persons will cut a bigha in 
a day. Each labourer receives about two-pence a day, 
beside tobacco, oil to rub on his body, &c, s When the 
corn is dry, the harvest-folks generally put the sheaves, 
which are very light, on their heads, and carry them 
home, each person taking twenty, thirty, or forty small 
sheaves: a few farmers carry the produce on bullocks. 
The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest* 
as in Europe, 

The rice having been brought home, some pile it in 
round stacks, and others immediately separate it from the 
husk with bullocks ; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by 
side, and drive^ them round upon a quantity of sheaves 
spread upon the ground : in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mu ns, will thus be trodden out. 
The Bengal farmers £ muzzle the ox in treading out the 
corn/ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzle them; a few muzzle them altogether- 
After the corn has been separated from the straw, one 
person lets it fall from his hands, while others, with 
large hand-fans, winnow it; which operation having been 
performed, the farmer either deposits the corn in what is 
called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off 
his debt—The gola is a low round house, in which the 
corn is deposited upon a stage, and held in on all sides 
by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containinga dooy 
in the side.—The farmer piles his straw in stacks, and 

* Some farmers pay the labourers in kind. 
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sells it, or gives it to bis cattle. In Bengal, grass is 
never cut and dried like hay; and in the dry season, when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw : the scythe is 
unknown to the Bengal farmer, who cuts even his grass 
with the sickle. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second 
and principal harvest; at which time, as it is meant to be 
transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
space. About the middle of July, he ploughs another 
piece of ground, which, as the rains have set in, is now 
become as soft as mud, and to this place he transplants 
the rice which he sowed in April, and which is embanked 
to retain the water* The rice stands in water, more or 
less, during the three following months: if there should 
be a deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer 
resorts to watering the field* In November or December 
he reaps this crop, which is greater or less than the for¬ 
mer according to the soil and situation* 

For watering land, an instrument called a jantii is of¬ 
ten used in the north of Bengal: it consists of a hollow 
trough of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an horizontal 
beam, lying on bamboos fixed in the bank of a pond, or 
river* in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to carry off 
the water ; and the other is dipped in the water, by a man 
standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it in 
with Iris foot* A long bamboo, with a large weight ot 
earth at the farther end of it, is fastened to that end oi 
the junta near the river, and, passing over the gallows 
before mentsoned, poises up the jantu full of water, and 
causes it to empty itself into the gutter* One jantu will 
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raise water three feet; and by placing these troughs one 
above another, water may be raised to any height* Some¬ 
times, where the height is greater, the water is thrown 
into small reservoirs or pits* at a proper height above 
each other, and sufficiently deep to admit the next jantii 
to be plunged low enough to (ill it* Water is sometimes 
thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, on every 
side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts of 
Bengal, they have different methods of raising water, 
but the principle is the same: in the south, I believe, 
they commonly use baskets. 

Where the lands are good, and situated by the side of 
water which will not be dried up till the plant is matured, 
a third harvest is obtained, 11 In January, the farmer sows 
rice on slips of laud near water, and, as it grows, waters 
it like a garden. If the water retire to a great distance, 
he transplants it nearer to thq water; and about the 
middle or closejof April, he cuts and gathers it. 

Rice is the staff of life in Bengal, far beyond what 
bread is in England ; and indeed boiled rice, with 
greens, spices, &c. fried in oil, is almost the only food of 
the natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish, are some¬ 
times added, according to a person’s taste and cast. 
Flesh, milk, and wheat flour, are comparatively little 
eaten: flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast, 1 and 
milk is too dear to be obtained by the poor, except 

h A fourth harvest is obtained in the Din age pore and other districts. 

"Nothing can exceed the abhorrence expressed by the Hindoos at the idea 
of killing cows; and eating beef* and yet the vedtt itself commands t^e 
slaughter of cows for sacrifice, and several poo ran us relate, that at a sacri¬ 
fice offered by VisbwamitriJ, the bvamlmns devoured 10,C00 cows which 
lad been offered in sacrifice. 

E 2 
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ia very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capri¬ 
cious about his food, unless he be rich, and then indeed 
his dish may be made up in twenty different ways, either 
sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, 
roots, fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities of 
sweatmeats ; prepared chiefly with rice and sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are. 
produced, in a plentiful season, rice not separated from 
the husk is sold at about four muns k for a roopee ; in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the 
corn districts, the price is necessarily higher. In cleaning 
the rice, more than half is found to be husk. The person 
who separates it from the husk, 1 receives for his trouble, 
out of sixteen sers, about one ser, together with that which 
falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as people of the 
middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta, at one roopee eight anas, or two roopees, a mim ; 
but in the districts where the land is most productive, rice 
is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve 
anas a mfin. In some districts the rice is very white, thin, 
and small, and this is esteemed the best; in others it is 
much larger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. 
The districts about Patna, Riingpore, Dinagepore, JftngU 
pore, Dhaka, Beerbhoom, &c. produce very great quan¬ 
tities of rice; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, 
Moorshildabad, and other,large cities. 

k That i,s about 320 lbs. 

1 Rice is separated from the husk by the dh&ikee or pedal, which is set up 
near the house 5 and, used whenever needed. In large towns, cleaning rice is 
a trade, followed by djfierem casts. As the rice is made wet before it is 
cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as having lost cast by. eating rice 
which has been made wet by MiisQlmanE, and others. 
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In the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengal,™ when 
eight out of every ten persons are said to have died* The 
year before the famine, the harvest was deficient through 
^jhe want of rain, and during the next year there was com¬ 
paratively no rain. Those possessed of property were 
able, of course, to procure provisions better than others, 
and more of them survived ; but in some houses, not 
more than one person, and in others not a soul, was left 
alive ! 

Besides rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, barley, 
pulse or Iigu in in mis plants of different sorts, mustard, 11 
the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of one kind, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmcrick, tobacco, &c* In shady 
situations, w here the soil is rich and loamy, ginger and 
turmerick flourish ; the former is usually sold green, and 
only a small portion dried for consumption ; the latter is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, 
the principal are, mushooru,* and bootfl^ The cultiva^ 
tion of the phfniain is a profitable branch of husbandry* 

Trees are rented in Bengal : a mango tree for one 
roopee annually; q a cocoa-nut, for eight anas ; a jack, 

m In the Punjab^ 112 1785, a million of people are said to hare died by 
famine, 

n Three kinds are usually cultivated, sMrsha, rayee, and shwtho shtirsha. 
The first is the most esteemed. 

° Ervum ten*. * Cieer arietmmu* 

* Hindoo kings formerly planted, as acts of merit, as many as a hundred 
thousand mango trees in one orchard, and gave them to the bramlmns, or to 
the public. The orchard, says the author of Hem arks on the Hctsbaudry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal, is what chiefly contributes to attach the 
peasant to his native soil. He feels a superstitious predilection for the trees 
planted by his ancestor, and derives comfort and even profit from their fruit. 
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one roopee ; a tamarind* one roopee ; a befel-nut* four 
anas; a talu, four anas ; a date* two anas ; a vilwu* four 
anas; a lime tree* four anas. The palms are rented 
partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from 
them ; with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are 
made ; and the juice of the talu is used like yeast. The 
trunks of some of the tal lI trees present the appearance of 
a series of steps* the bark having been cut at interstices 

Orchards of mango trees diversify the plains in every part of Bengal* The 
delicious fruit, exuberantly borne by them, is a wholesome variety in the diet 
of the Indian, and affords him gratification and even nourishment. The 
palmyra abounds in Vlhar; the juice extracted by wounding its summit 
becomes, when fermented, an intoxicating beverage, which is eagerly sought 
by numerous natives, wbo violate the precepts of both the Hindoo and 
Mahometan religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. The cocoa-nut 
thrives in those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the tropic : this 
nut contains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and is so much sought by 
the Indian, that it even becomes an object of exportation to distant provinces. 
The date tree grows every where, but especially in V£har $ the wounded 
trunk of this tree yields a juice which is similar to that of the palmyra, and 
from which sugar is not uufrequently extracted. Plantations of areca are 
common in the centrical parts of Beugal: its nut, which is universally con¬ 
sumed throughout India, affords considerable profit to the planters. The 
hassia thrives even on the poorest soils, and abounds in the hilly districts; 
its inflated corols are esculent and nutritious, and yield by distillation an 
intoxicating spirit; and the oil, which is expressed from its seeds, is, in 
mountainous countries, a common substitute for butter.—Clumps of bamboos, 
which, when once planted, continue to flourish so long as they are not too 
abruptly thinned, supply the peasant with materials for his buildings, and 
may also yield him profit.” The bamboo is applied to innumerable uses by 
the natives : as, for the roofs, posts, sides, and doors of their houses ; the 
oars and roofs of tlieir boats, their baskets, mats, umbrellas, fences, palan- 
queeus, fishing-rods, scaffolding, ladders, frames for clay idols, &c. &c, A 
native Christian was one day, in the presence of the author, shewing the 
necessity and importance of early discipline : to illustrate his proposition, he 
referred to the bamboo used in a wedding paiauqueen, which, when quite 
youug is bent at both ends, to rest on the bearers* shoulders, and is tied and 
made to grow in this shape, which it retains ever after, so that, at the time 
of cutting* it is fit for use. 
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from top to bottom, to permit the juice to ooze out. The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan 
suspended from the tree. 

Towards the latter end of October, the farmer sows 
wheat, or any of the other articles mentioned above, on 
new land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised; and in the beginning of March, the wheat, 
barley, &c. are ripe. These kinds of grain are cut with 
the sickle ; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
with a stick; and are laid up in golas. The price of 
wheat, in plentiful times and places, is about one mfin, 
and of barley about two muns, fora roopee. The natives 
of Bengal seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the con¬ 
sumption of these articles in the lower provinces is not 
great; the few who do, boil the wheat like rice, and eat 
it with greens and spices fried in oil. r Barley is some¬ 
times fried and pounded, and the flour eaten, mixed with 
molasses, sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other 
vegetable ■ and is also offered to the gods and deceased 
ancestors. In some of the upper provinces, the wheat 
and barley are very excellent; and in those parts the con¬ 
sumption is considerable. 

The different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are 
commonly split, and fried for food; pulse make also a 
part of the offerings to the gods ; the consumption is 
therefore pretty large. Pease are sold at three or four 
muns lor the roopee. 

r Flour is ground by the hand, by different casts of Hindoos, and not im- 
fiequently by women. T he stones are round, about three cubits in circum¬ 
ference, and are made rough on the face with a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a hole in the centre of the uppermost to let down the corn. 

A piece of wood as a handle is fastened in the uppermost, taking hold of 
which the person turns it round, and the flour falls out at the edges. 
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From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make 
the common oil, which they generally use for lamps, for 
anointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiled 
rice; the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food* 
When cheap, this oil is sold at ten or eleven sers the 
roopee.*—From the seed of the sesamum they also make 
oil, which is used in the same manner as the last; the 
voidyQs also use it as a medicine*—From the seed of the 
flax plant c they make linseed oil, which is eaten, burnt in 
lamps, and used to anoint the body* The oilman usually 
mixes mustard seed with this, to promote the expression 
of the oil, which so injures its quality, that it is unfit 
for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five 
sers, and of the mixed, ten sers, are sold for a roopee. 
Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil is extracted. 
—From the seeds of the tar agoone plant the natives make 
the oil which goes by this name, and which is only used 
in lamps : it is sold at twelve sers for a roopee.—From 
the seeds of the ricinus,*castor oil is made, which is used 
for lamps, and also as a medicine for the rheumatism. 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the far¬ 
mers of Bengal, who sow the seed in October, and gather 
the produce in April, May, or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and 
sells it to merchants and others, in plentiful seasons, at 
four roopees the muo, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 

Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the pro¬ 
vinces of Vehar and Benares.' The most tedious occupa- 

1 A s€r is about two pounds; forty s£r ia a mil a. 

■? The natives know nothing of the use of this fibre to make thread* 
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tioii is that of gathering the opium, which for more than 
a foriniglit employs several persons in making incisions 
in each capsule in the evening, and scraping off the 
exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour be 
considered, the produce of a high a of poppy, reckoned at 
seven roopees eight anas, is not more advantageous than 
the cultivation of corn* 

Tobacco, it i& probable, adds the same writer, was un¬ 
known to India, as well as to Europe, before the discovery 
of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Jahan* 
gecr s mentioned by that prince in his own memoirs, that 
it was introduced by Europeans into India, either in Ins, 
or in the preceding reign. The plant is now cultivated 
in every part of Hindoost’han. It requires as good soil 
as opium, and the ground must be as well manured. 
Though it be not absolutely limited to the same provinces, 
its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western 
districts. It is thinly scattered in the southern and 
eastern provihces. In these, it is seldom seen but upon 
made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the 
rich land, which is interspersed among the habitations of 
the peasantry. 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, 
or fried and eaten with rice ; but are never given to 
cattle* The egg u plant, and several species of capsicum, 
says Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal. The fruit 
of this plant is much used all over India as an article of 
food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several 
Indian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as 
articles of food. The cucurbitaceous plants are often 


* (Salaimm melon gena* 
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sown in the fields : the sorts most cultivated are cucum¬ 
bers of two sorts, kftrula,* tdrvoojd/ doodhkooshee,® 
jhinga,* turuee, b kankrolii, c laoo, ri kuddoo,' koomdru/ 
or pumkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the 
thatch of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon 
a bamboo stage, and produce fruit sufficient for the expen¬ 
diture of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quan¬ 
tity for the market. The sweet potatoe f another variety 
of a white colour, and a small species of yam, the root of 
which is about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the kfichix ’’ of the Hindoos 
occupy a considerable portion of the soil of some dis¬ 
tricts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England.’ The sugarcane is pretty generally 
cultivated in Bengal; numbers plant this cane in corners 
of their fields, that they may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation: 
in March, at the time of cutting the canes, the farmer 
cuts off the tops, and plants' them in mud, by the 
side of a piece of water. They remain in this state about 
ten or fifteen days, during which time he ploughs the 
ground which is to receive them, eight or ten times over, 
till the earth is reduced to powder. Taking the cuttings 
out of the mud, he strips off all the leaves a second time, 
and makes the stalk quite smooth; and then plants them 
in holes made at proper distances, putting two or three 
cuttings in each hole. At this time he waters and raises 
the mould round them; some put the refuse of linseed 

* Momordica carautla. y Gucurbita citrullus* 

* Trichosanthes anguna* * Luffa pentangtila. b LiifFa acatangula, 

c Mo mor&iea mixta* 0 Cucurbit a lagenarla, c Cucitrbita alba. 

f Cucurbita pepo. J Ccmrolvulus batatus, h Arum esculent urn. 

* See Remarks on the state of Agriculture in the district of Dlnagepore, 
by the Rev. Dr,Carey, Asiatic Eesearehe$ > yo hoc. 
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mixed with water upon the soil which surrounds them. 
In general, about this time rain descends," In twenty 
days more lie weeds the ground around the young canes, 
and, should there have been no rain, he again waters 
them. The leaves have now put forth, and the young 
plants arisen : he strips these leaves partly off, and 
wraps them round the canes, that the wind may have 
access to the plants; and he repeats this several times, 
and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during 
the six following months. In December or January, 
he cuts the canes, and sells them in the market, or makes 
molasses. 1 

* The Bengal cultivator, though destitute of a barometer, is commonly 
very sagacious in ins prognostications about the weather. His reasonings 
on this subject are exactly like those of the Jews, Matt, xvi. 2, 3, As in 
some parts of the year his all depends ou rain, he dislikes very much 
u clouds without water/ 1 and can feel the force of the latter comparison 
when applied to the wicked, much more strongly than a person living in 
a climate like that of England. 

1 The sugarcane says Mr. Colebrooke, whose very name was scarcely 
known by tlie ancient inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly throughout 
Bengal in the remotest limes. From India it was introduced into Arabia, 
and thence into Europe and Africa, A sudden rise in the price of sugar in 
Great Britain, partly caused by a failure in the crops of the West Indies, 
and partly by the increasing consumption of this article throughout Europe, 
was felt as a serious evil by the British nation. Their eyes were turned for 
relief towards Bengal; and not in vain. An immediate supply was 
obtained from this country ; and the exportation of sugar from Bengal 
to Europe, which bad commenced a few years earlier, still continues ; and 
will, it is hoped, be annually increased to meet the grow ing demand for it. 
From Benares to Rung-poorCi, from the borders of Assam to those of 
Kutuku, there is scarcely a district in Bengal, or its dependant provinces, 
wherein the sugarcane does not flourish. It thrives most especially in 
the provinces of Benares, V£bar, Bung-pooru, Veerbhoomee, Vfirdhfunautt, 
and M&hneepnoru; it is successfully cultivated in all; and there seems to 
be no other bounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal but 
the limits of the demand and consequent vent of it. The growth for home 
consumption, and for the inland trade, is vast, and it only needs encourage- 
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The mil) used in this work is of the most simple 
and clumsy construction : the trunk of a tree, about seven 
cubits long, is pijt into the earth tc the depth of 
about two cubits', leaving three cubits above grouud, 
excavated at the lop about a foot deep, and perforated, 
near the bottom, to let out the liquor. Into this excava¬ 
tion falls another trunk of a tree like a pestle, which 
passes through a hollow piece of wood resembling a 
hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. 
From this pestle is suspended a lever, to which five 
or six bullocks are fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is hung to the lever, 
and stones put on it, to preserve the balance. Sometimes 
a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes round 
with the machine. To prevent the lever from sinking 
down, it is tied to the top of the trunk which is fastened 
in the ground. Thift mill is called Muhashald. The oil 
mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and re¬ 
quires only one bullock. The Hindoos have another 
mill, called Chfirkee, which is in the form Uf two screws, 
rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit 
to turn the screws round; and in the middle, on each 
side, two other persons sit, and receive and give back the 
lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed 
out. A pan is pot beneath to receive the juice, which is 
afterwards boiled into molasses, from which the Hin¬ 
doos make sugar, sugar-candy, and many sorts of sweet¬ 
meats. 

ment to equal the demand of Europe also. It is cheaply produced* and 
frugally manufactured. Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, 
hut analogous to the process of making muscovado, costs less than five shil¬ 
lings sterling per cwt* Au equal quantity of muscovado sugar might he here 
marie at little more than this cost; whereas* in the British West Indies, it 
cannot be afforded for six timeb that price. 
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No argument, says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs against the 
probability of annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, 
and even tea, thriving in British India. India does fur* 
iiish aloes, asafoetida, benzoin, cam phi re, cardamoms, 
cassia lignea and cassia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China 
root, 111 cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, inace, ele* 
phants’ teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, 
pepper, (quicksilver, and rhubarb, from China,) sago, 
scammony, senna, and saffron; and might furnish anise, 
coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate* 

The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as far as the tide 
reaches, is a porous clay, on a substratum of very black 
clay, which Hes at a greater or less depth, according to 
circumstances* That of the middle parts of Bengal is a 
rich deep loam, and that of the upper parts north of the 
Ganges, is diversified with loam and clay; most of the 
lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, 
and the higher lands clay* In some instances, however, 
this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and the 
high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure their 
land/ 

m China root grows naturally on the maun Urns near Sylhet; has been in¬ 
troduced into the Mission Garden, Scrampore, and might be cultivated *o 
any extent* 

" The general soil of Bengal is clay, with a considerable proportion of sill- 
cions sand, fertilized by various salts, anti by decayed substances, animal 
and vegetable* J u the flat country, sand is every where the basis of this 
stratum of productive earth ; it indicates an accession of soil on. land which 
has been gained by the dereliction of water* The progress of this operation 
of nature presents itself to the view in the deviations of the great rivers of 
Bengal, where changes arc often sudden, and their dates remembered.— 
Mr. Colel'fQvke* 
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The author collected observations on the state of the 
weather in Bengal* during the year 1S04, which were 
presented to the reader at large in the former edition : 
the result of the whole will be found in the following 
summary* which lie knows not where to introduce with 
more propriety than in this place: 

From that statement it appeared* that in what the 
natives call the cold* or harvest, season, viz. from about 
the middle of November to the middle of January, the 
thermometer stood, in November, at from 75 to SGj in 
December, from 66 to 70. 

In the dewy season, viz. from the middle of January 
to the same period in March, the thermometer was from 
74 to 88. In the former part of January it was very cold* 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the haziness of the at¬ 
mosphere), it became warmer, and the thermometer 
ascended up to fiO. Still, however, down tfj the end of 
February, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen 
clothes became rather burdensome to those persons who 
do not spend their days under the punklia. 0 

In what the natives call the viisdnltt, or budding time, 

o The ptiukha is a frame of wood about twelve feet long, three or four feet 
wide, and two inches thick, covered with canvas, and suspended by ropes 
from the top of the room. Jt is generally hung over the dining table, ami h 
drawn and let go again, so as to agitate the air, by a servant standing at one 
side of the room. In the hot weather, some Europeans sit under the 
punlcha from morning till night, and place their conches under It, when 
they take a nap; several arc kept going in the churches at Calcutta during 
divine service. A leaf of the Corypha umbraculifera, with the petiole cut 
to the length of about five feet, and pared round the edges, forms a very ex- 
ceilent fan, which, when painted, looks beautiful, and which is waved by a 
servant standing behind the chair. 
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viz. from the middle of March to the same period in May, 
the thermometer was from 85 to 95. The hot winds 
began in March, and became hotter io April. 1 * Towards 
the latter end of March, the violent winds, called the 
nortli-westers, commence; and during this season the 
atmosphere is very often lowering, but the rain is seldom 
heavy, except during the storm. 

In the hot season, viz. from the middle of May to that 
period in July, the thermometer, in May, ascended from 
85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former part of 
June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is 
often very oppressive ; the body is in a state of continual 
perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three changes 
of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

In the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the 
same period in September, the author found the thermo¬ 
meter, upon p y n average, to be from 85 to 90. From this 
it will be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect 
upon the air, so as to sink the thermometer eight or ten 
degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes very 
oppressive. 

In what the natives call the stirQd, or sultry season, 

i* In order to cool the hot wind on its entrance into the house, Europeans 
place what are called tatees in the windows and door-ways. These tatees 
are made of the fragrant roots of the andropogon nmricata, (kus-kus) 
spread and fastened upon a frame the size of the window or dooi, and 
1st iced with split bamboos. The wind easily penetrates these tatees, 
which are kept wet by a servant’s throwing water upon them ; and thus 
the wind, as it enters the room, is most agreeably cooled, and by this con¬ 
trivance, even in the hot winds, the heat in rooms becomes more tolerable 
than in times when the atmosphere is close and sultry. 
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viz. from the middle of September to the same period in 
November, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 86 to 90. 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, 
except the season he very. dry. Were it not that the 
rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face 
of nature, people would wish them at an end long before 
the season expires. In the rains, every thing grows 
mouldy, the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour 
all before them; it is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, 
and a thousand other things from decay. 

In September and in the beginning of October the 
natives die in great numbers. Three fourths of those 
who die during the whole year, it is said, die in July, 
August, September, and October. 

Some Europeans are more healthful at one period of 
the year, and some at another, but the longer a person 
stays in India, the more he is affected by the cold. A 
simple and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against 
sudden changes jn the air, and moderate exercise, seem 
to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve 
health. 

The cold is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, 
except in the northern parts. Yet many poor, for want 
of clothing, suffer much in the cold season, and numbers 
of cattle perish through cold and want of food. The na¬ 
tives complain much more of the cold thau of the heat; 
and yet the heat is sometimes so intense, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The storms of wind and 
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rain are frequently tremendous, tearing up trees, over¬ 
turning houses, &c.; and in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in drops, so 
that in less than twenty-four hours a whole district 
is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper pro¬ 
vinces, though some Europeans are very healthful at this 
season. Through what, is called the prickly heat, the bo¬ 
dies of multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost co¬ 
vered with pimples, which prick like thorns. Exposure 
to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers; boils are 
also very common during the hot season, I have some¬ 
times wondered that the rheumatism should be so preva¬ 
lent in Bengal, but I suppose it is ow ing to the heat leav¬ 
ing the body in so unfit a state to bear the chills of the 
night air ; still the fishermen, exposed to the blazing sun 
through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the open 
air on their boats all night, almost without any covering : 
it is common too for multitudes of the natives to sleep 
under trees, and even in the open air by the side of their 
shops or houses. In this respect, we see that the body is 
whatever habit makes it: he who sleeps on a stone or a 
a board, is as much refreshed as the man who lies on a 
feather-bed; and he who sleeps on his open boat, or in a 
damp place in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, 
sleeps as soundly as the man who shuts up his room for 
fear of the night-dews, and creeps under a thick coverlid, 
tucking the curtains round him. 5 Many poor natives 

■Gauze, or what are railed mustjuitoe curtains, are absolutely necessary 
in this country, these insects being peculiarly troublesome. Millions upon 
millions infest the t to uses in Calcutta, where even a plough-boy would in 
vain seek rest unless protected by curtains. Possessing this advantage, a 
person will scarcely be able to sleep; for these troublesome guests haunt the 
bed, hang on the curtains, and excite in the person, half asleep, the fear 
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sleep in places^ where, if some people were to set their 
feet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, 
with a single cloth for their covering, multitudes may be 
seen every night lying by the side of the street in Calcutta. 
One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
hurry a European to his grave. 

Were I disposed to pursue a contrast between the cli¬ 
mate of Bengal and that of England, it would be easy to 
turn the scale on cither side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in an extra¬ 
vagant mood. In the rainy season, during several months, 
the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, and by 
giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the 
whole country into a wilderness. In the summer, the 
beams of the sun smite to death the weary traveller, and 
burn the earth to a cinder. When the winds blow, they 
either scorch you, or rise into an infuriated tempest, 

that they are coming to attack him in a body, like a paLk of blood-hounds. 
Their proboscis is very long; and, as soon as it enters the flesh, it pricks 
very sharply; and if not driven away, the rausquifoe fills him self with blood 
tin it shines through bis skin, ff he be perceived when tints distended with 
blood, he becomes an easy prey, hat if you smite him, your clothes will be 
covered with blood. The natives are less disturbed by these insects, as they 
give their skin a coating of oil; but Europeans just arrived are a delicious 
repast, and it often happens, that they are so covered With, musquhoe bites, 
that it would be thought they bad caught the measles. When a person is 
very irritable, he scratches bis arms, legs, &c. till they become full of wounds, 
and .he thus inflicts on himself still greater torments. A curious scene is 
exhibited when a European disappointed in obtaining curtains; be lies 
down, and begins to be sleepy perhaps, when the musquitoes buz about his 
ear, and threaten to lance him. While be drives them from his ears and 
nose, two or three sit on his feet, and draw his blood ; while he is aiming 
his blows at those on his feet, others again seize his nose, and whatever part 
assumes the resting posture, that part becomes a prey to the musqui toes, who 
never give up the contest till they have sucked to the full; and can never be 
kept off, but by the person’s sitting up, and fighting with them all night. 
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hurling to destruction the tall pines, and the lowly dwel¬ 
lings of the cottagers; and even the cold oP Bengal was 
well described by an honest Scotchman,I can hear the 
chilling blasts of Caledonia, but this—this cold, l know 
not what to do with it,” I might add, that in Bengal the 
flowers are not so sweet, the birds do not sing so charm¬ 
ingly, the gardens are not so productive, the fruit is 
not so various and delicious, nor are the meadows so 
green as in England, 

On the other hand, it might be urgsd, that in Bengal 
we have none of the long and dreadful frosts, killing 
every vegetable, as in England; none of that sleety, 
dripping, rainy weather that is experienced there, so that 
in a sense it rains in England all the year round, while 
in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. 
In England the days are so gloomy, that multitudes sink 
into a despondency which terminates in insanity, and 
many die by tl^eir own hands; there the harvest is often 
destroyed by bad weather, or fails for want of sun. In 
England, many perish in the snow, and with the cold; 
your fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the 
fire-side, and multitudes die of colds, consumptions, 
asthmas, and many other diseases, the effects of the 
climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvanges, and bringing 
forward the favourable circumstances, on either side, 
how easy would it be to mislead a person who had not 
seen both countries. If a fair and just comparison be 
formed between England and Bengal, as it respects cli¬ 
mate, I should think England ought to have the prefe¬ 
rence, but not in the degree that some persons imagine 

1 If the following extraordinary assertion of Forster, in his notes to 
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it is most certain* that the middling and lower orders do not 
Suffer so much from the weather in Bengal as the same 
classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for to re¬ 
sist the heat* a man wants only an umbrella made of 
leaves* or he may sit under a tree ; while, to resist the 
cold* rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without 
thick clothes, a good fire, and a warm house and bed, he 
is in danger of perishing* 

If there be any thing peculiar to Bengal which makes 
it unhealthful, it is, no doubt, the flatness of the country, 
and its consequent inundations and stagnant waters. 

7/A Class. From a kshutriyfl and a female shoodrd 
arose the Napitus,* or barbers . The Hindoos, even the 
poorest, not only never shave themselves, they never cut 
their own nails; and some barbers devote themselves to 
the work of cleaning ears. These persons may be seen in 
the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment Ike 
wives of the barbers cut the nails, and paint the feet and 

Bartolomeo^ Voyage to the East Indies, be just, the preference must cer¬ 
tainly be given to the climate of England : “ The intense heat in the tropical 
regions is destructive both to men and animals. At Calcutta, which lies at 
a considerable distance from the line, wild pigeons sometimes drop down dead 
at noon, while flying over the market-place* People who are then employed 
5n any labour, such as writers in the service of the East India Company, 
whose correspondence often will not admit of delay, sit naked immersed up 
4 to the neck iu large vessels, into which cold water is continually pumped by 
slaves from a well. Such a country cannot be favourable to health or longe¬ 
vity."—Wc should think not. "What say you, writers to the Hon, Company, 
up to the neck in water ;—is not this an abominable country ? 

u One of the Hindoo poets lias fixed a sad stigma on the barbers, by a 
verse to this purport Among the sages, Narudu,~—among the beasts, the 
jackal^among the birds, the crow—and among men, the barber—it the 
matt crafty. 
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the hands, of the Hindoo women; these women never have 
their hair cut; the more and the heavier it is, the more 
ornamental it is considered; they wash it by rubbing clay 
into it at the time of bathing/ llich men are shaved 
every day ; the middling ranks once in six or eight days, 
and the poor ones in ten or fifteen. The poor give about 
a farthing; the middling and upper ranks, about a half¬ 
penny a time. The barber makes use of water, but not 
of soap; yet the Hindoo manifests the utmost patience 
while he shaves all round the head, (leaving a tuft of hair 
in the middle at the back of the head, which is commonly 
tied in a knot), his upper lip, chin, forehead, armpits, 
sometimes his breast, his ears, the inside of his nose, his 
wrists, and ancles, round his eye-brows, &c. Some do 
not shave the upper lip ; and mendicants leave the whole 
beard. Shaving is never done in the house, nor in a 
shop, y but sometimes under a small shed, or a tree; very 
often in the street or road. The Hindoos do not wear 
wigs: the climate does not require it; and it would 
shock their feelings exceedingly to wear the hair of ano¬ 
ther, especially of a dead man. 

The barbers, like their English brethren, dabble a 
little in pharmacy ; but they neither bleed people, nor 
draw teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. They cut the finger and toe nails with an in¬ 
strument like an engraver’s tool; and with another they 

i 

* They consider their hair as an essential ornament, and the cutting it 
of as a shocking degradation, the mark of widowhood, If it he a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered/’ 2 Cor. si, 5* The 
Hindoo women are very careful also to have their heads covered, and never 
fail to draw the veil over their faces on the approach of a stranger, 

y Tlie barbers have no poles, nor are there any such things as sign*boards 
against the shops in Bengal* 
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probe wounds. The barber wraps in a cloth his razor, 
tweezers, comb, a small mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, &c[ 

Manjr of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial 
dialects, and a few have even gained a smattering of 
English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and 
are corn-merchants, shopkeepers, servants to native mer¬ 
chants, &c. 

Slh Class, From a kshdtriyii and a female shoodrn 
sprung the Moduli us, or confectioners. They make and sell 
nearly a hundred different sweetmeats, principally com¬ 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and sptces. Except the 
cocoa-nut, they never use fruit in sweetmeats. The 
Bengalees, if their circumstances admit of such an indul¬ 
gence, eat large quantities of sweetmeats every day, and 
give them to their children to the injury of their health. 
At weddings, sluaddhus, and at almost every religions 
ceremony, sweetmeats are eaten in large quantities : the 
master of a feast is praised, in proportion'to the quantity 
of sweetmeats-offered to the image. If a market-place 
contain a hundred shops, twelve or fifteen of them will 
belong to confectioners. These sweet things, however, 
are not very delicate, if compared with those made in 
Europe. Some persons of this cast are farmers, merchants, 
servants, &c. A degree of wealth is acquired by a few 
and many are able to read the popular tales and poems 
in Bengalee- 

9lfi Class. From a shoodru and a female kshutriyu 
arose the Koombhukarife, or potters , who make a consider¬ 
able variety of earthen w re, plaister houses with clay, 
also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those 
images, which, after having been worshipped certain days, 
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are thrown into the rivers or pools; as well as a number 
of play things, as birds, horses, gods, coaches, and elephants, 
which are painted or gilt. Bricks, which are also made 
by oilier casts, are sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two 
roopees, the thousand ; but they are not so good as those 
made in England. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical 
form ; a moderate kiln contains about two hundred 
thousand bricks. The potters also dig wells, and make 
the round pots with which they are cased, 1 the edges of 
which lap over each other, and form a solid wall of pots, 
far more compact than any brick work, and descending, 
in some instances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the 
surface of the earth. Each pot is about two inches thick, 
and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the 
coarse earthen ware used by the poor in England. They 
do not glaze their common pots; nor have they anything 
like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England; 
all their wared being made of brown clay, to which they 
give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The potter 
sells his wares in the market, scarcely ever at his own 
house. A few of the potters are men of some property ; 
and many can read the popular stories in Bengalee. 

10//t Class. From a shdodru and a female kshutriyu 
arose the Tatees, or weavers, the six divisions of whom 
have no intercourse, so as to visit or intermarry with each 
other. These shdbdriis are numerous in Bengal, yet, 
except in their own business, they are said to be very 
ignorant. Their loom is in subslance the same as the 
English, though much more simple and imperfect. They 

1 The Bengalees have do pumps, and consequently procure their drinking 
water almost wholly from pools or rivers; few wells produce good water. 
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lay the frame almost on the ground, and sitting with their 
feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they carry 
on their wort. 

Women of all casts prepare the cotton-thread for the 
weaver, spinning the thread on a piece of wire, or a very 
thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of clay at one end ; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the 
cotton with the right. The thread is then wound upon a 
stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. For 
the coarser thread, the women make use of a wheel very 
similar to that of the .English spinster, though upon a 
smaller construction. The mother of a family, in some 
instances, will procure as much as from seven to ten 
shillings a month by spinning cotton. 

The coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in 
almost every village •, the better sorts, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Shantee-poord, Goordpu, Hdree-pald, Vdrahd- 
nfigurfi, Chundru-kona, Dhaka, Rajbdl-fcatd, Krishnu- 
devd-poord, Ksheerdpaee, Radha-nugdrfi, Belukoochee, 
and Hereld. 


The Hon. Company have factories at Shantee-poord, 
Perooa, Dwardhata, Ksheerdpaee, Radha-nug drd, Glia- 
tain, Dhaka, Maldd, Jdngee-poord, Rajdmnhdl, Herelu, 
B el d-koochee, N d de ey a, Ra nv d-poor u, Boyaliya, Sonar-ga, 
Chdndrd-kona, and Veerbhoomee, where advances are 
made to the weavers, who, in a given time, produce cloths 
according to order. At the Dhaka factory, some years 
ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks of roopees were 
bought by the Company in one year. 1 At Shantee-poord, 


a This fact was mentioned! 
txad year I not remember. 


to me by a gentleman in the service* but the 
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I am informed, the purchases, in some years, amount to 
twelve or fifteen lacks; at Maldii to nearly the same sum, 
and at other places to six or twelve lacks. I give these 
amounts from bare report. 

Bengalee merchants have numerous cloth factories in 
different parts of the country; and some employ annually 
20,000, others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or 
three lacks, of roopees, in the purchase of cloths. 

At Shaniee-pooru and Dhaka, muslins are made which 
sell at a hundred roopees a piece. The ingenuity of the 
Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 
Persons with whom I have conversed on this subject say, 
that at two places in Bengal, Sonar-ga and Vikrum-pooru* 
muslins are made by a few families so exceedingly fine, 
that four months are required to weave one piece, which 
sells at four or five hundred roopees. When this muslin 
is laid on the grass, and the dew has fallen upon it, it is 
no longer discernible. 

At Baloochiiifi, near Moorshudubad, Bankoora, and 
other places, silks are made, and sold to the Company and 
to private merchants. The silk weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-weavers. 

Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee 
each; but they are very coarse and thin. Indeed, the 
wool, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep, 
is so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely 
be manufactured from it. 

A thick cloth, called tusiiru, is made from the web of 
the gooteo insect in the district of Veerbhoomee, 
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The ciotJis worn by the natives are called Sharee 
(women’s dresses), yorG, dhootec, oorhanee, paguree 
(turban), t’hetee, &c* This last sort is worn by widows 
alone. It is perfectly white, whereas the cloth worn by 
married women has always attached to it a border of blue, 
red, or some other colour, 

\ 

The cloths' exported are, three sorts of mulmfil, four 
sorts of nuyunusookhii, tiirumdanu, khasa, survulee, guru, 
patnaee, bhagtilpooree, dhakaee, jamdanQ, dwooriya, 
chark liana, roomulu, van di pot a, palfingposhu, kshijru, 
vQtee, long cloth, doosootee, tehata, boolboolchusma, 
chit, gha'deya, banarusee, bootidarfi, soephurphenee, 
tarixtorfi, kalagila, ksheerdshdkrd, karadharee, kootnee, 
sliooshee, dimity, bafta, &c. 

Cotton piece” roods, says the author of Remarks on the 
Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, are the 
staple manufacture of India. The various sorts, fabri¬ 
cated in different provinces, from the north of Hindoo- 
st’han to the southern extremity of the peninsula, are too 
numerous for an ample description of them in this place. 
A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will serve to convey 
some notion of the various manufactures distributed 
through the districts ol Bengal and the adjacent provinces; 
plain muslins, distinguished by various names according 
to the fineness and to the closeness of their texture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or chequered muslins, denomi¬ 
nated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the 
province ol Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts 
of thin muslin is almost confined to that province : other 
kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western 
side of the Delta of the Ganges; and a different sort, dis¬ 
tinguished by a more rigid texture, does not seem to be 
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limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins* in the 
shape of turbans* handkerchiefs, &e, are made in almost 
every province ; and the northern parts of Benares afford 
both plain and flowered muslins* which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any com¬ 
petition with the beautiful and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka* 
Under the general appellation of calicoes, are included 
various sorts of cloth, to which no English names have 
been affixed. They are for the most part known in 
Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasan are fa¬ 
bricated in that part of Bengal which is situated north of 
the Ganges, between the Muhamlnda and lehamittee 
rivers* Cloths, nearly similar in qualify, and bearing the 
same name, are made near Tanda, in the vizir’s domi¬ 
nions. Baft as are manufactured in the southwest corner 
of Bengal, near Lukshmee-pooiii: and again, on the 
western frontier of Benares, in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad ; and also in the province of Vehar and in 
some other districts* Sanas are the chief fabric of Orissa; 
some are made in the districts of Medinee-poorfi ; more 
are imported from the contiguous dominions of the Mar- 
hattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomination, is 
wrought in the eastern parts of the province of Benares* 
Garhas are the manufacture of Vcerbhoomee; still 
coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, are wove 
in almost every district, but especially in the Dooab. 
Other sorts of cloth, the names of which would be less fa¬ 
miliar to an English reader, are found in various districts. 
It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. 
Packthread is wove into sackcloth in many places; and, 
especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal proper; it 
is there employed as cloathing, by the mountaineers, A 
sort of canvas is made from cotton in the neighbourhood 
of Patna and of Chatiga; and flannel well wove but ill 
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fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blan¬ 
kets are made every where for common use. A coarse 
cotton cloth, dyed red with cheap materials, is very 
generally used: it is chiefly manufactured in the middle 
oftheDooab. Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but 
especially blue, are prepared for inland commerce, and 
for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with fugitive 
colours, for common use as well as for exportation. The 
province of Benares, the city of Patna, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, are the principal seats of this manufac¬ 
ture; concerning which we cannot omit to remark, that 
the making of chintz appears to be an original art in 
India, long since invented, and brought to so great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of artists in Europe 
has hitherto added little improvement, but in the supe¬ 
rior elegance of the patterns.—The arts of Europe, on 
the other hand, have been imitated in India, but without 
complete success ; and some of the more ancient manufac¬ 
tures of the country are analogous to those, which have 
been now introduced from Europe. 11 e allude to several 
sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds and pat¬ 
terns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask linen, 
are now made at Dhaka, Patna, Tanda, and many other 
places.—The neighbourhood of Moorshudfibad isthechief 
seat of the manufacture of wove silk: tafeta, both plain 
and flowered, and many other sorts for inland commerce 
and for exportation, are made there, more abundantly 
than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, 
brocades, and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of 
Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the 
country, are wove in the western and southern corner of 
Bengal. The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk 
and cotton, flourishes chiefly at MaldG, at Bhugnlu-poorfi, 
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and at some towns in the province of Burdwan. Filature 
silk, which may be considered as in an intermediate state, 
between the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of 
manufacture, has been already noticed. A considerable 
quantity is exported to the western parts of India; and 
much is sold at Mirza-poorii, a principal mart of Benares, 
and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions, and the 
centrical parts of Hindoost’han. The teser, or wild 
silk, is procured in abundance from countries bordering 
on Bengal, and from some provinces included within its 
limits. The wild silk worms are there found on several 
sorts of trees, which are common in the forests ofSylhet, 
Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are large, but sparingly 
covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is 
far inferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its 
cheapness renders it useful in the fabrication of coarse 
silks. The importation of it may be increased by en¬ 
couragement; and a very large quantity may be exported 
in the raw state, at a very moderate rate. It might be 
used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods; and, 
mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufacture. 1 ’ 

llth Class. From a shobdru and a female kshutriyQ 
arose the Kurmukarus, or blacksmiths , who are not very 
numerous: in populous villages there may be two or 
three families, but in some districts six or eight villages 
contain scarcely more than one. Under the super¬ 
intendance of a European, the Bengal blacksmith becomes 
a good workman, but every thing which is the offspring 
of his own genius alone, is clumsy and badly finished. 

b I hope the author will excuse the alteratimia made in the writing of the 
names in this article* 
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Amongst other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the 
spade-fioe, the axe, the farmers weeding knife, the plough¬ 
share, the sickle, a hook to lift up the corn while the 
oxen are treading it out; as well as nails, locks, keys* 
knives, chains, scissars, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ 
and joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &e. Very,few 
of these shoodrus are able to read. 

1 2th Class , From a voishyu and a female kshutriyu 
arose the Magudhus, viz. persons employed near the 
king to awake him in the morning, by announcing 
the hour, describing the beauties of the morning, lucky 
omens, and the evils of sloth ; repeating the names of the 
gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in his journies, 
announcing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which he is topass. c 

J 3th Class . From a kshutriyu and a female bramhun 
arose the Malakams, or seller's of flowers. They prepare 
the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as 
the lamps and the artificial flowers carried in the mar¬ 
riage procession/ 1 The malabarus also make gun-pow¬ 
der and fire-works ; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramhtins for worship,* and to others as ornaments for the 
neck, &c. 

c Another cast of people go two or three days' journey before the king, 
and command the inhabitants to clear and repair the way ; a very necessary 
step this in a country where there are no public roads, “ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord* make his paths straight. Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low j and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth*" 

d This crown is principally made with the stalk of a species of millingto- 
nia, covered with ornaments, and painted with various colours; the lamps 
are made of talk mineral, aud the flowers, of millingtouia painted; they are 
fixed on rods* 

4 Flowers, to be presented to images, are also plucked from the trees 
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Wk, I5l/i, and 16th Classes. From a ksbutriyu and a 
female bramliun arose the Sootus, or charioteers , and 
from a voisliyfi and a female shoodru, the Tilees, and 
Tamboolees, or shop-keepers. .The latter cultivate and 
sell the pawn leaf/ 

llth Class. From a kayust’hS and a female voisliyfi 
arose the TukshQkfis, or joiners. The Hindoo joiners 
make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, seats, 
pillars for houses, &c. They also delineate idol figures 
on boards, and sometimes paint the image ; some engage 
in masonry. Formerly the Hindoo joiners had neither 
rule, compass, nor even a gimblet, nor indeed did the 
most skilful possess more than ten articles of what com¬ 
poses a joiner’s chest of tools*, but they have now added 

by the worshipper, or by his wife, or children, or servants. Persons pluck* 
log these flowers, or carrying them to temples, In small baskets, may be 
constantly seen in a morning as the traveller passes along, 

£ No person need be told, that the use of the betle-nut, with lime, 
the leaves of the betie vine, and the inspissated juice of a species of mimosa, 
is universal throughout India, Another variety of the foetlc-uut, which 
is much softer than the common sort, is chewed singly $ or with cardamums, 
spices or tobacco ; or with the same things which were first mentioned, but 
loose instead of being wrapped up in bctle leaves. The common arcca 
nut is the produce of Bengal; plantations of that beautiful palm tree 
are common throughout the lower parts of this province, and the nut is no 
incoi) siderabl e object of inland commerce. The mimosa c'b&rti-r {or catechu, 
if this barbarous name must be retained,) grows wild in almost every forest 
1 1 1 roughout 1 ndia. Its inspissatedJu i ce (absurdly cal 1 ed terra japoni c a) is an 
import from ill cultivated districts into those which are better inhabited, and 
need not therefore be noticed in this place. The bctle vine (a species of 
pepper) is cultivated throughout India: and its leaves are seldom trans¬ 
ported to any considerable distance from the place of their growth; covered 
vineyards containing this plant, or artificial mounds on which they formerly 
stood, are to be seen in the precincts of almost every town or populous 
village. The culture is laborious, and is mostly the separate occupation of 
a particular tribe*—Mr. CtffetmAe. 
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a number, and, under the super! ntendance of a European, 
are able to execute very superior work. I n some vi 1 lages, 
several families of joiners, in ten others, perhaps, not two 
individual? of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters 
are in general extremely ignorant; very few are able to 
read. 

18/A Class . From the same casts sprang the Rujukus, 
or washermen. The Hindoo washerman was formerly 
unacquainted with the use of soap; he still makes a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes ol the plantain, 
or of the arffemone mexicana. He does not rub the 
cloth betwixt his bands like the English washerwoman, 
but after it has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he 
dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on a board, 
which is generally placed by the side of a pool. He 
formerly knew nothing of ironing, clear-starching, or 
calendering; and he continues the practise of beating the 
clothes of the natives, after they are washed and dried, 
with a heavy mallet, Europeans employ these men 
as servants, or pay them a stipulated price, from half 
a crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dis¬ 
honest: frequently stealing or changing the clothes with 
which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women do not 
even wash the clothes of their own families. 

1 9th Class . From a voidyu and a female voishyii sprung 
the Swurnukarfts, or goldsmiths. The principal articles 
wrought by this cast are images, utensils for worship, or¬ 
naments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. 
Gold and silver ornaments E are very much worn by Hin- 

* The fear of thieves was so great under the native governments, 
that persons were afraid of wearing costly oniaments 3 and often buried their 
property, in a brass or an earthen pot* in the earth; adding a lock of hair^ 
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doos of both sexes; even persons in the lowest circum¬ 
stances, in large towns, wear gold or silver rings on their 
fingers. The work of the swurniikarus is very imper¬ 
fectly finished. For very plain work, they charge one 
ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the 
weight of a roopee. They are charged, even by the shas- 
triis, with a strong propensity to commit frauds, by mixing 
inferior metals with silver or gold. Raja KrishnQ- 
ChtLndru-Rayu cut off the hands of a goldsmith, who had 
mixed inferior metals in a golden image of Doorga ; but 
afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs an 
annual pension of a thousand roopees, 

30th Class . From the same casts sprung the Soovurnu- 
bunikus, who are chiefly money-changers, though called 
bankers. The private property of two or three native 
bankers in Calcutta, it is said, amounts to not less than a 
million of roopees each: they have agents all over the 
country, through whom they carry on business, allowing 
ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and sell old 
gold and silver ; also the shells (kourees) used as money ; 
^iid examine the value of wTought gold and silver. Some 
persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others 
to detect counterfeit money. 

Each roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen 
anas, two anas being added for the expense of coining. 
Counterfeit roopees of the same weight as the current 
one are found in circulation; the persons issuing them, 
coin at less ex pence than at two anas the roopee. These 
bunikus stand charged with almost the same propensity 

a broken kouree or two, and some ashes, as a charm to secure it from the 
grasp of the messengers of Kooveru, the god of riches ;—in other words, 
they feared that their own god would plunder their houses / 
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to commit frauds as the goldsmiths : some of them have, 
from the lowest state of poverty, raised themselves to the 
possession of immense wealth, several of the richest Hin¬ 
doos in Calcutta belonging to this cast. 

21 jf Class. From agopii and a female vofshyfi arose 
the Toilukarils, or oilmen , who prepare the oil, as well as 
sell it. They purchase the seeds, from which they pre¬ 
pare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to 
their own, five kinds of oil. The oilmen are generally 
poor and ignorant: a few have acquired a trifling - patri¬ 
mony. The Hindoos use only oil lamps in their houses, 
knowing nothing of the use of candles. 11 

22 d Class . From the same casts sprung the AbhSertis, 
or milk-men . Several other casts sell milk, hut these are 
the persons to whom this employment properly belongs. 
They are very illiterate. 

C 

The common Hindoo cow seldom gives more than 
about a quart of milk at a time, which is sold for two¬ 
pence. The milkman who depends wholly on his busi¬ 
ness, keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the 
house with broken rice, rice straw, mustard seed from 
which the oil has been extracted, &c. He very rarely 
Bends them out to graze.' The men milk the cows, cut 

h Among the many domestic conveniences introduced among civilized na¬ 
tions, of which tlie poorer Hindoos know nothing, may he reckoned, chain!, 
tables, couches, knives and forks, spoons, plates, dishes, almost all the 
apparatus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, snap, stockings, 
hats, &c. &e. The poor have only one garment, and that a mere slued of 
cloth ; three parts of the male population never wear shoes ; modest women 
never wear them. The value of all the household furniture of a common 
Hindoo day-labourer will not amount to more than ten or twelve shillings* 

; To obtain food for horses, grass is cut up even by the roots. 
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straw, and feed them ; the women gather the dung, and 
dry it in cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold in the mar¬ 
kets as fuel* The milkman also sells the urine of cows 
to washermen ■ he likewise sells curds, whey, and clarified 
butter.* A good milch-cow is worth sixteen or twenty 
roopees; a bullock, six. For an account of the worship 
of the cow, see the preceding volumes* 

23dClass* From a gopu and a female shoodrtl arose 
the Dheeviirus, or fishermen* Several casts follow this 
employment, and use a variety of nets; some of the nets 
are yery large* requiring two boats to spread them out, and 
to take them up ; they frequently go on the water at night, 
hoping for more success than in the clay. Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by farming pools, brooks, 
lakes, &c. as, after the rivers attain a certain height, these 
pieces of water are crowded with fish. Almost all the 
Hindoos eat fish with their rice, though some voishutivus, 
and very religious persons, abstain even from fish. In a 
boiled state, fish was formerly offered to the gods, and 
reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen 
are very hardy, sustaining, in a surprizing manner, expo¬ 
sure to a burning sun in the day, and to the night dews, 
when lying almost naked on their boats; they are very 
industrious, but continue poor and illiterate* The wives 
of the fishermen, laying aside all the natural timidity of 
the Hindoo female, sell the fish in the market, and 
approach a considerable way towards their sisters of 
Billingsgate. 


2$ttk Class . From the same casts sprung the Shoundi- 
kns, or distillers, who make several kinds of arrack, the 


k State butter, made hot over the fire, to prevent its becoming more 
rancid. 
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most common of which is called dhenoo ; and the princi¬ 
pal ingredients in which are rice, molasses, water, and 
spices* These spices are said to be made up by certain 
druggists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of 
one hundred and twenty-six different plants * The distil¬ 
lers place 801b. of rice, and the same quantity of molasses 
and spices, in ajar containing 1601b, of water; and close 
the month of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance 
of the external air ; in this state it continues, in the hot 
weather, five or six days, and in the cold weather, eight 
or ten. After this, the liquor is carried to the still, which, 
like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is extreme¬ 
ly simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan containing 
the liquor is placed on the fire, and its mouth covered 
with another pan, and the crevices closed with clay* In 
the pan which serves for the cover, two incisions are 
made, in which are inserted two bamboo pipes, for con¬ 
ducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into which the 'other ends of the pipe are inserted* The 
latter pans rest on a board w hich is placed on a largo 
earthen vessel full of water, and this water a person con¬ 
tinues to throw on the pans to condense the steam. From 
the above ingredients, 401b. of arrack are made, but the 
distillers dilute it with a considerable quantify of water. 
The price is about two-pence the quart: some persons 
drink four quarts without intoxication. Should the 
liquor prove too weak, the distiller steeps in it some 
leaves of the jixyupalu* Another kind of arrack is called 
nmtichooru, in which the ingredients are, 201b, of rice; 
801b. of molasses; 1601b. of water, and 180 balls of spices. 
The name of another kind is doyasta, the ingredients of 
which are nearly the same as those of the last mentioned. 
Another kind of spirit, called panckee, is made with fried 
jrice, spices and water ; the ingredients are not put into 
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the still, but are merely placed in the sun in a wide pan* 
and drawn out when wanted* Other kinds of spirits, as 
kumula, narangce, vatavee, kayavoo, armanee, gohipil, 
aravoo, and mujmu, are prepared by the Hindoo distiller, 
who also makes anise-seed water* The distillers also 
make a liquor, which they call rum, with molasses, the 
juice of the taifl tree, and the bark of the yabQla; and the 
proportion of each article is, of molasses 1 GOlb., the same 
quantity of the talft juice, and 201b- of the bark* This 
ruin is distilled in copper vessels, the earthern ones giving 
it an offensive smell- 

25 th Class - From a nialakarit and a female shdodrS 
arose the Nat&s, or dancers; but there are at present 
none of this cast in Bengal- The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals is performed partly by MflsQlmans, and partly 
by different casts of Hindoos, who mix singing with danc¬ 
ing ; the Hindoo women who dance before the idols are 
of different casts, collected from houses of ill-feme; at the 
entertainments called yatrfi, different casts dance and 
sing* Tiie feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing the English ladies degrading themselves 
(as they call it) into dancing girls- 

26th Class. From a shoodrfl and a female bramliun 
arose the Chandaliis, who are chiefly employed as fisher* 
men or day-labourers* 

27 th Class . From a shoodrfl and a kshittriyu' female 
arose the ChfirmHkarus, or shoe makers. This despised 
cast makes shoes from different skins, and even from that 
of the cow, which are sold for four-pence or sixpence a 
pair; a better kind, which will last two years, for 
shilling and sixpence- Several kinds ol' gilt and o$na-* 
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merited shoes are brought for sale from the upper pro¬ 
vinces into Bengal; these cost as much as from three to 
forty roopees a pair. The shoemakers are also employed 
as musicians at weddings, feasts, aud religious ceremo¬ 
nies ; the horrid din of their music reminds a European, 
that these men have been used to no sound except that of 
the hammer on the lap-stone. 

28 th Class. From a rtrjuku and a female voishytt 
sprung the Pattlnees, or ferrymen,, who are much em¬ 
ployed in Bengal, where there are so few bridges (there 
are none over large rivers). In some places, the ferry 
boats are much crowded, and in stormy weather they 
frequently upset, when multitudes perish : this is particu¬ 
larly the case near Calcutta, where the current is very 
rapid. 

29/A Class. From an oilman and a voishytt female 
arose the Dolavahees; persons employed as fishermen, 
palanqueen bearers, &c. 

^>0th to the 38th Class. From a Magudhil and a female 
shoodru arose the Malas, another class of fishermen. 
From a slmodrii and a female ksliutriyu arose the Chasa- 
koivttrttts who are employed in agriculture. From a 
voishytt and a female kslifitriytt arose the Gopfis, a class 
of milkmen. From a bra&hfin and a female shohdru 
arose the Varooees, sellers of the panii leaf. From a 
Malakartt and a female shoodru arose the Shavukiis. 
From a Magudhil and a female shoodru arose the Shika¬ 
rees, or hunters. From a goldsmith and a female voishytt 
arose the Multtgrabecs, or sweepers. From the same 
casts also sprung the Kooruvus. From a shoemaker and 
a female Voishytt arose tlic Tttkshimus. 
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39th Class. From a dheevfi and a female shoodru 
arose the Mu lifts, or snake-catchers 7 and quack doctors. 
They carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with them before 
the spectators, receiving their bite on their arms, folding 
them round their necks, &c* at which times they use 
musical instruments ; but there does not appear to be any 
instances of serpents being affected by music, though 
many Hindoos believe, that they can be drawn out of 
their holes by the power of charms or incantations ; and 
perhaps the Psalmist alludes to a similar opinion, when 
he says of the wicked, w they are like the deaf adder, that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
the charmer, charming never so wisely,” 

\ 

40 ih Class . From a man named Devulft (brought into 
Bengal by the bird Gurooru !) and a female voisbyft, 
arose the Gftnukus, and Badytikartis. The former wear 
the poita, and are called Doivtignu hramhuns ; the latter 
are miserably musicians; they also make different kinds 
of mats. 

To a people who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, 
mats are very necessary : and a number are made in Ben¬ 
gal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass khttree, 1 and is three cubits and a 
half long, and two cubits and a half broad; it is sold for 
about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jhentBln, is made 
from the grass meliya, m and sold for eight anas. The 
dftrmds, made from the reed arundo tibialis, are used to 
sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the sides and 
ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty of which 
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are sold for a roopee. Of another sort, called moula, 
five cubits long and three and a half wide, and made from 
the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, 
are sold for a roopee. Another kind, used to sit and 
sleep upon, is made from the grass kuchkuchiya; thirty- 
two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold 
for a roopee. Sixteen mats of nearly the same dimen¬ 
sions as the last, made from the grass meliya, are sold 
for a roopee. Valandiya, a mat made at a village of this 
name, is very much used by the natives to sit and sleep 
upon : eight of them are sold for the roopee. Another 
kind, called katee, live cubits long and three broad, made 
from the grass patee, sells at half a roopee the pair; su¬ 
perior kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, five, six, 
and even eight roopees the pair. From the rough grass 
hogdla another kind of mat is made, sixty of which are 
sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the date and of 
the fan pal ms,' 5 mats are made, sixteen of which are sold 
for a roopee. A very strong mat for floors, which will 
last many years, is made with split canes. p & sacred mat, 
used in worship, is made of the grass kasliu,* 1 and sold at 
different prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Ano¬ 
ther kind, the sheetulupatees, r laid on beds or couches on 
account of their coolness, are sold at one roopee up to 
five each. 

41^ Class From king Venn, in a miraculous manner, 
sprung the Mlcchus, Poolindtls, Pookkushus, Khustis, 
Yuvunfis. Sookshmtis, Kambojus, Shu varus, and Khurus. 
All Europeans are branded with the name of MIechfi, 
which word, according to the pooranus, denotes persons 

n Typha eluphanta. ° Borasus flabelliformis. * Calamus rotaug. 
' Sacchorum spontaneum. r Thalia d idiot ora a. 
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who despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food ; or, 
in other words, persons whose manners differ from those 
of the Hindoos. The Musiilraans are called YfivKnua. 5 

Tlie Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts of shoo- 
drus ; but those here collected, from one of the smritees, 
amount to nearly fifty: and the names of several more 
might have been added. 

Remarks on the effects of the Cast.—The Hindoo shas- 
trds bear the most evident proofs, that the founders of 
this system must have been men who designed to deify 
themselves. We can scarcely suppose that the system 
originated with a monarch, for he would not have placed 
the regal power beneath that of the priesthood ; it could 
only spiing from a number of proud ascetics, who, how¬ 
ever, were far from being sincere in their rejection of 
secular affairs, as they secured to their own order all the 
wealth and honours of the country, together with the 
service of the J otber three orders. .Agreeably to this plan, 
the persons of the first order were to be worshipped as 
gods ; all the duties of the second concentrated in this, 
they were to protect the bramhiins; the third was to ac¬ 
quire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service: the rules for these orders were so fixed, 
that though the higher orders might sink into the lower, 
the latter could never rise, except in another birth. 

I he institution of the cast, so far from having contri¬ 
buted to the happiness of society, has been one of its 
greatest scourges. It is the formation of artificial orders, 
independently of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths 

fhe Hindoos say, that from a sage of this name tlie Musfilmans are 
descended. 
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of the people, even before birth, to a state of mental and 
bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut out 
from all the learning and honours of the country. 

The distinctions of rank in Europe are founded upon 
civic merit or learning, and answer very important ends 
in the social union ; but this system commences with an 
act of the most consummate injustice that was ever per¬ 
petrated ; binds in chains of adamant nine-tenths of the 
people ; debars them for ever from all access to a higher 
state, whatever their merits may be; puts a lock upon the 
whole intellect of three of the four orders, and branding 
their very birth with infamy, and rivetting their chains for 
ever, says to millions and millions of mankind, u You 
proceeded from the feet of Brdmlia; you were created for 
servitude.” 

Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected 
mechanical employments, must be advantageous, since, by 
confining the members of one family to one feade, it secured 
improvement. Actual experience, however, completely 
disproves this theory, for Hindoo mechanics never intro¬ 
duce a new article of trade, nor improve an old one, I 
know that improvements have been made under the in¬ 
spection of Europeans, but these do not enter into the 
aigument. For native use, the same cloths, .the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and 
silver ornaments, in use from time immemorial, unim¬ 
proved, are in use at this day. But, iF these mechanical 
employments had been thrown open to all ranks, who can 
s "_y what, advances might not liave been made in improve¬ 
ment? Those who are acquainted with the effects of 
European skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see 
very plainly an amazing change for the better : the native 
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goldsmiths, joiners, smiths, shoe-makers, under the 
superin tendance of Europeans, produce work little inferior 
to that imported from Europe* 

But not only is the cast contrary to every principle of 
Justice and policy ; it is repugnant to every feeling of 
benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably corn* 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion 
of others. It arms one class of men against another ; it 
gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apathy. It 
forms a sufficient excuse for not doing an act of bene¬ 
volence towards another, that he is not of the same cast; 
nay, a man dying' with thirst will not accept of a cooling 
draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of 
a lower cast, I knew a kayust’hu, whose son had rejected 
the cast, seek an asylum at his son’s house just before 
death; yet so strong were the prejudices of cast, that the 
old man would not eat from the hands of his own son, but 
crawled on his hands and knees to the house of a neigh¬ 
bour, and received food from entire strangers rather than 
from his own child, though he was then on the brink of 
that world, where all casts are resolved into those of the 
righteous and the wicked. If a shoodru enter the cook- 
room of a bramhiin, the latter throws away all his earthen 
vessels as defiled; nay, the very touch of a shoodru makes 
a bramhiin unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order 
to wash away the stain* On the other hand, in the spirit 
of revenge, the toorfis, a class of shoodms, consider their 
houses defiled, and throw away their cooking utensils, if 
a bramhiin visit them, but they do not thus treat even a 
Musulman* The keycs, another cast of shofidrus, also 
throw away their cooking vessels if a bramhiin come upon 
their boat* In short, the cast murders all the social and 
benevolent feelings; and shuts up the heart of mart against 
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man in'a manner unknown even amongst the most savage 
tribes. The apathy of the Hindoos has been noticed by 
all who are acquainted with their character: when a boat 
sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are seen 
floating or sinking a}l around, the Hindoos in those boats 
which may remain by the side of the river, or in those 
passing by at the time, look on with perfect indifference, 
perhaps without moving an oar for the rescue of those 
who are actually perishing. 

What is the crime for which a person frequently forfeits 
Iiis cast, and becomes an outcast and an exile tor ever ? 
Perhaps he has been found eating with a virtuous friend ; 
or, he has embraced the religion of his conscience ; or, he 
has visited other countries on business, and has been com¬ 
pelled, by the nature of his situation, to eat food not 
cooked by persons of his own cast. For these, or other 
reasons, the cast proscribes him his father’s house, and if 
his mother consent to talk with him, it must be by stealth, 
or at a distance from the place which was office his home, 
into which he must never more enter. Hence the cast 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the desire to visit 
foreign realms, into crimes, and inflicts on the offender, 
in some cases, a punishment worse than death itself. 
Ghunilshyamu, a bramhun, about thirty-five years ago, 
went to England, and lost his rank. Gokoolfi, another 
bramhun, about the same time, went to Madras, and was 
renounced by his relations; but, after incurring some 
expense in feasting bramhuns, he regained his cast. In 
the year 1808, a blacksmith, of Seram pore, returned from 
Madras, and was disowned by liis friends, but after ex¬ 
pending two thousand roopees amongst the bramhuns, he 
was restored to his family. In the year 1801, the mother 
of Kalee-prusad-ghoshu, a rich kayttst’hu, of Benares,, 
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who had lost cast by intercourse with Musulnians, and 
was called a peer-alee, 1 died. Kalee-prusad was much 
concerned about presenting the offerings to the manes, 
and, after much intreaty and promise of rewards, at last 
prevailed upon eleven bra mbit ns to perform the ceremonies 
in the night. A person who had a dispute with these 
bramhiins informed against them, and they were imme¬ 
diately abandoned by their friends. After waiting several 
days in vain, hoping that his friends would relent, one of 
these bramhiins, suspending ajar of water from his body, 
drowned himself in the Ganges!—Some years ago, Ramu, 
a brandiini, of Trivenee, having, by mistake, married his 
son to a peer-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, 
died through grief. In the year 1803, Sbivu-ghoshu, a 
kayust’hil, married a peer-alee girl, and was not restored 
to his cast till after seven years, and he had expended 
700 roopees.—About the same period, a bramlmnee, of 
Velu-pookhuriya, having been deflowered, and in con- 
sequence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired 
in a few days.—In the village of Bujbilj, some years ago, 
a young man who had lost his cast through the criminal 
intrigues of his mother, a widow," in a state of frenzy, 

1 A niivvab of the name of Peer-alee is charged wkh having destroyed the 
rank of many Hindoo?, bratnkuns, and others; and from these persons have 
descended a very considerable number of families scattered over the country, 
Tvho have been branded with the name of their oppressor. These persons 
practice all the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion, but are carefully avoided 
by other Hindoos as outcasts, It is supposed, that not leas than fifty families 
of pecr-alees live in Calcutta, who employ bramhtin priests to perform the 
ceremonies of the Hindoo religion for them. It is said, that raja Krishnu- 
ChumM-Rayu was promised five lacks of roopees by a peer-alee, if he would 
only honour him with a visit of a few moments r but he refused. 

* On account of marriages being contracted so eady in Hi is country, the 
number of virgin widow's is very great. The Hindoos acknowledge that 
almost all young widows, being excluded from a second marriage, lire in a 
state of adultery. 
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poisoned himself, and hig two brothers abandoned the 
country.—Gooroo-prdsad, a brainhfin, of Charna, in 
£urdwan, not many years ago, through fear oflosing cast, 
in consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned his 
home, and died of grief at Benares.—About the year 1800, 
abramhhnee, of Shantee-poorfl, murdered her illegitimate 
child, to prevent discovery and loss of cast.— In the year 
1807, a brandiitn, of Trivencc, murdered his wife by 
strangling her, under the fear that he should lose cast, 
through her criminal intrigues.—About the year 1790, 
Kalee-dasd, a bramhun, who had married, through the 
wickedness of a ghutfikfi, a washerman's daughter, was 
obliged to fly with her to Benares, but being there dis¬ 
covered, he sold all his property and fled, and his wife fell 
into a state of insanity. - In the time of raja Krishnu- 
Chundrii-Rayfi, abramhfin, of Shan tee-poor ii, was charged 
with a criminal intrigue with the daughter of a shoe-maker: 
the raja forbad the barber to shave tlie family, or the 
washerman to wash for them : in this distress, they applied 
to the raja, and afterwards to the nuirab, but in vain. 
After many pretended friends had, by fair promises, drained 
them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the family have not obtained their rank to 
this day. 

Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes, and wander 
about till death. Many other instances might be given 
in which the fear oflosing cast has led to the perpetration 
of the most shocking murders, which in this country are 
easily concealed; and thousands of children are mur¬ 
dered in the womb, to prevent discovery and the con¬ 
sequent loss of cast, particularly in the houses of the 
kooleenQ bramliuns. 
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Not only is a person who has lost cast deprived of his 
property, and renounced by Ills friends, but be is ex¬ 
cluded from all the services and comforts of religion; 
from all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of 
course considered as miserable in a future state. 

The Hindoos relate a story of Yachusputee-misbru, 
who lived about six hundred years ago, and who, for 
repeating the four vedus from memory before the king 
of Nit’hila, received as a fee 10,000 cows. As the 
reception of a gift of cows is forbidden, in the kiilee 
yoogrt/ the friends of the pundit renounced hira as an 
outcast, till he had made the proper atonement, by 
offering a piece of gold. And thus, a man who according 
to the brambitus, could repeat the four vedus from 
memory, the repetition of the trilliteral syllable of which 
would remove the sins of a world, was made an outcast, 
because he had received a present of cows. If he had 
received a gift to the same amount in another form, 
he would have been blameless. 

According to the shastrus, the offences by winch rank 
is lost, are, the eating with persons of inferior cast f 
cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or 
drinking spirits; partaking of that which has been pre- 

* This is forbidden both in the smritces and pooranfts: though most 
of the hramhiins, at present, find the temptation too strong to resist. A 
gift of gold is also forbidden. 

J The Hindoo system is not only a system of terror as it respects the rules 
of the cast; but of pride, as admitting, on the one hand, no proselytes, and, 
on the other, branding other casts with opprobrious names, and declaring 
their very birth and manners infamous. Invite one of the lowest orders of 
shdadrus to a feast with an European of the highest rank,, and he turns away 
his face with the most marked disgust. 
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pared by a person of an inferior order; dealing in things 
prohibited by the shastru, as cow-skins, fish, &c. 

Persons may sink lower in cast; in cases where they do 
not become entire outcasts, A bramhfin, by officiating 
as priest to a shooclrQ, does not become a shoodrii, but he 
sinks into a despised order of bramhuns. 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly 
punished by the Hindoo kings; now it depends upon 
mere accident whether a person violating the rules of the 
cast be proceeded against or not* Strictly speaking, 
scarcely any Hindoos Jive according to these rules, 
and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them* 
In some respects, the great body of the people do that 
which is forbidden : as for instance, they eat rice pre¬ 
pared for sale by Musulmans: here the number of 
offenders is so great, that the law cannot be enforced. 
Where a person is known to retain a Mils ill man mistress, 
the offence is frequently winked at, unless lie happens to 
quarrel with another, and then the latter insists upon his 
being excluded the cash When only one person objects 
to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited liis cast, 
he is often bribed to hold his peace; hut if a number of 
persons object, the case is desperate; yet there are times 
when a delinquent forms a party in his favour, who 
declare, that they will retain him amongst them* Some¬ 
times the whole village assembles, to decide about a per¬ 
son s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his 
favour, all his friends eat with him : if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit his entering their houses. There is no 
other form of exclusion* 

Persons who have been deprived of their cast, have, in 
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some instances, offered targe sums to regain it, but in vain. 
On the contrary, other o(Tenders, who have had no ene¬ 
my to oppose them, and very little that the brainhtins 
could seize, have regained their cast for a mere trifle.* 
The only way of being reinstated in their rank is to give 
a feast to bramhilns : all tilings may he obtained by 
pleasing this privileged order, in whose hands the cast is 
either a treasury chest, or a rod of iron. 

After the establishment of the English power in Etfen- 
gal, the cast of a brain Inin of Calcutta was destroyed by 
an European, who forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, 
&c. After remaining three years an outcast, great efforts 
were made, at an expense of 80,000 roopees, to regain 
the cast, but in vain, as many bramhttns of the same 
order refused consent. After this, an expense of two 
lacks of roopees more was incurred, when he was restored 
to bis friends. About the year 18Q2, a person in Calcutta 
expended in feasting and presents to bramhilns, 50,000 
roopees to obtain his cast, which had been lost through 
eating with a brain him of the peer-alee cast After this, 
two pecr-alee bramhilns of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, but were disappointed, after expending 
a very large sum* 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making 

z Many different casts have at their head individuals called Pramanikus, 
who are consulted ou all points relating to the cast. When persons wish to 
make a feast, they consult their pramanlku respecting who shall be invited, 
and what presents shall he given to the guests. The shdodrus of one cast 
living in four or five villages have one pramanlku, who adjusts differences 
between the individuals of the cast over which he presides. If a per¬ 
son says, he will not cat with another* because he has done something con¬ 
trary to the rules of the cast, the pramanibu sometimes adjusts the business, 
by reminding this man, that in hi* family also there are such and such 
marks of the plague. 
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the requisite atonement; but many affirm that the atone¬ 
ment benefits the party only in a future state, and does 
not effect his restoration to society in this world. The 
offering 1 of atonement is a cow, or a piece of gold, 
or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life- 
But that which, more than any thing else, in the opinion 
of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the resistance 
which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion* 
If a Hindoo be convinced of the excellency of the Christian 
religion, he must become a martyr the same hour that 
he becomes a Christian* He must think no more of 
silting- in the bosom of his family, but must literally for¬ 
sake e£ all that lie hath ” to become the disciple of Christ. 
Liberty to obey the decisions of the mind, and the convic¬ 
tions of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the 
most important birth-rights of a rational being; but the 
cast opposes all the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost susurmountable obstacles'to the progress 
of truth. 

The loss of cast, however, loses half its terrors where a 
person can obtain society suited to bis wishes : the chains 
of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in proportion 
to a person s worldly incumbrances: an unmarried person 
finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of society 
and enter into another. I have seen some who have lost 
. cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this dis¬ 
tinction could bestow: many of the pcer-alees are pos¬ 
sessed of large property, and are invited to Hindoo 
festivals without reserve; with this difference only be¬ 
twixt them and other Hindoos, that they do not mix with 
the other casts at the time of eating; but this exists also 
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among different ranks of bramhuns : a bramhun of high 
rank will not eat in the same house, and at the same time, 
with a bramhun of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with 
impunity which in other parts would cause the loss of cast. 
In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast rela¬ 
tive to eating are less regarded than in Bengal; while 
the intermixture of the casts in marriage is there guarded 
against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hindoos daily violate the rules of the cast 
in secret, and disavow it before their friends: this fact 
refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, from the bramhinical system. But there are 
great multitudes of young men, especially in Calcutta, 
who habitually eat, in the night, with the Portuguese 
and others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever 
pleasure calls. Here licentious habits are making the 
greatest inroads on this institution: and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become cor¬ 
rupt, that nearly one half of the bramhuns in Bengal, the 
author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 
flesh and drinking spirits in private.* Ubhuyu-churfinu, 
a respectable bramhun, assured the author of his having 
been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
the bramhuns distil in their own houses the spirits which 
they drink: this bramhun, a few years ago, at the Shyama 
festival, called, in the night, at the house of a rich 
Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the image of the goddess, 
and observed, that the offerings formed a pile as high as 
the image itself. Two or three of the heads of the family 

* Smoking intoxicating drugs also is almost become universal among these 
representative* of the gods on earth. 
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were in a state of complete intoxication; and after re¬ 
maining a short time, one of them called out, H Uncle, a 
thief is come to steal the offerings—see, he stands there, 
in a white garment.” The uncle, also intoxicated, but 
still able to walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, 
and supposing that to be the thief in a white garment, 
smote it with such force, as to scatter the offerings at the 
feet of the goddess, and all oyer the temple floor. While 
the uncle was thus driving the thief out of the temple, a 
friendly dog was devouring the vomit of the nephew laid 
prostrate in the temple yard,—In conversation with a 
respectable shoddrif, on these secret violations of the 
rules of the cast, he gave me in writing ail account, of 
which the following is a translation : iC When a party sit 
to drink spirits, they ask a wise man among themselves, 
whose family for seven generations has been in the habit 
of drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from the 
practice ? He replies, c He who drinks spirits, will be 
filled with joy, till he fall again and again to the earth : 
should he vomit, he must place his moiith in it: if he 
devour the vomit, he will be rewarded with heaven.” 
Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to the first volume, and he 
will be able to account for the Scripture designating 
the practices of the heathen by the expressive term-^ 
u abominable idolatries.” 
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CHAP* III. 

SECT, L—Of births, and the nursing and education of 

children. 

HINDOOS of respectability treat a pregnant female 
with peculiar tenderness; and when approaching the 
time of her delivery, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solicitude does not arise from the fear that 
the infant will suffer if the mother be denied what she 
longs for* but, from the hope of having a son, as well as 
from a common fear among the Hindoos, that if a female 
do not obtain what she desires, the delivery will be pro¬ 
longed. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the hour 
of childbirth, 1 ' especially at the first birth after marriage* 
In the houses of the rich, a slight shed is always prepared 
for the female; who, after her delivery, is considered as 
in a state of unclean ness; where a number of families 
live together, such a shed is always reserved for this pur¬ 
pose, Before the birth of a child, to keep off evil spirits, 
the Hindoos lay the scull of a dead cow, smeared with red 
lead, &Cp at the door of this hut. If a female have a dif¬ 
ficult delivery, she suffers extremely for want of that 
assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners 
admit of his services,) would be able to afford: many pe¬ 
rish,' The mid wives are chiefly of the haree cast; other 

So great is tills dread, that it has received a proverbial appellation, 
** stua-shimka, or the hundred-fold to he dreaded,” and the relations of 
such a female, considering how doubtful her passing through that period 
with safety is, to show their attachment* present her with various farewell 
gifts. 

c It is become a proverb among this indolent people, that the life of a wo¬ 
man, being mom sedentary, is happier than that of a man, and nothing but 
a dread of the danger here alluded to, makes them content to be men still. 

n3 
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females of low cast practice, bat they are not numerous. 
A roopee and a garment are the common fee to the mid¬ 
wife from the middling ranks ; the poor give less. 

Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous 
liquors to their females immediately after delivery; and 
me dicing a few hours after the child is born; sickness 
rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to 
see the child, if a rich man, lie puts some money into its 
hand; and any of the relatives who may be present do 
the same. The mother is constantly kept very warm; 
after five days she bathes; and on (lie sivfli day, to obtain 
the blessing of Shusht ? hec on the child, this goddess is 
worshipped in the room where the child was born* If a 
child die soon after its birth, the Hindoos say, u See ! the 
want of compassion in Shfisht’hee ; she gave a child, and 
now she has tahen it away again, nd If a person Have se¬ 
veral children, and they all live, the neighbours say, 
a Ah !—ShCsht’hee-slap ! 15 On the eighth day, to please 
the neighbouring children, the member^ of the family 
sprinkle, with a winnowing fan, on the ground opposite 
the house, eight kinds of parched pease and parched rice ; 
and about twenty-one days after delivery^ the woman 
begins to attend to her family business. On the twenty- 
first day, Shilsht’heG is again worshipped^ by the women 

d Hindoos of the lowest class, if several of their children have died soon 
after the birth, procure a ring to be made from the chains of some convict, 
and place It upon the next child’s ancle. If a son^when grown up, act very 
contrary to the manners of his parents, he is said to have been changed in 
the womb by JatMiariueE, a goddess, worshipped by this people, and sup* 
posed, as her name imports, to play such tricks with mankind, 

* Poor women in the northern parts of Bengal are known to attend to the 
business of their families the day after delivery. The author h informed, 
that sometimes a mother is delivered while at work in the field, when she 

carries the child home in her arms, and returns to her work there the next 
day. 
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of the family, under the shade of the fig; tree. If the 
child be a son, the mother continues unclean twenty-one 
days; if a daughter, a month, 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, keep 
a record, drawn up by a gfinuku, or astrologer, who is 
informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to cast the nativity of 
the child and open the roll of its late- The gtinukii goes 
home, and draws up a paper, describing what will happen 
to the child annually, or during as many astronomical 
periods as he supposes he shall be paid for : indeed some 
of these rolls describe what will happen to the person 
during every period of his existence. This astrologer is 
paid according to the good fortune of the infant, from one 
roopee to one and two hundred. The parent carefully 
deposits this paper in his house, and looks at it occasion* 
ally, when any thing good or evil happens to his child. 
The nativity of sons is more frequently cast than that of 
daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the 
birth; or they add the signs under w hich the child was 
born, without having its fate recorded. The poor keep 
no record whatever. 

When the child is a few days old, the parents give it a 
name/ which is generally that of a god/ the Hindoos 
believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, consumes all sin. 
Some are the simple names of gods, as Narayilntl, Kar- 
tlku, Gujieshu, Vuroonii, Puvitnd, Bhoot-iiat’hu, Indrif, 

f Never that of its father. 

* The names of the gods are also given to towns* gardens, pools* as 
Shree-TUrapoorUj the town of Ramti; Krishnihragauu* the garden of Kmh- 
nu ; Lakshmei;-&agara, the sea of Lukshmec. 
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Gopalu, Ununtfi, Eeshwttru, h Kooviru, Miihu-devu, 1 
Bhijguvanu, &c* and other? have attached to the name of 
a god another word* as Ram, and Ram-prusadu, k Krishnrf ; , 
and Krishnu-churunB, 1 Bramhanttnd!j, ,n Shivu-iiat’hu, 11 
Sooryu-kant’htL 0 The names of the goddesses, with 
an additional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga- 
churunu, Gunga-Ramu, &c. These are very common 
names among the Hindoo men. Women are named after 
the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Lukshmee, Surtls^ 
w utec, Guuga, Rad ha, &e. To these names some add 

single words, as Vishno0-priya. p A great portion of the 
various names of the gods and goddesses are chosen and 
given to men and women. The names of heroes and 
heroines are also given, as Yoodhist’hiru, and Bheemu ; 
Droupudee, and Koontee. Names are also chosen from 
those of trees, flowers, &e. as Luvungfi-Iutfr,* 1 
Soodha-mookhee, 1 Sukhee/ 

The father makes known the name, though the mother 
has generally the privilege of choosing it. Some Hin¬ 
doos place two lamps on two names beginning with the 
same letter, and choose that over which the lamp burns 
most fiercely. Besides the common name, another is 
given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar- 
mansion under which the child was born : tin's is used in 
the marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. I give an 
example from the name of one of the Silngskritu pundits 
in the Serampore printing-office: Krishna happened to 

h The common name for God. 1 The great god. * Prusadii, plea- 
sure ; this name intimates that lUmu ia pleased with this person. 

1 Churunu, foot. m Aoimdil, joy, Nat’hu, lord. ° Kant’hft, 

beautiful. * The beloved of Vishnoo. * The climbing plant Lmtiuga. 

r The water-lily. 1 She whose mouth is like the water of life, 

* A female friend. 
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be the guardian deily of liis friends; and they gave this 
boy, as bis common name, Gopalii, one of the names of 
Krishna : and as he was born in the last division of the 
virgin, the Sffngskritu name for which ends in t’h, 
his stellar name became T’hakooru-dasu. 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a,child who 
may be born after repeated bereavements, as Dookhee, 11 
Puncli-kouree,* Haranii/ Kooru, 1 &c. 1 hey assign as 

the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant 
children, and had such sweet names, they died through 
the envy of others.* Jf the child live, they add the name 
of Rain Q to one of the above names, as Dookhee-Ramfi, 
&c. 

A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only 
one, till it is five or six years old; and it is not uncommon 
to see such children standing and drawing the mother’s 
breast. h A Hindoo mother seldom employs a wet-nurse ; 
nor is the child fed with prepared food before the expira¬ 
tion of six months. The children of the rich generally 
go naked till they arrive at their second or third year, 
and those of the poor till they are six or seven. 

■Sorrowful. 1 Five kou revs. * Hie lost. * That which is 
taken away by force* 

* If a rich man sinks into poverty, such sayings as these are common: 
“ See 1 how sharp men's teeth are r— f c He is ruined entirely because others 
could not hear to see Ids happmesl”—Some Hindoos thinks that the gods 
hear the prayers of those who desire the evil of othersj and that persons 
are able to injure others by the power of incantations* 

b It is very remarkable, that the Africans as well as the Hindoos suckle 
their children long after they are able to walk; that they eat only with the 
right hand; smoke out of a thing like the hookha; at eight days old shaves 
the head of a child, and give it a name, &c. Their dances, like those of the 
Hindoos, are also distinguished by indecent gestures* 
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As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unable 
to teach their children their first lessons, but a father may 
frequently be seen teaching his child to write the alpha¬ 
bet when five years old: at which age the male children 
are commonly sent to the village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even 
at five years of age, how to behave on the approach of a 
bramhun, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c. howto sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When 
a boy speaks of his father, lie calls him t’hakooru, lord ; 
or of his mother, he calls her t’ha too ranee. When 
he returns from a journey, he bows to his father and 
mother, and, taking the dust from their feet, rubs it 
on his head. Considering their inferiority to Europeans 
in most of the affairs of polished life, the Hindoos in 

general deserve much credit for their polite address. 

* 

Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain com¬ 
mon schools, where a boy learns his letters by writing 
them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe; 
he first writes them on the ground; next with an iron style, 
or a reed, on a palm leaf; and next on a green plantain 
leaf. After the simple letters, lie writes the compounds j 
then the names of men, villages, animals, &c. and then the 
figures. While employed in writing on leaves, all the 
scholars stand up twice a day, with a monitor at their 
head, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a 
unit to gundas, c from gundas to voorees,* 1 from voorees to 
piinfis, c and from piintis to kahttniis; r and, during school 
hours, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by which 

* Four. * Twenty. ' Eighty. 

1 Otic Thousand Two Hundred aud Eighty. 
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these numbers are defined. They next commit to memory 
an addition table, and count from one to a hundred ; and 
after this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums 
in addition and subtraction of money; multi plication, and 
then reduction of money, measures, &c* The Hindoo 
measures are all reducible to the weights, beginning with 
ruttees, E and ending with m unite. h The elder boys, as the 
last course at these schools, learn to write common letters, 
agreements, &c.—The Hindoo schools begin early in the 
morning, and continue till nine or ten ; after taking some 
refreshment at home, the scholars return about three, and 
continue till dark. The Bengalee school-masters punish 
with a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree; some¬ 
times the truant is compelled to stand on one leg, holding 
up a brick in each hand, or to have his arms stretched 
out, fill he is completely tired. These school-masters are 
generally respectable shoodrfrs, though in some instances 
bramhuns follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small: for the first year’s education, about a penny 
a month, and a day’s provisions. When a boy writes on 
the palm leaf, two-pence a month ; after this, as the boy 
advances in learning, as much as four-pence or eight-pence 
a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the Hindoos; every 
ray of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sex. 1 
As they are always confined to domestic duties, and care- 

e A seed of the abvus pricatonus. h Eighty lbs, 

i An oh! adage is always present with the Hindoos, that if a woman learn 
to read, she will become a widow.—I am informed, however, that women 
teach the female children of kayttst'hOs and bramhttas to cut figures in pap-r 
and plantain leaves, and delineate oiher forms with paste on sears, walla, 
&c. Many are taught to spin thread, winch is perhaps the most general 
female employment among the Hindoos* 
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fully excluded from the company of the other sex, a 
Hindoo seen no necessity for the education of females, and 
the shra strife themselves declare, that a woman has nothing 
to do with the text of ike v Mu : all her duties are comprized 
in pleasing her husband, and cherishing her children. 
Agreeably to this state of manners, respectable women 
are never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of 
resort. What would a European say, if the fair sex were 
at once to be excluded from public view—and if, in every 
public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, 
he was to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk 
is the cause of its sickness, abstains from bathing, eating 
sour food, fish, &c, and partakes of food only once a day. 
Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift 
if the deity will restore her child to health, she abstains 
from cutting the child’s hair until the expiration of tlifr 
vow ; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each 
hair in the lock the name of a different deity : this clotted 
hair may frequently be seen on the heads of children. 

Though the children of the highest and the lowest casts 
seldom play in company, yet the offspring of casts which 
more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the utmost freedom : and indeed if 
a child at play should have food in its hand, and the child 
of another cast partake of it, it is net much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the 
smalt shells which pass for money. Bigger boys amuse 
themselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice, k 

k At the full moon in Ashwmtt the Hindoos sit up all night, and play at 
dice, in order to obtain the favonr of Ltikshmeej the goddess of wealth. 
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throwing 1 kourees, &c.; in boyish imitations of idolatrous 
ceremonies; in kites; leaping; wrestling; in a play in 
which two sides are formed, bounds fixed, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the 
other without being' caught; in hide and seek, and the 
like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of 
the moral advantages of the children ol Christian parents, 
they ripen fast in iniquity, and among the rest in dis¬ 
obedience to parents. 1 At a very early age, they enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they meet with no 
checks either from conscience, the virtuous examples of 
parents, or the state of public morals.—A bramhun, who 
appeared to respect Christianity, was one day reading- the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in Bengalee; 
and while going over this melancholy description of the 
sin s ^ o fthe heathen, he confessed, with a degree of astonish¬ 
ment, itow remarkably applicable it was to the manners 
of his own countrymen. 


SECT. II.— Marriages. 

THE Oodwahu -tuttwu, a work on the civil and canon 
law, mentions eight kinds of marriage :■ 1. Bramhu, when 

1 Hindoo youths occasionally leave their homes at ten, twelve, or fourteen 
yeaTs of atte, without leave from their parents, anil visit different holy places* 
partly from a disposition to wander, and partly from ideas imbibed in their 
childhood from hearing stories relative to the merit of visiting holy placet 
Some afterwards send letters, to acquaint their parents, that they have pro¬ 
ceeded to such a holy place; others return after a lapse of some months, 
while others never return ; but after a young person has left home without 
acquainting his parents, they often conclude that he is gone to some idolatrous 
ceremony, or to bailie in Guuga, or to some hoiv place. 
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tht3 girl is given to a bramhun without reward.—^. Doi- 
vu, when she is presented as a gift, at the close of a sacri¬ 
fice*—^. ArstiUj when two cows are received by the giiTs 
father in exhange for a bride*—4. Prajaputyu, when the 
girl is given at the request of a bramhun.—-5* Asoorfi, 
when money is received in exchange for a bride,—6. 
Gandhfirvu, when a marriage takes place by mutual 
consent.™—7. Itakshusfl, when a bride is taken in war; 
and S, Poishacha, when a girl is taken away by craft. 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in second mar¬ 
riages, never chooses his own wife. Two parents fre¬ 
quently agree while the children are infants, to give 
them in marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a 
man called a ghutfiku, to seek a suitable boy or gicl for 
his child. 11 0* 

The son of a shdodru is often married as early as his 
fifth year; the son of a bramhun, after being invested 
with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a 
later period are not unfrequent: parents cannot always 
obtain a suitable match, or money is wanting; marriages 
also must be regulated by the cast, and by complicated 
customs. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred 

61 The pooranus relate, that formerly, when a king’s daughter had not been 
married in childhood by the contract o£ her parents, and she was grown up 
to be old enough for marriage, she might solicit of her father to have what 
is called a shuyumbuiu wedding, m which the girl chooses her own hus¬ 
band. To enable her thus to choose, live king makes a great feast, and in¬ 
vites multitudes of kings, and from amongst them the girl chooses her 
husband. Ramil, Urjoonu, Krisfonu, NuKi, and others, are all said to have 
been chosen by the princesses to whom they were afterwards united* 

n * £ The espousals, or contract before marriage,” among the Romans, 
says Kennett, 4< was performed by an engagement of the friends on both 
sides.” 
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roopees are often expended, and amongst the rich many 
thousands, at the marriage of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastrus gives the following direc¬ 
tions respecting the qualities of a wile;— ££ She who is 
not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man 
for nuptials. In connecting himself with a w r ife, let him 
studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kine, goats, sheep, gold and 
grain; the family which has omitted prescribed acts of 
religion; that which has produced no male children; 
that, in which the vadu has not been read ; that, which 
has thick hair on the body ; and those, which have been 
subject to -[here a number of diseases are men¬ 

tioned.] Let a person choose for his wile a girl, whose 
form libs no defect; who has an agreeable name; who 
walks gracefully like a young elephant; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and in size; 
whose body has exquisite softness/’ 

The following account of the person of Sharuda, the 
daughter of Brfimha, translated from the Shivfl pooranu, 
may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : this girl was of a yellow colour; had a nose like 
the flower of the sesamum ; her legs were taper like the 
plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of 
the lotus ; her eyebrows extended to her ears ; her lips 
were red like the young leaves of the mango tree; her 
face was like the full moon ; her voice like the sound of 
the cuckow ; her arms reached to her knees ; her throat 
was like that of a pigeon ; her loins narrow like those 
of a lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet; her 
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teeth were like the seeds of the pomegranate: and her 
gait like that of a drunken elephant or a goose* 


Each cast has its own order of ghutukus, which profes¬ 
sion may be embraced by any person qualified by cast and 
a knowledge of the ghutukti shastifis* They sometimes 
propose matches to parents before the parents themselves 
have begun to think of the marriage of their child. Many 
of these men are notorious flatterers and liars, 0 and, in 
making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in 
the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. If 
the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghutukti 
declares, that she is beautiful as the full moon, is a fine 
figure, of sweet speech, has excellent hair, walks grace¬ 
fully, can cook and fetch water, &c* After the report of 
the ghutuku, a relation on each side is deputed to sep the 
children/ and if every thing respecting cast, persbn, &c* 
be agreeable, a written agreement is made between the 


° Soiu g gh it t uk us are no t cm pi oy e d i n ma king mai r i ago agree men ts ; b n t, 
after studying the books belonging to their profession, they subsist on the 
gifts received at weddings, and tfuarter themselves on those koolceufts and 
shrotriyCis who are very rich. When a ghuLtilui visits such a koolivnfi or 
shrotnyfij he rehearses a number of honourable qualities which he ascribes 
to the ancestors of his host * but if this person be not disposed to he liberal 
towards him, he endeavours to bring forward all the violations of the rules 
of the cast into which lie or his ancestors may have fallen; and sometimes 
this disappointed ghuttiku endeavours to involve the person in disgrace 
among Ins friends, or in the presence of large assemblies of brand itins, In 
almost all families there are faults respecting the cast, which are well 
known to these ghutilkus, and which they know how to uso as means of 
extoiting money. 

p Among the vungshujftp, those families which have sank lowest in ho¬ 
nour, meet with great difficulties in finding girls for their sons, and it is not 
uncommon for the ghiitfikCis to impose the child of a shuodru upon such a 
vkiigsliiiju as the daughter of a brauihun. 
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two fathers: and in this way, persons are united in wedlock 
with as much indifference as cattle are yoked together; 
matrimony becomes a mere matter of traffic* and children 
are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without 
the parties, who are to live together till death, having 
either choice or concern in the business* 

These very early marriages are the sources of the most 
enormous evils : these pairs, brought together without 
previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel¬ 
dom happy* This leads men into unlawful connexions, 
so common in Bengal, that three parts of the married 
population, I am informed, keep concubines. Many ne¬ 
ver visit, nor take their wives from the house of the 
fathemn-law, but they remain there a burthen and a dis¬ 
grace to their parents; or, they abandon the paternal 
roof at the call of some paramour. Early marriages also 
give rise to another dreadful evil : almost all these girls 
after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; 
and during this time numbers are left widows, without hav* 
ing enjoyed the company of their husbands a single day ; 
these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost 
without exception, become prostitutes* To these mise¬ 
rable victims of a barbarous custom are to be added, all 
the daughters of the kooleenus, who never leave the 
house of the father, cither during the life, or after the 
death of their husbands, and who invariably live an aban¬ 
doned life. The consequences resulting from this state 
of things, are, universal whoredom, and the perpetration 
of uqnaturatl crimes to a most shocking extent. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a 
second written agreement is made between the two fa¬ 
thers, engaging that the marriage shall take place on 

VOL. in. 
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such a day. This is accompanied sometimes with the pro¬ 
mise of a present for the daughter, which may amount 
to ten, fifty, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, 
a dinner is given, in general by the girl’s father ; and 
gifts are presented to the hramhiins present, as well as to 
the ghiittihti, according to the previous agreement, per¬ 
haps five, six, eight, or ten roopees. Where a present is 
made to the father of the girl, which is very common at 
present, the cast of the hoy is not very respectable : in 
the most reputable marriages, the father not only gives 
his daughter without reward, but bears the expenses of 
the wedding-, and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, and 
money to the bridegroom. 

Three or four days before the marriage, the bodies of 
the young couple are anointed with turmerick, and the 
boy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in his hand the 
scissars with which the natives cut the betle-nut, and ihe 
girl holds in her hand the iron box which contains the 
black colour with w hich they daub their eyelids. The fa¬ 
ther of the boy eutertains all his relations, and others; 
to relations giving a cooked dinner, to others sweetmeats, 
&e. and the father of the girl gives a similar entertain¬ 
ment to all his relations. After this, the rich relations 
feast the bridegroom and family, and add presents of 
cloth, &c. On the day before the marriage, the parents 
on each side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their 
friends. 

During the night preceding the wedding, the most hide¬ 
ous noises are made at the houses of the two parents, with 
instruments whose noise resembles that of a kettle-drum. 
In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots 
containing lamps at each of the two houses, expressing 
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their wishes for the long; life of the bride and bridegroom. 
They also place ai each house two balls of rice flour in 
the form of sugar-loaves, which they call Shree and to¬ 
wards the close of the night, they eat rice with the girl and 
hoy. These customs are accompanied with much hilarity* 

Early in the morning, the women and female neigh¬ 
bours again assemble, and taking with them a pan of 
water, the pots which contain the oil-lights, the balls of 
rice flour, and some betle-nut, go round to the neighbours, 
and give to each a morsel of the bet te-nut. Ori return¬ 
ing home, in some towns, they place the boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as 
an expression of her joy and good-will, lights some straw 
from ihe thatch, and turns it round the right foot of the 
boy, or girl, three several times; after which the persons 
present lift up the door, with the hoy or girl placed on it, 
three, five, or seven times ; the women then, taking some 
thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and 
then tie this Qiread with some blades of doorvu grass, 
round the right arm of the boy, and the left arm of the 
girl. They prepare also a kind of ointment with oil and 
spices fried together, and rub it on the head and all over 
the bodies of the young couple, All these actions have 
no other meaning, than that they are tokens of joy. In 
the forenoon, at both houses, to secure the happiness of 
the boy and girl, they present offerings to deceased aoces* 
tors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to 
the bride a present of fish, be tie, sweetmeats, plantains, 
sour milk, and cloth: in some cases, the bride makes a 
similar present to the bridegroom. In the course of the 
afternoon, the heads of the young couple are shaved ; and 


* One of the names of Lukshmee, the goddess of prosperity* 
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while the bridegroom stands upon a stone placed in the 
middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which 
trees are planted, and lamps placed, the wicks ot which 
are made of the fruit of the thorn-apple plant, the women 
bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste called 
Shrfe, and a number of other precious things, and going 
up one by one to the bridegroom, with these things touch 
his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest of 
the lime till night is occupied in feasting relations, bram- 
liiins, neighbours, &c. The bride, bridegroom, and the 
person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of mu- 
sic, fireworks, illuminations, &c. are made, and vast mul¬ 
titudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons pond 
more than 100,000 roopees in the marriage of a ■ ’ :> 

daughter. At a fortunate hour in the night, *h, ‘ : 
groom, dressed ill silk, and wearing many gold and surer* 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, aiiu.n gilt crow n 
upon his head, prepares to go to the house of llie bride : 
lie is seated in a gilt palanqueen, or in a tuktQnama. If 
in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at 
the four corners, in the inside, to fan him, or rather to 
wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow ot 
Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding is 
very long: before the bridegroom’s palanqueen, the ser¬ 
vants of the father walk, carrying silver staves; open 
carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and 
singers; a flag is also carried, and a metal instrument 
like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at intervals. 
The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux and lights 
which the attendants carry in their hands; and fireworks, 
placed on both sides the streets, are discharged as the 
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procession moves along. Horses, camels, and elephants, 
richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations 
the procession, and musicians, playing on various instru¬ 
ments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom* 
Lately many of the rich natives have called in the assis¬ 
tance of English music at their weddings* At intervals 
guns are fired. All things for the procession being pr&- 
pared before-hand, the whole waits for the coming of the 
bridegroom* At a marriage, the procession of which I 
saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, 
and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting two or 
three hours, at length, near midnight, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scripture , 6C Behold the bride¬ 
groom coinetli; go ye out to meet him.”—-All the persons 
employed, now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in 
"••ir ! - to fill up their stations in the procession; 

- *0 of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; 

\}H U w;H'then too late to seek them, and the cavalcade, 
something like 1 the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and 
splendidly illuminated area/ before the house, covered 
'with an awning, where a great multitude of friends, dres¬ 
sed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed 
on a superb seat in the midst of the company, where he 
sat a short time, and then went into the house 1 —the door 
of which was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys— 
I and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in 
vain* Never was I so struck with our Lord’s beautiful 

* Id many instances, the marriage rites arc performed in this area, before 
all the company, and this is proper ; but an affectation of modesty and fa¬ 
mily pride not unfrequently lead the father-in-law to llie resolution of hav¬ 
ing the ceremonies performed in the house, 
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parable as at (his moment: u And the door was shut ! ,T — 
I was exceedingly anxious to he present while the mar¬ 
riage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart 
in disappointment. 

From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have 
considered a wedding procession, as it passes through the 
villages to the house of the bride, as fair game :—'groups 
of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the 
wedding company in all those ways by which they can 
most annoy them, and in which they are greatly assisted 
by the darkness of the night. Serious disputes, attended 
with the loss of lives, have sometimes occurred amidst 
this rough and dangerous mirth. 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the 
place where the marriage rites are to be performed, and 
where the father in-law, taking off the old garments and 
poita of the boy, arrays him in new clothes, and takes mm 
into an inner apartment, where they ma|ye him stand on 
a stool placed on the cow’s head and certain other things 
burred in the earth, adding a number of female supersti¬ 
tious practices, to induce the bridegroom to behave well 
to the bride. They next bring the bride on a stool 
covered with the bridegroom’s old garments, arid carry 
the girl round the bridegroom seven times ; they then per¬ 
mit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each other 
for the first time. The happy pair are then brought to 
the former place, and made to sit near each other, when 
the father-in-law puts into the hands of the bridegroom 
fourteen blades of kooshu grass, tied in two separate 
parts, which the boy ties under his feet- The father-in- 
law now pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter holds it there, the 
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former reads an incantation, at the close of which the 
bridegroom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers and 
doorva grass are next given, which he lays on his head ; 
water is presented as at first with a prayer; and then 
sour milk ; then again water. The officiating bramhun 
now directs the boy to put his hand on a pan of water, 
and places the hand of the bride on that of live bride- 
groom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers, 
when the father-in-law says, u Of the family of Kashyupfi, 
the great grand-daughter of Bhoinlvu, the grand-daugh¬ 
ter of Ratnijt-Hiiree, the daughter of liamu-soondurd, 
Kskurna, wearing such and such clothes and jewels, I, 
T’hakoorfl-dustl, give to thee, Ubhuy tl-clmnlnu, of the 
family of Saudi lyd, the great grandson ofSoondunl-da&Q, 
the grandson of Kanaee, the son of Bhuju-Hfiree.” The 
bridegroom says, u I have received her,” The father- 
in-law then makes a presellt, u for good luck,” and adds 
v to it household utensils, &c. according to his ability; and 
'then takes off the garland of flowers with which the 
hands of the married pair were hound, repeating the 
gay fit re e. A cloth js now drawn over the heads of the 
couple, while they again look at each other; and this 
part of the marriage ceremony here closes, after the boy 
and the girl have been directed to bow to the shalugramu 
and to the company, that they may receive the blessing 
of the gods and of the bramhiins. A bramhun, or a 
female whose husband and son are living, then fastens 
the bride and bridegroom together by their garments 
with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; 
and they are thus led back into the midst of the family. 

During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from 
the Mighrd, a work on the different orders of Hindoos, 
are rehearsed by the ghutukus, amidst the assembly, and 

o i 
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when the marriage ceremony is concluded* the father-in- 
law* or some one in his stead* proceeds to the assembly, 
and says* u These friends have favoured us with their 
presence* let ns pay them the honours due to their rank. 
As on these occasions it is an invariable custom to mark 
the forehead of the guests with the powder of sandal¬ 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, u \\ ho shall 
first receive the sandal-wood ?” To which a ghfU&ka 
replies* u Except ObhUyU-churiinii, who shall receive the 
sandal-wood V *—-Another asks* u Why should he receive 
it —The ghfitfiku then enumerates a number of qualifi¬ 

cations which this person possesses; as* that all ranks of 
kooleenus* and shrotriyfis, u stand in Ins door;”* that he 
is generous, hospitable, liberal in showing respect; that* 
in fact* he is a second Yoodhist’birtb Not unfrequently 
another ghutiiku* amidst fierce disputes, proposes some 
other candidate* enumerating a number of qualifications ; 
the man who is most liberal to these men, however*, 
always obtains the honour. In some eases, no person is 
found in whom the assembly can agree* and it is at length 
proposed, that it shall be conferred without preference, 
by commencing at either end of the room ; should this be 
overruled* the only remedy left is, to select some child* 
and give it the honour of being first marked with the 
sandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be 
found* and all are agreed in him* a bramhun takes the 
sandal-wood* on a brass or silver plate* and goes up to 
the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the 
assembly* c Shall I apply the sandal-wood? A number 
of voices at once reply in the affirmative, when the 
bramhun rubs some sandal-wood on bis forehead* and 
places a garland of flowers round his neck. Several per- 


? That is, are nourished by him. 
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sons then join in conferring the same honours on all the 
the company; presents of betel-nut, or pane, are added. 

This being' concluded, the father-in-law invites the 
company to a supper, promising that the delay shall not be 
great. Not unfrequently, before they sit down to the 
entertainment, quarrels arise ; perhaps a number of per¬ 
sons maliciously unite, to bring dishonour upon the 
family of the bride, and either throw the food away, or re¬ 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as 
conferring the obligation, and therefore, unless the food 
be excellent, they do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in com¬ 
posing these differences, and in persuading the guests to 
sit down quietly to the repast. Some are so malicious as 
to cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while 
sitting in a crowded manner in the assembly. 

‘The girl’s father having entertained the persons who 
accompanied Uie bridegroom, presents gifts in money to 
the ghutuku, the officiating bramhun, the bramhiins, and 
relations, according to his ability. The bridegroom 
remains all night at the house of his father-in-law, but 
while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that 
which he has brought with him. 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and 
neighbourhood carry small presents of money to the 
bridegroom. About the same hour, live women take up the 
mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which 
service they receive a trifling present; after this, the bride 
and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies with tur- 
merick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before; and 
after the guests have taken some refreshment, the bride- 
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groom takes home his bride. The girl’s palanqueen is 
closely covered, so that she cannot be seen : Bengalee 
women never ride in an open palanqueen. The proces¬ 
sion consists merely of the remnant of the first shew; the 
only novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers {listened on 
sticks, and carried before the bridegroom. On their arrival, 
in the place where the offerings were presented to the 
manes on the day of marriage, the boy’s mother takes up 
the pots, and the ball of rice called Shree, and with them 
touches the foreheads of the married pair; after which 
she takes some betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her hand fill it arrive opposite her 
son’s head, making an awkward noise by the shaking of 
her tongue, in which she is joined by all the women pre¬ 
sent. She repeats this to the bride; and also places a 
fish in the folds of the bride’s garments, and some sweet¬ 
meats in the mouths of the bridal pair; she then pours 
some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and placesja 
measure of corn on the head of the bride, under which 
file bridegroom puts his left hand; and in this manner 
they proceed into the house, the bridegroom with his 
right hand scattering the corn as they go. The burnt- 
sacrifice is next offered by the bridegroom, amidst the 
jepetition ol many formulas by the officiating bramhiin 
among the rest, the bridegroom pours clarified butter oil 
the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the bride, 
saying, £- by this burnt-offering I promise, that whatever 
fault you may commit with any of your members £he 
mentions each] 1 forgive them.” They next take up 
patched rice, and the leaves of the shfimce tree, and hold 
them in their hands, those of the bridegroom supporting 

Pliny says* that the most solemn part of the marriage ceremony was ? 
when the matrimonial rites were performed with solemn sacrifices and 
‘Offerings of burnt cahes. 
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the hands of the bride, when the latter says, 4 I am come 
from the family of my father into your family, and now 
my life and all I have are youra after which, the bride¬ 
groom repeats the praise of the regent oi lire, calling him 
to be witness, and, after walking round the altar seven 
times- pours the rice on the fire. Taking up clarified 
butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, 4 Your 
heart is in mine, and my heart is in yours, and both are 
one ; your word is in mine, and my word is in yours, and 
both are one,’ pours the clarified butter on the fire. lie 
next draws the veil over her face, while lie adorns her 
forehead with red lead. At the close, he intreats the bless¬ 
ing of the company on the bride, adding a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that he would destroy all mistakes that may 
have attended this service. Different diversions now 
take place, and the remainder of the day is spent in 
feasting, and iu dismissing distant relations with presents. 
€f a friend on this day should not eat of the food, which is 
considered as having been cooked by the bride, it is 
regarded as a great dishonour, which can only be removed 
by his eating there at the next public feast. On this 
night the married pair do not remain together. The 
girl’s father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for 
them both, and the next day he goes himself, and sees the 
married pair put to sleep on an ornamented bed of 
flowers. 

On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl lakes 
the bride and bridegroom to his house, where they remain 
about ten days. On the fifth, seventh, or ninth day, the 
women take off the thread that was lied on the arms ot 
the young couple on the day of marriage; after which, the 
officiatin'? bramliun, in their names, worships the sun : 
the father-in-law presents changes of raiment to the bride 
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and bridegroom, and at the close entertains the guests. 
After ten days, the boy returns to the house of his father, 
and the girl remains with her mother. 

At respectable weddings, four or five thousand roopees 
are expended, but the greatest expence is incurred in the 
fire-works, and other accompaniments of the procession : 
should four or five hundred persons sit down to the enter¬ 
tainment, their food will not cost so much as eight pence 
a head. Many guests w'ho do not partake of the enter¬ 
tainment receive presents of money, garments, brass, and 
other household utensils. 

About forty-five years ago, Jfiyu-Narayunu, a bramhun 
of Khidur-pooru, near Calcutta, expended 40,000 roo¬ 
pees in the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five 
or six thousand guests.—Soon after this, Hftree-Krishnii- 
raytt, a peer-alee bramhun, expended more than a lack of 
roopees in the marriage of his eldest sou, entertaining the 
nilwab, and most of the rajas of Bengal.'—About thirty 
years since, ra ja Raj-Krishnu, of Calcutta, a kayust’hu, 
expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son’s marriage. 

At the end of a year, tlie bridegroom takes home In’s 
wife ; or, if she be very young, she remains at her father’s 
(visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house of his 
father-in-law, if a poor man, on foot, and if rich, in a 
palanqueen, with a few friends. When the married pair 
return to the house of the boy’s father, most of those 
ceremonies are repeated which took place there on the 
day after marriage. A Hindoo, on his marriage, does 
not become a housekeeper, as in England, but continues 
to live with his father ; and in this way, if they can agree, 
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many generations live together. At present, however, 
separations into distinct families are becoming more and 
more common. 

At the time of the second marriage, certain foolish cus¬ 
toms are practised by the females : the girl also abstains 
from eating the common rice, fish, &c. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shnsht’hee, Mar- 
kundeyii, Gfineshu, and the nine planets, is performed, 
the officiating bramhftn reading, and the bridegroom 
repeating the service after him. To this succeeds the 
worship of the sun, in which the officiating bramhun, 
joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
repeats certain formulas from one of the smritees. After 
these services, the bridegroom feeds the bride with sugar, 
clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, 
mixed together; and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in 
the garment of the bride, and as they enter the house, 
the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride’s 
garment and her waist.™ The bride and bridegroom 
then eat furmenty together. 

The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to 
children, especially to sons, to the greatest excess. They 
are amazed at the apparent want of affection in Euro¬ 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign 
countries, some of them without the hope of ever seeing 
them again. If a man should not have children, his father 
or elder brother seeks for him a second wife;* few take 
this trouble on themselves. The husband directs which 

" Among tlie Homans, the inan sent a ring as a pledge to the woman. 

1 The Hindoos say, a man ought to wait till his wife is more than twenty 
before lie marries a second. 
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wife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the 
shastru, this honour belongs to the wife he first married. 
Multitudes of instances occur, in which a plurality of wives 
is the source of perpetual disputes and misery: indeed 
the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be 
found of the continuance of domestic happiness where 
more than one wife lives in the same house, A person of 
some respectability deplored to the author, in the most 
pitiable manner, his miserable condition on account of 
having been driven by his father into a state of polygamy* 
He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apart¬ 
ments, and was compelled to dine with his two wives 
alternately with the utmost regularity ; the children of 
the different wives were continually quarelltng ; and thus, 
through the jealousies, and the innumerable vexations 
and collisions inseparable from polygamy, he was almost 
driven to desperation.— On further enquiry into this 
matter, I found, that polygamy was acknowledged to be 
the greatest of all domestic afflictions among the Hindoos. 
Kfivee-Udukilnd, in ins Chfmdec, a Bengalee poem, has 
deplored his own case in having two wives ; and it has 
become a proverb, that one wife would rather accompany 
her husband to the gloomy regions of Ytimu, than see 
him sit with the other. In short, the whole country is 
full of the most disgraceful proofs, that polygamy is an 
unnatural and miserable state.—Thus Divine Providence 
seems evidently to have marked polygamy as a state con¬ 
trary to moral order: in which order we see, that innocent 
enjoyments are always connected with tranquillity, and 
vicious ones ever followed with pain and disorder .—See 
the history of Abraham^ Gen . xxi. 8?c. 

He who has lost his wife by death, generally marries 
another as soon as he is purified, that is, in eleven days, 
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if a bramhfin, anti in a month, if a shoodnV Some wait 
longer, anti a few do not marry again, A Hindoo may 
marry a second time, a third, 7 and so on, till he is fifty 
years old ; hut, according to the shrastru, not when he is 
advanced beyond this age; nevertheless many of the 
lower orders marry when sixty, and some kooleenus 
marry when as old as eighty* The ceremonies at a second 
marriage are similar to those at the first* 

Few men continue in a single state to old age: those 
who do, cohabit with concubines: few females remain un¬ 
married ; none who can obtain husbands- Yet the cast 
presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so 
many gradations of rank by which marriages are regulated, 
that cases do exist in which men cannot obtain wives, nor 
women husbands. 1 Still, so great a disgrace is incurred 
by remaining unmarried, that on one occasion a number 
of old maids were married to an aged kooleenh bramhun, 
as his friends zoere carrying him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married 
by a form called nika ; when the bride and bridegroom, 

y The wife of one of the authors servants once presented a complaint 
against her husband, that he neither maintained nor lived with her; when the 
man was ashed the reason of this cruel behaviour, he said, without shame, 
** Oh Saheb, she was so sick some time ago, that I did not expect her to 
live: I therefore married another V* 

* A third marriage h considered as improper and baneful to the female j 
hence, before the marriage ceremony takes place, they first betroth the man 
to a tree, when, it is said, the evil expends itself on the tree, and the tree im¬ 
mediately dies. 

■In the year 1815, some Hindoos, of high cast, were on the eve of petition¬ 
ing the English government to interfere and prevent the koolegntis from en¬ 
grossing so many wives, as this disgraceful custom prevented many individuals 
from entering into the marriage state. 
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in tlie presence of friends, place a garland of flowers on 
the neck of each other, and thus declare themselves man 
and wife. 

The greatest number of marriages take place in the 
months UgruhayQnG, Maghil, and Phalgoonu, these being 
considered as very fortunate months. In Joisht’hu, eldest 
sons are forbidden to marry. In Yoishakhtt few marriages 
are celebrated, and in Poushu and Choitrd scarcely any* 
except where the parents are of low cast, and extremely 
poor. In the other months, none marry. From mar¬ 
riages in the first three months, arise riches * in Asharhff, 
poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joisht’hii, he w ill 
die; if any marry in SIiravdnB, none of the children will 
live; if in Bhadru or Choitrd, the wife will be inconstant; 
if in Asliwinii, both husband and wife will die; if in 
Kartikti, they will have fevers and other diseases ; if in 
Poushu, the wife will become a widow. b 

Hindoo girls, to obtain good husbands, frequently wor¬ 
ship the gods ; and a woman sometimes secretly admi¬ 
nisters to her husband a medicine obtained from some old 
woman, to cause her husband to love her ! When hus¬ 
bands remain long from home, some women practise a 
superstitious custom to hasten their return ; w hile others, 
to ascertain whether a husbard is well or ill, is on his 
way home or not, is dead or alive, call a witch, who takes 
the winnowing fan, and, according to its motion in her 

b The Homans, says Kennctt, were very superstitious in reference to the 
particular time of marriage, fancying several days and seasons very unfor¬ 
tunate for this design. Ovid says, Fast. 5. 487, 

“ Nor ever bride 

at this season tons Wim enjoy'd:* 
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hand, pronounces, the exact civcurhstances of the absent 
husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom Happy in their marriages; 
nor can domestic happiness be expected where females 
are reduced to a state of complete servitude, and are nei¬ 
ther qualified nor permitted to be the companions of their 
husbands. A man, except he is of low cast, never enters 
into conversation with his wife during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or 
to sit in the company even of near friends. An elder 
brother never looks at his younger brother’s wife. 

Several of the shastrSs describe the virtues of an ex¬ 
cellent wife: Ramil thus mourns over the loss of Sceta : 
a She was not a common wife:—in the management of 
my affairs, she even gave rue excellent council; when I 
nee did her services, she was iny slave ; if I was ever an¬ 
gry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience with¬ 
out a murmur; in the hour of necessity, she cherished 
me, as a mother does her child ; in the moments of re¬ 
pose, she was to me as a courtezan ; in times of hilarity", 
she was to me as a friend.” c —When engaged in religious 
services, an excellent wife assists her husband with a mind 
as devout as his own. On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy; is as faithful to him as 
a shadow to the body ; shares in all his joys and sorrows ; 
and esteems him, whether poorer rich, whether possessed 
of excellent or evil qualities, whether handsome or de- 
formed.* 1 In the absence or sickness of her husband, a 
good wife renounces every gratification ; and at his death, 
dies with him.* 

4 See the Muhanatuka.* d See the Raniayilnu. 

* See the Mark untidy ft poo rang. 
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The following description of Hindoo females, though 
written respecting those living in another part of India, 
appears to be so just, that I have thought it right to copy 
it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of our best writers on 
Hindoo manners and customs. a Till their thirteenth 
year, they are stout and vigorous ; but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any of the na¬ 
tions of Lurode. Early marriage, labour, and diseases, 
exhaust thejr constitutions before the regular time of de- 
cay. They are lively, active, and tractable; possess 
great acuteness ; are fond of conversation ; employ florid 
expressions, and a phraseology abundant in images; ne¬ 
ver carry any thing into effect till after mature delibera¬ 
tion ; are inquisitive and prying, yet modest in discourse; 
have a fickle inconstant disposition ; make promises with 
great readiness, yet seldom perform them ; are importu¬ 
nate in their requests, but ungrateful when they have ob¬ 
tained their end; behave in a cringing obsequious manner 
when they tear any one, but are haughty and insolent 
when they gam the superiority; and assume an air of 
calmness and composure when they acquire no satisfac¬ 
tion for an injury, but are malicious and irreconeileabJe 
when they find an opportunity of being revenged* 1 was 
acquainted with many families who had ruined themselves 
with lawsuits, because they preferred the gratification of 
revenge to every consideration of prudence,” 

i he merits and demerits of husband and wife are trans¬ 
ferable to either in a future state: if a wife perform many 
meritorious works, and the husband die first, lie will en¬ 
joy heaven as the fruit ot his wife *5 virtuous deeds and 

Tlie Muhabharfitu, and other atyastrSs, teach , that a female, when she 
offers herself on the funeral pile, removes the silts of her husband* and 
carries him with her to heaven, Savitreti, a bramhtmee, say the 
msed her husband to life by her works of merit* 
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if the wife be guilty of many wicked actions, and the hus¬ 
band die first, he will suffer for the sins of his wife. In 
the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, marriage ought 
to be a very serious business* 



SECT. III .—Notices rdative to Manners and Custoins 

in general. 

THE Hindoos, notwithstanding their divisions into 
casts, and various sects, are scarcely less peculiar and iso« 

lated in their manners than the Chinese : their dress, 

% * 

their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been 
preserved without innovation from age to age. Stilly 
however, the unchanging dress and inodes of the Hin¬ 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with those of a 
Chinese, who, with his long tail, his fantastic dress, his 
fan, his wooden shoes, and his chuckling sit lam, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being 
walking at large on the earth. 

Many of the higher orders of Hindoos, especially in 
the Northern provinces, are handsome in their features, 
having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
are comparatively fair, and others quite black, but a 
dark brown complexion is most common, with black eyes 
and hair. The general expression of the countenance 
reminds you, that the Hindoo is mild and timid, rather 
disposed to melancholy, and effeminate pleasures. In 
Bengal, the greatest number are below the middle sta¬ 
ture, and very slender in body - but this description does 
not altogether suit the Hindoos of the upper provinces, 
where you immediately perceive, that you are surrounded 
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with a people more robust and independent, though the 
general features are the same. 

The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and the com¬ 
mon people very noisy in conversation. Their youth 
are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception* They 
appear to be capable of great improvement, and of imi¬ 
tating most of the European arts, and carrying them to 
the greatest perfection : either they are incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient pat¬ 
terns and usages has, like the Chinese shoe, made the 
whole race cripples. 

The dress of the rich, s in which there is neither but¬ 
tons, strings, nor pins, is happily suited to the climate, 
and produces a very graceful effect. Over llieir loins 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging 
down to the tops of the shoes. The upper garment is a 
loose piece h of fine white cloth “ without seam from top 
to bottom,” thrown over the shoulders, and, except the 
head, neck, and arms, covering the whole body. The 
head is always uncovered, unless the heat or cold con¬ 
strain the person to draw his upper garment over it like 
a hood, 1 Shoes worn by the rich, are covered with gold 

* Before a Hindoo pats on a new garment, lie plucks a few threads out of 
it, and offers them to different beings, that they may be propitious* and 
that it may wear well* The poor wear their garments till they are very fil¬ 
thy* and the pillow on which they sleep is never washed, notwithstanding 
their hair is oiled daily: their houses and garments are generally full of 
vermin. 

h A native, when he saw a picture of His Majesty George the Third in 
the house of the author, hi a Roman habit, asked, why he wore garments 
like the Hindoos, and not like the English. 

* i€ The colour of the (Roman) gown is generally believed to have been 
white* As to attire for the head, the Romans ordinarily used none, except 
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and silver thread, are open at lire heels, and curled up at 
the toes ; stockings are very seldom worn/ Many Hin¬ 
doos in the service of Europeans, to please their masters, 
wear the Mitsui man dress ; put on a turban, and gar¬ 
ments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. 
The poor have only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. 
The dress of the women differs from that of the men, in 
that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped 
round the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasion¬ 
ally over the head as a hood. In Bengal, a woman’s gar¬ 
ment is ten cubits long and two broad; in the southern 
parts of India, it is much longer : very few wear shoes. 
Ornaments are eagerly sought after, even by the poorest 
women, which they fix in their hair, on the forehead, in 
the ears, in the nose, round the arms, wrists, ancles, &c. 
They paint their finger-nails, and round the bottoms of 
their feet, red, and their eye-lashes black; their teeth are 
made red with seating paxitt; 1 

the lappet of their gown ; and this was not a constant cover, but only occa¬ 
sional, to avoid the ruin, or sun, or oilier accidental inconveuiencies;* hence 
it is, that we sec none of the old statues with any on their heads/' 

k It is remarkable, to what excellent uses tin: toes are applied in India. 
In England, it is hard to say whether they am of any use whatsoever. 
A man .could certainly walk and ride without them; and these are the 
principal purposes to which the feet are applied in Europe. But here the 
toes are second-hand fingers j they are called the“ feet fingers” in Bengalee. 
In his own house, a Hindoo makes use of them to fasten the clog to his 
feet by means of a button which slips between the two middle toes. The 
taylor, if he does not thread his needle, certainly twists his thread with 
them : the cook holds his knife with his toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, 
etc.; the joiner, the weaver, &c. could not do without them, and almost 
every native has twenty different uses for the toes. It is true, I have heard 
of a maimed sailor in England writing with his toes, which is rather more 
Hum what I have seen done in this country ; hot yet, this is only another 
proof of what might be done, even with the toes, if necessity should arise, 
to make us set our toes as well as our wits to work. 

1 Punu, which is chewed like tobacco, consists of the leaf of the piper 
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In their forms of address, and behaviour in company, 
the Hindoos must be ranked amongst the politest nations. 
It is true, there is a mixture of flattery and of fulsome 
panegyric in their address, but this is given and received 
rather as the requirement of custom than the language of 
the heart. It is a polish always understood to lie on 
the surface; it pleases without deceiving any body- 
When he enters the presence of his spiritual guide, the 
Hindoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold of his feet, 
looks up to him, and says, £ You are my saviour;’—to a 
benefactor, he says, £ You are my father and mother;’— 
to a man whom he wishes to praise, * You are Religion 
incarnateor, £ O Sir. your fame is gone all over the 
country ; yes, from country to country.’ < As a Benefac¬ 
tor, you are equal to K&rnii. n ‘ You are equal to Yoo- 
dhist’hiru 10 in your regard to truth.’ ( You have overcome 
all your passions.’ ‘ You shew due respect to all.’ £ You 
are a sea of excellent qualities.’ £ You are devoted to the 
service of your guardian deity.’ £ You are the father 
and mother of bramhiins, cows, and women.’ 

There are five kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, 
viz. 1. ustangu, in which the person prostrates himself, 
and makes eight parts of his body, viz. his knees, hands, 
temples, nose, and chin, touch the ground; 3 pimchangu, 
in which the person makes his forehead, temples, and 
hands touch the ground; 3. dundavfitu, simple prostra¬ 
tion, in which the person causes his forehead to meet the 

betel, the fruit of the ereca fausel, lime made of shell?, and (at pleasure) of 
a ru ruber of spices, 

1 Kflrnu, the brother of Yoodliist’hirfi, was very famous for his liberality. 

m King \oodhist'hirii is ou all occasions mentioned as a person the most 

tenacious of truth of any Hindoo that ever lived, and yet lie was dragged to 
feplj for lying. 
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ground; 4. numdskartt, in which he, bringing his joined 
hands open up to his forehead;, causes his two thumbs 
to touch his forehead several times; 5. flbhivadtind? 
in which the person raises his right hand (never his left) to 
or towards the forehead, gently bending the head. This 
last is the common form. Should a bramhun, the servant 
of a king, be sitting with his master, a shoodrtt, coming in 
would give the common siilam, with one hand, to the 
monarch, and with his joined hands would make the reve¬ 
rential nmndskaru to the bramhun. The Bengalee 
women, if of equal rank, how to each other, by raising 
their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior 
rank bows to a superior, and rubs the dust of her feet on 
her forehead, but the superior does not return the bow. 

In their descriptions, the Hindoos indulge in the most 
extravagant hyberbole. A splendid palace they call 
the heaven of Vishnoo ;—a heavy rain, the deluge;—a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between the PandQvns and the 
sons of Dhritarashtru, in which eighteen fikshouhinees 11 
w r ere slaughtered :—a crowd is always swelled to myriads* 
Respecting a water-spout, the Hindoos say, the elephants 
of the god Indru are drinking;—the rainbow they call 
Ramifs bow;—a whirlwind is caused by aerial beings 
called pishachfisthunder is occasioned by Indrif s hurl¬ 
ing his thunderbolts at the giants, who come to drink 
water from the clouds, and the lightning arises from the 
sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ring round 
the moon arises from the splendour of the planets or gods, 
who sit there as the counsellors of Chundril (the moon.) 

In directing their letters, as well as in the compliments 

One tikslKMibiutii comprises 109*350 foot, 05*010 horses, 
riots* ami 21*870 elephants. 
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prefixed to them, the Hindoos use the most extravagant 
address: the following may serve as specimens: To a king; 
i To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustri- 
ous king, KrishnQ-Chfindrfi-Rayu, the nourisher of mul¬ 
titudes from many countries, the fragrance of whose fame 
lias spi ead through the whole world ; at whose feet many 
kings, adorned with refulgent crowns, bow ; whose glory 
makes his enemies shrink as the sun does the koiruvu 
whose fame is pure as the queen of night; the priest of 
the perpetual sacrificial fire.’— To a teacher: ‘To fjbheesh- 
tfidevfi, the ferryman across the sea of this world, the 
teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the smi-Iike 
remover of the great darkness springing from worldly 
attachment ; the nut p which removes the impurites of the 
soul; to thy feet I bow, the nails of which are like the 
horns of the half mootf.’— To a father : < To the excellent 
person, my father, the only author of my existence, my 
governor, whose mind drinks the honey on the waler- 
lily feet of the deity; at thy feet, which drive away my 
darkness, I supplicate .’—To a mother; 1 To my excellent 
and dignified mother, who bore me in her womb; who 
feeding, nourishing, and comforting me, raised me to man¬ 
hood; by whom I saw the world, and who gave me a 
body to perform the offices of religion ; at thy feet I sup¬ 
plicate, which are the water-lilies on the reservoir of my 
heart.'* J 

When two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the" 
inferior first attempts to take hold of the feet of the other, 
which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arms, and move their heads from one shoulder to 
the other twice; and afterwards ask of each other’s 

0 The Nyruphica esculent a, 
dous pudfy water. 


* An allusion to a nut by which the Hln- 
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welfare. The inferior replies, £ Through your favour, I 
continue well. 1 ‘As you command ; all is well.’ Or he 
asks, ‘IIow? Is the house well?’ meaning the family. 
When a bramhiui happens to sit near another bramhiln, 
if a stranger, and if he is speaking to an inferior, he asks, 
‘ Of what cast are you?’ The other replies, ‘ 1 am a 
bramhun.’ ‘ To which line of hrainhuns do you belong?’ 
‘ I am a Itarhee bramlvun.’ ‘ Of what family ?’ ‘ Of the 
family of Vishnoot’hakooru.’* 1 

When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos 
quarrel, if one should strike the other, the person injured 
appeals to the spectators, and, taking hold of their feet, 
says, ‘ You are witnesses that he struck me.’ Some of 
the spectators, unwilling perhaps to become witnesses, 
say, 1 Ah! don’t touch our feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment of each one present, and 
ties in it a knot, saying, ‘ You are witnesses that he 
struck me.’ When a Hindoo is guilty of common swear- 
ing, he says, ‘ If I live, let me endure all the sorrow you 
would endure if I should die;’ but this oath is wrapped 
up in three words, ‘ Eat your head.’ Another says, 
‘ Touching your body, I say this.’ ‘ Dohaee Gunga !’ is 
another oath; the meaning of which is, ‘ From such a 
falsehood preserve me Gunga.’ ‘ If I speak a falsehood, 
let me be esteemed a rascal.’ ‘ If I have committed such 
an action, let me be a leper.’ ‘ If I have done this, let 
me not see this night.’ c If I have gone to such a place, 
let me become a chandalu,’ &c. 

When a Hindoo sneezes, any person who may be 
present, says, ‘ Live,’ and the sneezer adds, ‘ With you.’ 

’ 1 he t'tferent orders of Hindoos trace their descent, for ten or twelve 
generation^ from distinguished ancestors. 
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When he /japes, the gaper snaps his thumb and finger, 
and repeats the name of some god, as Ramil! Ramu ! If 
he should neglect this, he commits a sin as great as the 
murder of a bramhiln. When a person falls, a spectator 
says, £ Get up.’ If he should not say this, he commits a 
great sin* 

The houses of the rich are built of brick, on four sides 
of an area ; the north room is one story high, and contains 
the idol; on the ground floor of the two sides and the 
front are three porches, and over them rooms for the 
family* In some houses, the front is merely a high wall, 
containing a door in the centre* The windows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, are mere air-holes, through 
which the women may be seen peeping as through tlie 
gratings of a jail* At the times of the great festivals, an 
awning is thrown over the top of the court, into which 
the common spectators are admitted, while the bramhtins, 
or respectable people, sit on the two side verandas, and 
the women peep from the small crevices of the windows 
above* Allowing for the variation of men's tastes, the 
above is the general form of the houses of the rich* 
Their sitting and sleeping rooms contain neither pictures, 
looking-glasses, book-cases, tables, chairs, nor indeed any 
thing, except a wooden bedstead or two, loose mats, a 
few brass eating and drinking utensils, a hooka, and the 
dishes used for paniL Some of the rich natives in Cal¬ 
cutta approach nearer the English in their furniture, by 
keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c* but these 
are not a fair specimen of the inside of a house purely 
Hindoo, The houses of the middling ranks have the 
form of a court, but they are made with mud walls, 
bamboo roofs, and t hatch * The poor have a single, 
damp, and wretched hut* Almost all their household 
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goods consist of a few vessels for cooking, and others to 
hold their food; most of these are coarse earthem vessels. 
Their brass vessels are, a dish to hold the boiled rice, a 
round bason to hold water, and a small round dish or 
two. Some use a stone or a wooden dish to hold the 
rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, to secure 
their little property against thieves. From the above 
description, some idea may be formed of a Bengal town, 
if we keep in mind, that there is scarcely any attention 
paid to regularity, so as to form streets, or rows ,of houses 
in a straight line. 

It is well for this people, that the climate does not 
make it necessary, that they should possess strong well- 
built houses : the house of a poor Hindoo has only one 
room ; the middling ranks have two or three, one of 
which is for cooking; in another, the husband, wife, and 
young children sleep \ and in another, or upon the 
veranda, other branches of the family sleep. The Hin¬ 
doos are not very delicate about their bed or sleeping 
room : they lie on a mat laid upon the floor, or at the 
door, and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. 
In taking a walk early in the morning, many Hindoos 
may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like so 
many corpses laid out for interment. One of the apart¬ 
ments, in the houses of some rich men, is appropriated to 
a very curious purpose, viz. when any members of the 
family are angry, they shut themselves up in this room, 
called krodkagaru, viz. the room of anger, or of the 
angry. When any individual is gone into tins robm, the 
master of the family goes, and persuades him or her to 
come out. If it is a woman, he asks her what she wants ? 
She asks, perhaps, for a large fish to eat every day—(she 
has seen one probably in the hands of some other female 
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of the family)—or for a palanqueen to carry her daily to 
the river to bathe—or for the means of performing- the 
worship of some idol—or for beautiful garments or orna- 
ments. 

The price of a moderate sized clay hut is about thirty 
roopees* The labour for building a mud wall a cubit 
thick, one hundred cubits long, and seven cubits high, is, 
in the country, seven roopees ; near Calcutta ten roopces. 
In the months of December and January, the Hindoos 
who live in nmd houses, are busy iri repairing and 
thatching them, as at this time straw is cheap* I hose 
who live in brick houses are seldom willing to be at the 
expence of plastering them. The doors and windows are 
very few and small, the latter are often as small as the 
gun-holes of a ship. 

If a person meets with misfortunes in a particular 
house, he concludes that some bones are buried in it ; 
sometimes under such superstitious fears he leaves his 
house* If bones are repeatedly found in a house, it is 
generally abandoned by the owner. When a sum of 
money, or any thing else, has been stolen from a house, 
and it is pretty certain that some person of the house is 
the thief, the Hindoos, in some places, rub the thumb 
nails of all the persons in the house, imagining that the 
name of the thief will become legible on the hail of the 
offender! 

The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, 
and undertake a journey, in the month of Poushih They 
treat the following occurrences as bad omens; viz. i( the 
lizard makes a noise, or any one sneezes, when a person 
is about to begin an action ; if a person is called when he 
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is about to set off on a journey ; if a person on departing 
to any place, hits his head against any thing, or sees an 
empty kulusft (water-pan). I have frequently seen a 
Hindoo, when about to take leave of a nrit her, prevented 
by the chirping of a lizard. It is a common saying, u Ah l 
I suppose some evil will befall me to day, for the first 
person I saw this morning was such or such a miserable 
Avretch.” The following are good omens, viz. if a person 
setting off on a journey sees a dead body, or a kultisii full 
of water, or a jackal, on his left hand: or if he sees a 
cow, a deer, or a bra nth tin, on his right hand. These 
good and bad omens Eire to be found in the shasfrfis; but 
beside these, there are many which custom has esta¬ 
blished* 

Scarcely any Hindoos attach Rower gardens to their 
houses ; a pumpkin plant is very often seen climbing the 
side of the house, and resting its fruit on the thatch ; and, 
on a plot of ground adjoining the house of a poor man, it 
is very common to see the egg-plant, and plantains. 
Orchards are very common : the principal frees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, 
plumb trees, &c. A clump or two of bamboos is very com¬ 
mon in these orchards.. To prevent a tree from continu¬ 
ing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by 
the evil machinations of some enemy, fehe Hindoos some¬ 
times tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a 
kouree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To dr ive 
destructive animals from a field, or a plot of cucumbers, 
or egg-plants, &c, the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot 
covered with soot, with some white lines drawn on it. 
Beside the want of gardens, the Hindoos do not- keep 
fowls, nor any domestic animal, except a cat. The do¬ 
mestic birds of the country are, the wafer-wagtail, 1 the 
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mina, sparrow, crow, swallow, &c. The jackals make a 
horrid jell around the houses at night, and I have heard 
of instances of young children being carried away by 
them in the night, and devoured. Mad jackals do great 
mischief. 

“ A man shall leave his lather and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,” is a maxim which is quite contrary 
to those manners of the Hindoos that are most esteemed. 
Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents; 
and a grand-father, with his children and grand-children, 
in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty persons, may 
sometimes be found in one family.* As long as a father 
lives, he is the master of the house; but after his death, 
the elder brother is honoured almost as a parent; if in¬ 
capable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother 
is invested with the management. Such a family has all 
things in common ; but if one ot the brothers earns much 
by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel 
commonly ensues, and they separate. Very few large 
families live together long, where they wholly depend on 
tiade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who 
have landed property enjoy a greater degree of domestic 
quiet, 1 he debts of a father fall, in the first place, upon 
the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, 
even though the father should have left no property. 

* JugOnnat’hu-Tiirkku-PBnehftfiunu, who lived to be about 117 year* of 
age, and was well known as the most learned man of tils time, had a family 
of seventy or eighty individuals, among whom were his sous and daughters, 
grandsons, great-grandsons, ami a great-great-grandson. In this family, for 
many years, when, at a wedding or on any other occasion, the ceremony 
called t he shraddhii was to be performed, as no ancestors had deceased, they 
called the old folks, and presented their offerings to them. 
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The work of a house-wife* is nearly as follows; after 
rising in the morning, in industrious families, she lights 
the lamp, and spins cotton for family garments ; she next 
feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, 
or milk; after this she mixes cow-dung with water, and 
sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and mixing cow-dung 10 , earth, 
and water together, smears the floor of the house, the 
bottom of the walls, and the veranda. After this, she eats 
a little cold boiled rice, and then deans the brass and 
stone vessels with straw, ashes, and water. Her next 
work is to bruise the rice and other things in the pedal 
(dhenkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from 
the husk. At ten or eleven o’clock, she takes a towel* 
and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours; 
some women, during bathing, make an image of the lingu* 
and worship it with the same forms as are used by the 
men ; others merely bathe, and, after repeating a few 
formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, &c, which occupy 
about fifteen minutes, return borne; but if the worship of 
Hie lingii is performed, it employs nearly an hour* At 
the time of bathing, the women rub their ornaments with 
sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil, and their 
hair with the mud of the river or pool. On her return, 
the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair; changes 
her wet clothes for dry ones; washes her feet on going 
into the house; x and then applies herself to cooking* She 

* The Hindoos keep very few female servants, 

B The whole front of a Hindoo hut, not unfrequently, is covered wit h cakes 
of cow-dung, placed there to dry, 

* A woman, after bathing, will not touch anything till she has put some 
substance into her mouth ; the reason of this custom, which is universal, is 
unknown ; the general answer is, the neglect of it would bring down mia- 
Ihrttmas on the family. 
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first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits ; then bruises 
the spices, &c. by rolling a stone over them on another 
stone; and then prepares the fish or vegetables which are 
to be eaten with the rice, which she afterwards boils. 
The Hindoo fire-places are made of clay, and built in the 
yard, or cook-room. They also use a moveable fire-place 
made of day, which is round like a kettle, and has a hole 
in one side to admit the wood. 

Those who are very poor, eat with rice only herbs 
gathered in some field; the middling ranks eat split pease, 
greens, fish, &c. The rich add a number of other things, 
as boiled fish, acids, pungent spices, &c. ; they also fry, 
in clarified butter, plaintains, tbe fruit of the egg-plant, 
cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, encumbers, &c. 

After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a 
braniliunee) calls a son who has been invested with the 
poita, to present a dish of each kind of food to the family 
image (mostly the shalugramu); and who, in presenting 
them, repeats their names, and adds, ‘ O god ! I present 
to thee this food; eat.’ The food remains before the 
image about five minutes, when it is carried into another 
room, where all the male part of the family sit down to 
eat; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poita takes water into the palm of the right hand, 
repeats the name of his guardian deity, and pours it out 
as a libation ; and then taking up more water, and, re¬ 
peating the same words, drinks it; after which, placing his 
thumb in five different ways on the fingers of his right 
hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a few' grains 
of rice, presents them to the primary elements/ At the 


? Earth, ivatcr, fire, air, and vacuum. 
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close of dinner-, sipping water from the .hand, each person 
repeats another form, paying i I am full/ and then rises. 

If no stranger is present, the women wait on the men, 
but a Hindoo woman never sits down to eat with her 
husband she arid the younger children eat what he 
leaves. She never, indeed, mentions the name of her hus¬ 
band i but when she calls him, makes use of an interjec¬ 
tion merely, as He I O ! &c. When she speaks of him to 
others, she calls him master, or the man of the house. 
She never mixes in company, even at her own house, but 
remains in a separate room, while her husband sits smok¬ 
ing and talking with the guests . 51 A woman does not 
change her name at the time of marriage. 

A Hindoo Oats with the right hand, never with the left, 
which is used in the meanest offices*, he never uses 
a knife, fork, or spoon : he drinks out of a brass cup, 
or takes up liquids in the balls of his hands; he drinks 
nothing but water with his food ; but before or after din¬ 
ner, some drink milk or butter-milk. The natives men¬ 
tion fifty or more different dishes, as being sometimes 
prepared at one feast. The females in rich families, 

* The wives of respectable Hindoos are never seen in the streets with their 
husbands, except on a journey. When FJ indoo women see an English female 
walk arm in arm with her husband, they exclaim, with the utmost astonish¬ 
ment* <( Oil! Mai what is this ? Do you see > They take their wives by the 
hand, and lead them through the streets, showing them to other English* 
without the least shame.” 

* This uncommon shyness of the Hindoo women is* however, in some mea¬ 
sure confined to the higher casts. Some women are very rarely seen, except 
early in the morning at their ablutions; the wives of the middling ranks* 
when they go out, draw their garment over the face; but the lowest orders 
of women pass through the streets with less reserve, and expose their faces 
to the Hew of strangers. 

VOL. III. 
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at weddings, at shraddhds, at the time of investiture with 
the porta, and at the giving a child its name and first rice, 
have much to do in cooking. 

The Hindoo shastrfis direct, that bramhuns shall eat at 
two o’clock in the day, and again at one in the flight; but 
a variety of circumstances have produced irregular habits; 
these, however, are still considered as the appointed hours 
for eating: after dinner, they wash the mouth, chew be* 
tel, and smoke out of the hooka. 

The hooka has three principal parts, J. a wooden, brass, 
or glass bottle, containing water;—2. a hollow pipe, 
inserted in the head of this bottle, and reaching down into 
the water, on which a cup is placed Containing the tobacco 
and fire;—3. in the vacuum, at the bead of the bottle, 
is also placed what is termed a snake, or crooked pipe, 
one end ot which also descends into the water, and to 
the other end the mouth is applied, and through it the 
smoke is drawn, after being cooled in the water. The 
poor natives use a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, 
in the top of which is inserted a hollow reed, reaching into 
the water, in the other end of which, in a hollow cup, 
tobacco and fire are placed, and to a hole in the side they 
apply the mouth, and draw out the smoke. Tobacco 
grows plentifully in Bengal, and smoking is almost a uni, 
versal custom; practised indeed to gre;it excess by many. ^ 
For smoaking, the leaf is pounded, and mixed with mo- 

* The quantity of tobacco consumed in Bengal in a year must be great in¬ 
deed. A moderate sntoaker consumes not less than two lbs. a mouth. The 
Common tobacco is sold at about two-pence the lb.—Hindoo women of supe¬ 
rior cast neither smoke nor take straff; but many of the Hindoo pundits take 
snuff; and often use for a snuff-box a large snail shell. The Bengalee boys 
begin to smoke at school, from the time they are four or five year* old. 
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lasses; very few chew it, c The same hooka goes round 
amongst all the company of the same cast; and those who 
are not of the same cast, may take up the cup which con¬ 
tains the tobacco and fire from t he top of the hooka, and 
draw the smoke through its tube; but different casts are not 
permitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the 
palanqueen bearers smoke segars. Many Hindoos, after 
bathing in a morning, take a piil of opium. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market 
and paid for daily, except milk, sugar, oil, &c,; these are 
brought to the house by the seller, who receives his pay¬ 
ments monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime neces¬ 
sity are, there are few Hindoos who are not in debt. 

In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to de¬ 
scribe to what ridiculous lengths the distinctions of cast 
are carried: a Hindoo ought to have a good memory to 
know with whom he may, and with whom he may not eat. 
Europeans are considered as unclean by the Hindoos, 
principally because they eat any thing, and with any body_ 
Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as 
unclean, but they may be purified by incantations. The 
presence of shoodrus, dogs, cats, crows, &c. produces the 
same consequences; yet they may be cleansed by sprink¬ 
ling upon them water in which gold or kooshu-grass has 
been dipped. If these animals have touched the food, it 
cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. If an un¬ 
clean person, or animal, enters the cooking-house of a 
person of superior cast, the latter throws all his earthen 
coo king-vessels away, and cleanses his brass ones. If 
a European of the highest rank touch the food of the 

* Many respectable females, however, mix a little tobacco Willi tliepantt 
liey chov, 

a 2 
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meanest Hindoo, lie will tlirow it away, though he should 
not have another morsel to eat; and yet this food, perhaps, 
is merely a little coarse rice* and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos are full of ceremony in making a feast, at 
which the bramhfins are always the chief guests. When 
a man wishes to make a feast, he is several days in prepa¬ 
ring for it, and, after soliciting the advice of his relations 
about the dinner, the presents, &c. he generally conforms 
to the judgment of this family council; and then pur¬ 
chasing the things necessary, cleans up his house, &c. If 
a bramhun, he never sends an invitation by a shoddru, 
but goes himself or sends a relation, or the family priest. 
All near and distant relations in the place or immediate 
neighbourhood are invited. If any one absent himself, 
without assigning a reason, it is considered as a great 
affront; if he makes an apology, it is judged of by a coun¬ 
cil of friends. The female relations, and even the males, 
assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many occasions, 
two or three hundred persons partake. No boy can par¬ 
take of a feast given by a bramhun till he has been in¬ 
vested with the poita. The food being ready, the master 
of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the 
dinner is brought, and laid out in messes on plantain 
leaves for plates,under an awning in the court yard; and 
one earthen drinking-cup serves eight or ten persons. 
While they are feasting, the master goes round, and 
makes an apology to the guests for not being able to treat 
them better. After dinner, they are presented with 
betel; and are sometimes dismissed with presents, either 
of money, changes of raiment, or brass utensils. If the 
master of the house should arise, and go aside, before 
every one has finished eating, it is considered as an af¬ 
front, and all immediately rise and go away. 
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In the month Kartikti, Hindoo sisters imitate the 
example of the sister oFYumiJ, the king of death, who in 
this month gave a feast to her brother, and marking his 
torehead with sandal-powder, made him immortal: in the 
morning ei the feast, the sisters pour milk into the hand 
of each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head 
of each brother a grain of rice, and rubs on the forehead 
of each some powder of sail dal-wood. 11 As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an elder sister, but if the 
brother is elder, the sister bows to him, and takes up, 
stroking them with her open hand, the dust of his feet.— 
If a friend uninvited visit another, and should not be 
entertained, it is considered as a great scandal. A per¬ 
son inhospitable towards those of his own cast, tails into 
disgrace; while unkindness towards a man of another 
cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly 
upon the business of the family ; the news of the village; 
circumstances connected with religious shews, ceremonies, 
festivals, &c.; journies to holy places; marriages ; stories 
about the gods, the heroes and heroines of their mytho- 
logy, &c. Domestic quarrels are very common: a man 
and his wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There 
are instances of Hindoo women beating their husbands.' 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on 

From this last act, the feast receives its common name : the sister says 
to her brother, while marking his forehead,*I mark thy forehead with sandal¬ 
wood; and plant a thorn [to prerent egress] iu the door of death (Yfimfi).* 
VWben the Hindoo women are shocked, or ashamed, at any thing, they 
put out their tongues, as a mode of expressing their feelings. A very old 
woman, who is at the same time a great scold, is called by the Hindoos the 
mother of Yumii. 
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a low wooden stool, in the house; they can sit on their 
hams for hours together without fatigue. They never 
walk nor ride out for exercise; and very few keep horses. 

The Bengalee towns are formed into the eastern, 
western, northern, southern, and central divisions. In 
one part, the Hindoos reside, in another, the Miisul- 
mans, in another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part 
is subdivided, and the different parts contain bramhiins, 
kayust’hus, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers, 
husbandmen, potters, &c.: these divisions are not very 
exactly observed, though in large towns the names, and 
something of this custom, may be perceived. 

All the Hindoo large towns contain at least one 
market place; in them are found many shops called 
Moodce-dokanus, at which various things are sold, as 
rice, split pease, salt, oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, 
earthenware, lamps, iruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, 
treacle, betel, &c. There are also separate shops for 
wood, salt, cloth, earthenware, brass utensils* rice, pease, 
oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes, spices, &c. 
The bankers sell kourees, weigh and change money, buy 
and sell old ornaments, &c. The moodee and confec¬ 
tion ei s shops are most numerous. Shops are generally 
built with clay, but in very large towns many are of 
brick. 

The Hindoos have also market days (hatiis), when the 
sellers and buyers assemble, sometimes, in an open plain, 
but in general in market places. The noise in a market 
place in England is comparatively small; but the noise 
of Bengalee hatus may be heard at the distance of half a 
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mile, as though ten thousand voices were sounding at 
once, £ 

There ate no Hindoos in Bengal who make paper* 
though there are in other parts of Hmdpost’han ; no 
booksellers* nor bookbinders; the Musulmans make paper 
and bind books. Amongst all the millions of Hindoos* 
there is not to be found perhaps a single bookseller’s 
shop. The Hindoos make ink with common soot* and 
also with the water In which burnt rice has been soaked* 
but these kinds of ink are very inferior- A third sort is 
made with amfililkee^ and huree-tukee ? h which is steep¬ 
ed in water pfaced in an iron pan- After these ingre¬ 
dients have been soaked for some time* the water is 
drained off* and poured upon some catechu* and then 
placed in the sun* where it is now and then stirred for 
two or three days : the maker next puts some pounded 
Kohaga 1 into it; and then it is ready for use. When the 
Hindoos write upon the leaves of the talfi tree* they use 
ink prepared like the second sort* mixing lac with it. 
They generally write with a reed* never with the Europe 
pen, 

A number of persons procure their subsistence as 
hawkers or criers: these consist of fish-women* confec¬ 
tioners* ear-cleaners, men who recover tilings from wells* 
cow*doctors* quacks* basket-makers* sellers of fruit* 
whey* matches, oil* tooth-powder* wood* pounded char¬ 
coal to light pipes* the betel-nut, the juice of the date 
tree, and women’s ornaments. Others exhibit learned 

f The Hindoos connect religious ceremonies with some of their public 
fairs, and, in consequence, vast crowds assemble, and worship the god and 
buy something for their families, at the same time. 

* Emblic myrobalau, b Vdlow myroMan, * Boras, 
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cows, bears, monkies, large goats, gods, and other 
Images, little men, &c.—A cast, called vajees, perform 
different feats of slight of hand, tumbling, &e* They 
travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying a few days or 
weeks only in one place, where they form a kind of 
encampment; their huts are made with reeds or leaves 
fastened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground like the 
sloping sides of a roof.—The doivfignu bramhtlns go from 
house to house, proposing to cast nativities: sometimes 
they stop a person in the street, and tell him some me¬ 
lancholy news, as, that he will not live long; and the 
poor superstitious Hindoo, firmly believing; that these 
people can read his fate in the palm of his hand, or in the 
motions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by 
certain ceremonies, gives them his money* By such 
means as these the doivugnu bramliims obtain a scanty 
maintenance. The Mhsulmans alone make and sell fire¬ 
works* 

In those parts of B engal where articles of consumption 
sell the cheapest, their prices are nearly as follow: Rice, 
the mfin, k 12 anas; wheat, I roopee; barley, 8 anas ; 
pease, 6 anas; salt, three roopees; mustard oil, 4 roo- 
paes; clarified butter, 10 op 12 roopees; sugar, 4 roo¬ 
pees ; treacle, 1 roopee, S anas; pepper, 4 anas the scr ; 
nutmegs, 16 roopees the ser ; milk, 1 man, 10 sers, the 
roopee; curds, ditto; butter, 8 anas the ser; bread 20 
loaves (10 sers) the roopee* Live stock: a milch cow, 5 
roopees ; a calf, one year old, 8 anas; a pair of good bul¬ 
locks, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4 roopees ; a milch buffalo, 20 
roopees ; a ram 19 anas ; a common sheep, S anas; a he 

* A man it about 0U * 40 sers malic one muu; a roopee, is 2 shillings 

and S pence; an two pence. 
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goat, S anas; a milch goat, 2 roopees; a young goat or 
lamb, 4 anas; a turtle, 5 anas ; l II eggs, 150 the roopee; 
pigs, middling size, 8 arms each; a good Bengal horse 
(tatoo) 10 roopees; a wild deer, 1 roopee; a turkey," 1 
from 4 to 6 roopees; a peacock, n 2 anas; rabbits, S arkis 
a pair; porcupines, 0 6 anas a piece; ahoy, 3 roopees. 
and a girl, 2 roopees. r “It ought to be observed, how¬ 
ever, respecting the above prices, that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta articles are one-fourth dearer ; in other 
places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circum¬ 
stances; in the district of Dinagepore, many articles of 
prime necessity are very cheap. 

It is surprizing how the country day-labourers are able 
to support life with their scanty earnings. In some places, 
their wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others three 
halfpence, and in others two peaces To enable us to 
form some idea how these people are able to maintain 
their families on so small a sum, it is necessary to consider, 
that their fire-wood, herbs, fruit, &c. cost them nothing; 

I The common river turtle is frequently caught by the line; some 
bramhuns eat it. , 

1X1 Turkics are no where met with far from Calcutta, unless carried by 
Europeans. 

II Wild peacocks are very numerous m some parts of Bengal, 

° The flesh of this animal is offered up in the shraddhii* and eaten both by 
bramlr&us and sli5odrQs. 

p Boys and girls* for domestic servitude, are bought and sold at fain in 
some parts of Bengal* particularly at Huree-htirtt-chdtru* a place on the 
banks of the Gtimtokei* They are always the children of parents who know 
not how to maintain them ; ami are treated* in general* I believe, by those 
who have bought them* with humanity. When they grow up, they fre¬ 
quently run away* and are seldom sought after. 

1 lu the neighbourhood of Calcutta, day-labourers receive as much as three¬ 
pence a day ; masons* five-pence* and common carpenters four-pence and 
six-pence; good carpenters, about a shilling a day. 
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they wear no* shoes nor hats; they lie oil a mat laid on 
the ground; the wife spins thread for her own and her 
husband’s clothes, and the children go naked. A man 
who procures a roopee monthly, eats, with his wife and 
two children, two mu ns of rice in the month, the price of 
which is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a 
day-labourer must have some other resource, otherwise he 
could not live : if he is a Milsulman, he rears a few fowls; 
or, if a Hindoo, he has a few fruit trees near his house, 
and he sells the fruit. If by these, of any other means, 
the labourer can raise half a roopee or a roopee monthly, 
this procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other 
prime necessaries; though vast multitudes of the poor 
obtain only, Irom day to day, boiled rice, green pepper 
p-Tids, and boiled herbs: the step above this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two 
suits) cost about two roopees (5s.) ; whilst those of a ser¬ 
vant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, (40s). 
A few rich men excepted, the Hindoos burn in their houses 
only oil; they will not touch a candle. Some of the rich 
place a couple of wax candles in the room which contains 
the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented: the poor 
man gives about two-pence annually for the rent of a few 
yards of land, and on this, at his own expense, he rears 
his hut. A rich land-owner frequently gives to bramhttns, 
and men of good cast, land on which to build their houses 
rent-free. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this country, 
only gives rise to the reflection, ‘ He belongs to a degraded 
class : he is suffering for the sins of a former birth, and is 
accursed of the gods.’ 

Ihe coins which circulate in Bengal are, gold-mohilrs, 
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value 16 roopees ; half-mob firs, quatter-mohurs, two 
roopees, and one roepee (gold pieces): roopees* half 
roopees, quarter roopees, half-qua rter roopees, and one 
ana pieces (silver) ; copper poise, ibur of which make an 
ana, half poise, quarter poise, and shells calls kourees, 
from the Maidive islands; 5760 of the latter sell for a 
roopee. Labourers among the native masters, are paid 
daily in kourees; the daily market expenses are paid with 
these shells, and they are given in alms to beggars, as well 
as used on other occasions. A shopkeeper as stoutly 
refuses to receive a kouree with a hole in it, as another 
man does a counterfeit roopee. The gold and silver coin 
is very frequently counterfeited; but the coiner is not 
punished with death. The weights and measures used by 
the Hindoos are various, from eighty pounds to a barley¬ 
corn. In casting up numbers, many count their fingers 
and finger joints. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the greatest superstition^ 
not only as idolaters, but in their dread of a great variety 
of supernatural beings, and in attaching unfortunate eon- 
sequences to the most innocent actions/ They never go 

r The Hindoos consult astrologers on many occasions: the questions they 
ask refer to almost all the affairs of life: as, whether an article bought for 
sale will produce profit or not; whether a child in the womb will be a boy or 
* girl; whether a wife will bear children or not; when certain family 
troubles will be over ; whether a cause pending in a court of justice will be 
decided in a person's favour or not $ whether a person will enjoy prosperity 
in a new house which he is building or not; whether a person will acquire' 
riches or not; whether a person's death will happen at an holy place or not; 
how many wives a person will marry ; which wife will be most beaut if ui 
winch wife a person will love most; how many children by each wife; how 
long a person will live; at the time of death, will a person retain his senses 
or not; at that time, which sou will be present; a youth asks, which god he 
shall choose as his guardian deity; shall lie choose hia father's spin real 
yuide, or a new one* &c. &-c. 
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across a rope which ties an animal, nor across the shadow 
of a brain h fin or an image ; this is a rule laid down in one 
of the sh a strife, for which no reason is assigned. Wo may 
suppose, however, with respect to the shadow of a bra in- 
lifin or an image, that the rule is meant to preserve a 
proper reverence in the minds of the people. 

Many persons in Bengal are called dainife, or witches, 
whose power is exceedingly dreaded ; they are mostly old 
women: ar man of this description is called Khokusil, 
Amongst other things, it is said, they are able, while sitting 
near another, imperceptibly to draw the blood out of his 
body, and by a look, to make a person mad. If a daiafi 
shakes her hair in a field at night- it is said, that a num¬ 
ber of dainfis immediately assemble, and dance and play 
gambols Jogether as long as they choose, and that if any 
one conies within the magic circle, he is sure to fall a 
victim to their power. When a person falls suddenly 
sick, or is seized with some new disorder, or behaves in 
an unaccountable manner, they immediately declare that 
he is possessed by a damn. Spmetimes the dainu is ask¬ 
ed, why she has entered this person ; she replies, that 
when she came to ask alms, he reproached her- Asking 
her who she is, she hesitates, and begs to be excused, as 
her family will be disgraced ; but they again threaten 
her, when she gives a wrong name ; but being again or 
more severely threatened, at last she replies, u I am such 
a person, of such a village ; ,J or, <c 1 am such a person’s 
mother.** The people then peremptorily order her to 
come out: she promises : and is then asked on what side 
she will fall, and what she will take, in going out; whe¬ 
ther she will take a shoe in her mouth or not. This she 
refuses, declaring that she belongs to a good family ; but 
at last she consents to take a pun of water ; and after two 
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or three attempts* she actually carries the pail of water 
betwixt her teeth* to the porch, where* after sitting down 
with caution* she fulls down on the right side in a state 
of insensibility. The attendants then sprinkle some wa¬ 
ter in the person’s face, repeating' incantations* and in a 
few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and 
goes into the house. This is the common method with 
da in us. The persons who have been thus bewitched, are 
said to be numerous: my informants declared, that they 
had seen persons in these circumstances, who had been 
thus delivered from this possession. In former times* the 
Hindoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a dainfi. 

The Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power of 
incantations to remove all manner of evils. The va n ft 
incantation is said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married 
women, who arc not blessed with children, wear incanta¬ 
tions written with lac on the bark of the bhodrjju, in or¬ 
der to obtain this blessing. They wear these charms on 
the arm* or round the neck* or in the hair* inclosed in 
small gold or brass boxes. The Hindoos repeat incanta¬ 
tions, when they retire to rest, when they rise* when they 
first set their foot on the ground, when they clean their 
teeth, when they eat* when they have done eating* when 
it thunders* when they enter on a journey, when their 
bead or belly aches* when they see an idol* when they put 
on new clothes, when they want to kill or injure a sup¬ 
posed enemy* when they wish to cure the scab in sheep, 
&c. If diseases are not cured by an incantation, and the 
person dies* they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly* or a word was left out* or* they 
impute it to some other accident ; s the power of the incan- 
4 Men who keep suakes ami exhibit them to the public, assemble some- 
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tat ion they never question. If a person recovers on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say ? the 
incantation was well repeated. Some men have a great 
name for their supposed knowledge of incantations, and 
for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of 
enemies ; some incantations are efficacious in proportion 
to the number of times they are repeated. When I asked 
a learned pfindit, why the Hindoos had been so often sub¬ 
dued by other nations, seeing they were in possession of 
incantations so potent, lie said, that those for destroying 
enemies were difficult to be procured,. 

Remarks on Country Scenery 7 made during a journey .— 
As the boat glides along, drawn by our boat-men, we 
perceive the corn in full growth on both sides of the river 
—proofs ot the care of Him on whom all the creatures 
wait; and, if imagination could supply a pleasing variety of 
lull and dale, and some green hawthorn hedges, we might 
fancy ourselves passing through the open fields in our 
own country; and the ascending larks, the reapers cut- 

times in great numbers, and pretend* by incantations, to subdue the power 
of poison after permitting snakesf retaining their venomous fangs, to bite 
them. On these occasions, two stages are erected near to each other, which 
are occupied by two snake combatants, who alternately challenge each other, 
using the most provoking language, like men about to engage in some despe¬ 
rate enter prize. When the challenge is accepted, the person takes the chair 
lenger’s snake, and suffers it to bite him in the arms, and in any other parts 
of the body, while his friends at the bottom of the stage join him in repeat¬ 
ing incantations* and encourage him, by their addresses, to persevere in this 
desperate folly. In some instances, the man falls from the stage, ami the 
poison, spreading through his veins, and resisting all the power of their iu^ 
chantmeim, precipitates the wretch, writhing with agony, into eternity. 
Tue Hindoos believe, that there are incarnations able to deprive serpents of 
all power of motion, and others to invigorate them again. At the above times, 
the power of incantations is said to be thus displayed, as well as in making 
the serpent move whichever way the enchanter pleaies. 
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ting* the corn, and the boy driving the herd to graze in 
some comer of the field, might keep up, fora moment, 
the pleasing illusion. But a herd of buffalos at a distance, 
staring stupidly and wildly, and the lofty stage in the mid¬ 
dle of the field, erected for the protection of the keeper, 
soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger 
to which the English husbandman is not exposed.—Amidst 
innumerable proofs of the divine beneficence, the pleas¬ 
ing variety of colours, of sound, of light and shade, of 
great and small, of high and low, of form and character, 
diffused through universal nature, and contributing so 
highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the 
least; even the silent, smooth, and unvarying element on 
which we now move, is not destitute of its variety of ob¬ 
jects: here, men, women, and children are bathing toge¬ 
ther, the men uniting idolatrous rites with their ablu¬ 
tions, the women washing their long hair with mud, and 
the children gamboling in the water, with all the gaiety of 
the finny tribes which surround them ; we next pass by 
gome men sitting on the ban St, with their rods and lines, 
and others in their boats with their nets, fishing ; and we 
#10 sooner pass these, but we sjre amused by the sight of 
nn open ferry-boat, crowded with passengers till they al¬ 
most sit one upon another ; the slightest loss of the ba¬ 
lance would immediately compel them to seek the shore 
as they might be able; and, gliding along the water’s 
edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
in the form of a canoe: he sits at his ease, his oar is at 
the same time his rudder, and this he moves with his leg, 
for both his hands are engaged in holding the hooka to 
his head while he smoaks. Here an adjutant' stalks 

4 Ardea Argala. These buds ate very numerouB m Calcutta; the inhabi¬ 
tants, I aiu toki ? are forbidden to destroy them, on account ef the use they 
ire of* in contributing to remote offensive carcases, bones^ &c* 
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along the side of the river, thrusts his long bill among 
the weeds in search of fish, while the paddy-birds," in 
the shallower parts, are silently watching them, and the 
fine-plumed king-fisher is darting on his prey. At a 
small distance, several large alligators present the ridges 
of their backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded 
a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks of a boat’s-crew, 
and the cries of a man, “An alligator has seized and 
carried off my son !” As we approach another village, 
we see a man washing clothes, by dipping them in the 
river, and beating them on a slanting board; a btamhun 
sits on the brink, now washing his poita, now making a 
clay image of the lingu for worship, and now pouring out 
libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot 
where this man sits on his hams to worship, lies a greasy 
pillow, a water-pot, the ashes of a funeral pile, and the 
bedstead of the man whose body has just been burnt : 
how suitable a place for worship, with such monuments 
of mortality before him would this be, if the bramhun 
knew the immediate consequences of death, and if there 
was any thing in the Hindoo forms of worship at all cal¬ 
culated to prepare the mind for the dissolution of the 
body! In one place we see dogs, crows, and vultures 
devouring a human body, which had floated to the shore, 
and in another, several relations are in the act of burning 
a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is pecu¬ 
liarly offensive; yet this does not prevent the people ,of 
ourboat from eating a very hearty meal sitting on the grass, 
in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. In another 
place, the swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of 
the banks, while a bird of the heron kind stands on a 
dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading 
his wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. From the 
w Two species of Artlea. 
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ascent of a landing-place, the women of a neighbouring 
village are carrying home water for their families, the 
pans resting on their sides. Floats of bamboos are passing 
by, carried down by the current, while the men in a small 
boat, guide them, and prevent their touching the side, or 
the boats, as they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets 
of water, with wild ducks and other game, remind us of 
the periodical rains which inundate the country- These 
clusters of trees indicate that we approach a village : the 
tall and naked palms rear their heads above the branches 
of the wide-spreading ficus Indica, tinder which hun¬ 
dreds of people find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkeys, some carrying the young 
under their bellies, and others grinning at us, while they 
leap from branch to branch ; and, while nature is draw¬ 
ing the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump 
of bamboos, the minas* make a din like the voices of a 
group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel; and the 
bats, as large as crows, are dying to another clump of 
bamboos- Entering the village the next morning, we 
overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her fiice: on one hip sits her child, and on 
another she carries a large pan of water; the dogs, half¬ 
wild, put on (he most threatening aspect, and bark most 
savagely; the men come to the doors, and the women 
peep at the strangers through the crevices of the mat 
walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curiosity ; 
the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their 
play, and flee at the approach of Gouru (a white man). 
Before a door, near the ficus Indica, where the village 
gossips assemble, and under which is placed the village 
god, or, in other words, a round black stone, as large 

31 There are three or four species of these birds which arc improperly 
though commonly called im»as. 

vol. in. n 
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to it, which the bird lifts up with its beak as it enters, and 
which falls down of its own accord after the bird has en¬ 
tered or flown out. Another of these hanging nests, 
equally curious if not more so, is made with fine moss and 
hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together 
with fibres by the bird, certainly with the greatest pro¬ 
priety, called the taylor bird.-The hornet, bee, and 

wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, 
though they are to be found also in other situations. 
One species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 

■-The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadoorfi, 3 are 

very numerous in some parts of Bengal; and devour 
some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner. Some pools are so full of leeches, that it is 
dangerous to bathe in them, and I have heard of the most 
painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodies of 
persons who have descended into them. 


SECT. IV .—Proverbial Sayings , Descriptions^ &rc. 

A beautiful female described. 

WHAT a beautiful form ! The very image of Luksli- 
mee!—In beauty and excellent qualities she resembles 
the goddess of prosperity.—A female richly adorned with 
ornaments, is compared to Siichee, the wife of IndrQ, or 
to the lightning. 

Dress } Features , Sfc. 

What beautiful hair ! It hangs down like the tail of the 

1 M «*y of lower casts eat the flesh of these bats, and others tie the 
bills and feathers to their bodies, to drive away diseases. 
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cow of Tartary, like a skein of silk, like the thatch of 
a house, like the image of Kalee ; it is black as darkness 
itself, black as the clouds, shining as oil itself-—The hair 
tied up intb a bunch, is compared to the figures of the 
water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of work, 
or to the round box in which women keep essences*—The 
round dot of paint which women make in thecentre of the 
forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, and to the 
coloured rays of the rising sun-—The parting of the hair 
on the forehead of the female, they compare to the dragon, 
with his mouth wide open, ready to swsdlow the moon.— 
The eyes, according to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the water-lily, to the Soondhee b flower, or to 
the appearance of the stone in an unripe mango;—the 
nose, to the tilu flower, the bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute f —the face, to the moon, and to \he water- 
lily -—the lips, to the fruit of the telakoochu 4 fruit;—the 
teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to pepper-corns, to 
the flower of the koonduJ 2 and to a row of pearls; and, 
when made red with panti, to a row of corals;—the eye¬ 
brows, to a bow;—the ears, to those of the red-throated 
vulture ;—the chin, to a mango;—the mouth, or rather, 
excellent speech, to the water of life, to sugar, and to 
honeythe breasts, to a box containing essences, to 
a pomegranate, to the vilwfi f fruit, to the bud of the water- 
lily, to an unopened bunch of plantains, to a couple of 
crabs;—the fingers, to the petals of the chflmpa^ flower; 
—the nails, to the half-moon ;—the loins, to those of 
a lion, or of a wasp, to the middle of the musical instru- 

b Nymphma cyanea* and esculerata* 

* The pearl in the nose-ring of females is compared to the evening star, or 
to the fabulous bird which approaches the moon to drink the nectar, 
d Momordica inonadelpha, ° Jasinmuin pubescens. 
f ^Egle Marmelos. * Mlchelia Champaca* 

it 3 
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ment dumboorfi ;—cr to the width of a span ;—the thighs 
are compared to a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an ele¬ 
phant ;— the feet, to the lotus,—a fair complexion, to sj>lit 
pease, or ochre. 

Other properties of the sex . 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of 
a goose, or an elephant; another who is quick in her 
motions, is compared to a bobbin, or spool used in spin¬ 
ning, or to a lark;—a woman who cooks well, to Luksh* 
race. 

Remarks on Children. 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its 
mother, they say—Ah ! see that water-lily bud; or, be is 
the very picture of the infant Kartiku, or Krishnu, or 
Bulu-Ramu, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is 
seen in the arms of a deformed and dirty woman a spec¬ 
tator says, See! a lotus has sprung lip amongst cow-dung ! 
See, gold in the ear of a monkey ! When an ugly child is 
seen in the arms of a beautiful woman, an observer says, 
Behold the spots on the face of the moon. If the hoy is 
lusty, he is compared to Guneshu; if he is a great fa¬ 
vourite, he is nick-named Doolalu; if very small and 
weak, Naroo-Gopalu; if he creeps swiftly on his hands 
and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant 
of very dark complexion, is called a young crow or 
cuckow. 

Old women , <5i'c. 

A woman with a large face and long legs, is compared 
to Tariika, a female titan;—she who sows dissention, 
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is called PootUrcai, the female who wished to destroy 
Krishna with her poisoned nipples ;—a female of wicked 
disposition, is compared to the edge of a razor; on ac¬ 
count of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass* A 
widow, who wanders from house to house, is compared 
to abramhunee bull, which has no owner, and wanders 
from street to street* An ugly and filthy woman is called 
a will-o’th-whisp ; if she blinks with one eye, she is com¬ 
pared to an owl, or a female monkey; if she is stout, to a 
pumpkin a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit which 
feeds on carrion* A person of very dark complexion, is 
compared to a leech, or to soot, or to darkness itself, or 
to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African* If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a bat; 
—if her head is small and her body large, she is said to 
resemble a leathern bottleif her head is large, a bunch 
of talu h fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the 
straws lied close together* The head of a woman with 
rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest;—a scold to the 
tempest, to a shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to 
one snake-catcher furiously challenging another: 1 they 
say, She has mounted the stage of the snake-catcher; 
her tongne and arms are said to move like the arms of 
persons swimming for a prize- If her eyes are inflamed 
with anger, they are compared to the fruit kurimjiiJ* A 
loquacious person is compared to the mina, 1 or to the 
noise made by these birds when two of them quarrel* Oi 
a fury, they say, she is an incarnation or, they compare 
Iier to the harlequin on a stage, who is daring enough to 
venture upon any thing ; or to the old woman introduced 

h Boras s u s fl ab el Hformis. 1 See p age 2 II. 

k Carissa Carandas* 1 Turd us tristta# 

™ Some idea my be formed from this, which is a very common compari¬ 
son, of the respect which the Hindoos hear towards their incarnate deities* 

li 4 
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into their pantomimes as the author of every kind of mis¬ 
chief. An old woman whose head shakes with age, is 
compared to a lizard. 

Old Men, Spc. 

A very old person, is called MarkundeyS, who lived 
through seven kulpus. A person who remembers the 
events of ancient times, is called Bhoos&ndce, a famous 
ciow. I he head of a man with only a few hairs on the 
top of It, is compared to a pumpkin with its slender stalk, 
or to a cocoa nut;—the body of an old person, to the 
burnt fruit of the egg-plant, or to a cage of bones. A 
man with a withered body, is said to hang his arms in 
walking like a sarus 3 spreading out its wings. An infirm 
old man, is compared to an unformed image which has 
received its first coating of clay, to an earthen vessel 
corroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this 
my body no longer, but my burden; or, I am like a ripe 
mango hanging on the tree, ready to fall by the first 
breeze of wind; I am like a broken bank, waiting its 
fall; I am like the image, made to day, to be cast^into 
the river to-morrow. 

Religious comparisons. 

Ihe departure ol the soul, is compared to the flight of 
young bir<ls when they leave the nest, or to the snake 
casting his skin the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, awaking from sleep, has leftdeath is called 
the great journey; the long sleepthe world, for its 
vanity, is compared to a bubble; to a dream; to the 


* Ardea Antigone* 
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tricks of a juggler;—a person who neglects the great ob¬ 
ject of his existence, is said to sell himself for the price 
of an earthen pot; to scatter jewels in a jungle ;—he who 
sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a 
mother who throws her child into the arms of a dainu, 
viz. a witch; or of him, who rejects the water of life, and 
swallows poison ; or of im, who ties the knot in the 
corner of his garment, but leaves out the gold ;° or of 
him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the very 
article itself. In this world, men are like travellers 
meeting and passing on the road ■ or like those who meet 
at a market;—men bound by the cords of worldly anxiety, 
are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their 
backs on the chUrSbu ; or to straws in a whirlpool;—the 
man who is absorbed In worldly cares, is compared to tbe 
bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its eyes ; or to the 
silkworm, wrapped in its own web. Religion is com¬ 
pared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a shady 
resting place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend 
an enemy, to a disease ;—youth, to the flood tide :—every 
union waits a dissolution ;—every elevation is succeeded 
by depression ;—the transmigrations of the soul are like 
human footsteps, or the motions of a leech, which always 
lays hold of another blade of grass before it quits that on 
which it rests; so, the soul does not quit one body till 
another is ready for its reception;—as a person obtaining 
a new garment rejects the old, so the soul, quitting an 
infirm body, enters into a new one. 

Unhandsome features , #e. 

Wlien an ugly man is married to a beautiful female, 

° The Hindoos have no pockets attached to their clothes; they therefore 
fold up their money in the edge of that part of the garment which comes 
round their loins, or tie it up in one corner of the garment, 
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they say, Ah! they have given the moon to be devoured 
by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey of 
the lily, to the worm born in ordure. The face of a per¬ 
son strongly marked with the small pox, is compared to 
a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by worms. 
Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins ; 
—a broad waist, is compared to the lower part of the 
trunk of the talu tree, or to a large drum. A person’s 
hair, when tied up like a pig-tail, is compared to the tail 
of a lizard ;—a nose flat at the end, to that of a frog, or 
a bat;—small ears, to that of a rat;—large ears, to a 
hand-fan used in winnowing;—a person with round light 
eyes, is said to resemble a cat;—large feet, are compared 
to the three cornered entrance of a hut of leaves;—a very 
stout man, to a large hammer;—a very tall thin man, 
with a shred of cloth only round his loins, is compared to 
a flag-staff, with the flag flying a broad chest, is com¬ 
pared to a door;—a man of terrific appearance, to the 
messengers of death, or to Yfimti himself, when he shall 
appear to destroy the universe, 

HtVil dispositions. 

A deceitful person, is com pared to the beam on which 
a lever plays : in the house of the bridegroom, he is the 
boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s aunt; 
—a cruel person, is compared to the executionera 
hypocrite, to the sly paddy bird/ watching its prey ;—a 
wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palanqueen, 
or to a bow ;—two persons constantly at variance, to a 
snake and an ichneumon, or an owl and a crow ;—a cun- 

r 7 lia Ardea uipea, and one or two other species of crouching herons^are 
called by this name* 
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mug fellow, to the jackal, the crow, or the child whose 
father and mother died when it was an infant;—a mis¬ 
chievous person, is called Naruduselfish persons, are 
compared to the crows, who, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will not permit other birds with impunity to de¬ 
vour that of the crow ;—a handsome stupid fellow, to the 
flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip :—endeavours to 
cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like at¬ 
tempts to make a gap in the water;—a person who rises 
up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, 
pierces its owner ; or to a person conceiving a crab in her 
womb;—a cruel person remains always the same; efforts 
to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal white 
with milk, or like planting in a soil of sugar, a nimbi! q 
tree, to make its leaves sweet. A mischievous person is 
compared to the saw with which the ornament-makers 
cut their shells, and which cuts ascending and descending* 
Hope in a faithless person, is like a bank of sand* 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of an¬ 
other, the Hindoos say, it is like a sieve blaming a needle 
for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat’s charging a 
common rat with giving an offensive smell* 

Strong Contrasts . 

When a person wishes to exhibit a strong contrast 
between two individuals, he says, the one is the moon, 
and the other the yellow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, than the lion 
and the jackal; than the sun and the fire-fly; than the 
vulture (Guroorfi) and the crow; than an elephant and 

q Melia azadirachta : the leaves of tins tree are exceedingly bitter* 
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a fly. Jt is as reasonable to expect that a crow will talk 
like a parrot, or that the tail of a dog,will become straight 
by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever J>e learned. 

Actions which make men remarkable. 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared 
to HSnooman, or to a deer; and he who limps in walking, 
to a frog; a man swift of foot, to thought, to the wind, to 
a falling star, to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatla 
horse. A person who is at once a great eater and a great 
sleeper, is compared to Koombhu-kurnnQ ; —he who sleeps 
so heavily that he can scarcely be waked, to a stone image, 
sixteen cuhits long, in a sleeping posture, seen at Araru, 
a village about 70 miles N. W. of Calcutta ;—a man of 
uncommon strength, to the thunder-bolt of Indrd, or to 
tamarind wood. 

An excellent person. 

When a handsome, wise, and well-dressed person is 
seen sitting in company, one spectator says to another, 
He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who is constantly absorbed in 
religious ceremonies, a friend near says, Why speak to 
him of these things ? he is Suda-Shivfi, (a form of ShivG, 
as a devout mendicant). A wise and learned man is com¬ 
pared to Vrihuspiitee, the teacher of the gods;—a devout 
and honourable person, to Bhecshmu-devu. A very rich 
and fortunate person is called Indru, the king of the gods, 
and they add, that his fame spreads a light like that of the 
moon, and that it is as fragrant as the sweetest spices;—■ 
a liberal person, is compared to Kurnnii—a devout one 
toNGlu or Yoodhist'hiru, or, they aflirm, that he is Yumii 
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(Justice) himself* He who protects orphans with a fa¬ 
therly care, is said to cover them with his wings; they 
dwell as under a rock; he is their door [to keep out 
danger] ; they dwell as plants protected from the storms, 
under the shade of a wide spreading tree; he sits at the 
helm, to secure their passage across the boisterous ocean 
of life; he is tJrjoond, or their charioteer, they have 
nothing to fear, c A weighty man can alone bear weighty 
things/ c He has divided the property, as though it had 
been weighed in scales/ OF a man who acts up to his 
word, they say. His words are like the tusks of an elephant, 
i. e. being once out, they can never be gat into the mouth 
again, A holy person, is said to be the light of his family; 
a wise judge, is compared to a turner's lathe, which re¬ 
duces all protuberances. The words of a wise and aged 
man, are called the vedd of Brttmha* 

An army* 

When a large army is passing, the people say, for mul¬ 
titude, it is as the march of an army of ants, or like a cloud 
of locusts;—the noise of such an army they compare to 
the roaring of the sea ;—the dazzling of their arms to the 
lightning;—the fight itself they call Kooroo-kshetru, from 
the name of the field where the great battle between the 
families of Kooroo and Pandfivu was fought, or the battle 
betwixt Ramu. and JRavixnu ; or to the dissolution of the 
world ;—the heads are said to fall as the fruits of the tahl 
tree, in the month Bhadru ; — the field covered with slain, 
they compare to a cemetry, or to a garden of plantain 
trees after a storm;—a coward, they call a jackal, or a 
runaway messenger; or a plantain leaf shaken with the 
wind. 
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Various comparisons . 

A person who has beaten another very heavily, is said 
to have beaten him as cotton is beaten ; to have crushed 
his very bones to powder; or beaten him as rice by the 
pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has 
wounded another is, he has cut him into slices, as a turnip 
is cut* A person in haste, is compared to a bramhun in¬ 
vited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver 
running 1 to buy thread. When two or three persons sitting 
together make a great noise, a bye-stander says, What, 
the market is begun ! Of a person who insinuates himself 
into the favour of another, and then injures him, it is said, 
He entered like a needle, but came out like a plough¬ 
share* A person who vexes another by incessant applica¬ 
tions, is compared to a barking jackal following a tiger, 
or to a tick r that lays hold of the flesh and cannot be torn 
away ; or to bird-lime* A greedy person is compared to 
a leech, A young man c craved with care,* or worn away 
with disease, is compared to a great bamboo devoured by 
the worm- A man who can neither retain nor let go an 
object, or person, is compared to the snake who has seized 
a musk rat; A person engaged in a perplexing concern 
says, I find no end to this unravelled thread* A person 
of confined information is compared to a frog in a well, or 
to a new married wife, who is always confined to the 
housean asthmatic person to a pair of bellows. To a 
man surrounded with a large family, it is sometimes said, 
\on live in the market- An ugly wise man is compared 
to lice in a dirty bag* The friendship of a good man, 
resembles an impression on a stone, or excellent masonry. 
A wea& person, is compared to grass; a man of great 


r Acarus, 
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powers to one ball among a thousand crows. When a 
number of experiments are tried without accomplishing 
the purpose in view, they say, the person involved in such 
a perplexity is in the heaven of TrishiSnkoo. 1 Falsehood 
Is like water raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. 
If your friend becomes wicked, you must renounce him, as 
a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild 
disposition, is compared to milk or curds, A strong man 
says to a weak one who has offended him, I will not hurt 
you—what advantage should I obtain by killing a musk 
rat ? e Why ask him for information—he is but the image 
of a man?’ When a friend has been long absent, he is 
thus addressed, You are like the flowers of the fig-tree, 
invisible, A friend sometimes says to one who has been 
separated to a great distance, Our hearts are never 
separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, 
as the thunder and the peacock, The person who is under 
the influence of another, is said to be led like the bullock 
with a string through its nose. A person who secretly 
seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who 
enters the hole of a rat. A beloved object, is compared 
to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a blind man. 
When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting to¬ 
gether, it is called the council of Ramu, composed of 
monkeys. 

* A ksbutviyu king* whom the sage Vishwamitru attempted to scud to 
heaven by the power of his (the sage's} merits ; but who being rejected by the 
gods, remains suspended in the air with his head downwards, neither able 
to ascend nor descend. 
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SECT, V ,—Conversations on different subjects. 

As the conversation of the Hindoos often exhibits an 
interesting view of public manners, I have attempted a 
specimen or two, which are as literal as I could make 
them. 

Between a man and his wife . 

Sudanimdu ? addressing his bramhunee. Oh S Hira- 
Rama's mother, the day is far advanced ; the cooking is 
not yet begun ; the day is going away in doing nothing. 

The wife. What unnecessary business have I been do¬ 
ing? I had first to put the house straight; then to give 
the children some cold rice ; and then to prepare the 
twelve o’clock luncheon for your servants and visitors. 
What can I do alone ? I have but two bands ; I have not 
four hands. 

Sudanundu , You are unable to decide betwixt right 
and wrong; that is, which thing should be done first, and 
which last. My business depends on others; I must be 
guided by their leisure. If I delay, of course I shall not 
obtain my money ; but that is not all, I shall be reproach¬ 
ed. But yon are a woman ; you know nothing of these 
things: you remain in the house, eat, and sit at your 
ease : the washerman stands to no losses, they fall on the 
owner; he who suffers, alone understands the loss— 
others, what do they know ? When money is wanted, 1 
must find it. He who has these burthens, can under¬ 
stand their weight; but it is of no use revealing them to 
you—prepare the food. 
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The wife* You scold me without cause: you have 
hilled 10,000 with a word : but real work is not so easy : 
have I any leisure? These thoughtless children are very 
wicked ; they mind nobody : the other day, the youngest 
fell into the river, and after sinking several times, Was 
saved by the favour of the gods; a short time ago, a snake 
bit another; and they quarrel and fight daily with other 
children. To follow all day such mischievous children, 
is to keep a herd of swine, or to lead dogs in a string; 
Besides me, who is there to look after them ? If I leave 
them a day, they are like a forlorn wretch left to perish 
in the open field. If any one else had this to do, for a 
single day, he would throw away his garment, and run 
away. If you have eyes, you cannot see my cares : and 
after working one’s self to death, there will be no praise. 
Like a slave, I work and eat. 

Suianundit . I asked for my food early, that I might go 
and bring home some money—instead of meeting my wish¬ 
es, you have raised a tempest. You resemble those, who, 
instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring 
them. The only fruit of all this noise that I can see is, 
the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bellies, or bring 
in supplies ? Therefore,—make haste with the food. 

The wifey (very angry). If there should be neither 
money nor food, what do I Jose ? These children are 
yours : this business is yours ; what am I ? Among whom 
am I reckoned? I must work^-and be reproached: this 
is my lot; and as they sometimes ask a man, £ Who are 
you ? I am the master of the house : Why are you crying ? 
I have been eating bran V In this world, the only food 
is* hard labour and reproach. I cannot; nor will I, 
either work or eat. Cannot I procure a rag to cover me, 
VOL, hi, s 
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and a little food? God has given life, and food too, I 
must pass alone through all that arises out of the actions 
of former transmigrations. Who feeds the unhatched 
young? Who supports the worm in the centre of the 
wood ! Ordure finds a place ; shall there be no place for 
me on the earth ? 

Sudanundu. Why all these complaints? Attend to the 
happiness of your family. 

The wife. You are a man ; what is it to you : you will 
eat, and serve others ; you will collect something, and 
throw it into the house ; whether it meets our wants or 
not, you know nothing : I am obliged, by a thousand 
contrivances, here a little and there a little, to feed your 
family; your children are unmanageable; they wander 
about like mendicants who have no home; like a guest, 
they come to meals, and then wander abroad. Many 
hands make work scarce: each traveller can carry his own 
staff, but if one man has to carry the staves of many, they 
become a load, 

SMmund&* You are a woman : you go naked, though 
you wear a garment ten cubits long ; you have no under¬ 
standing; these are the children of the Kalee yoogu ; 
what can be done ? These children's faults are the open¬ 
ing fruits of your sins in a former birth: they are making 
you pay the debt you then contracted. You know nothing : 
your own body is not yours ; you must cast it off; how 
then should the children cleave to you? See ! your own 
teeth bite your tongue, and then you complain. 

The wife , Let the children be good or bad, there is no 
merit in casting them off: a deranged person, if he be- 
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longs to our own family, we keep near us; while we 
drive away such a person, if he belongs io another family: 
our bodies, when they become a real burden, we do not 
acknowledge to be burdensome: If our own child is even 
blind or lame, we love it more than the most beautiful 
child of another. 

Sudanundu. You are correct—but it is very difficult to 
change the evil dispositions of children : a dry stick may 
be broken, but not bent; if a stick is bent at all, it must 
be when it is green ; and indeed you have ruined the 
younger boy, by making him do the work of women ; he 
is at once stupid, and uncontroulable, rushing forward 
like the buffalo ; he makes a play-ball even of the shal- 
gramiJ ; he would ruin any one; he is capable of any 
thing; the other day bfrtpiarrelled with Ubhuyu-churiinu; 
he is always in evil company, smoaking intoxicating 
drugs, drinking, and gaming ;—in this way, by degrees, 
lie will become a thief, and I shall he cast into prison as 
his protector. People pray for sons, in the hope that they 
will serve and obey them ; at death, carry them to the 
side of the Ganges; and, after death, present the offer¬ 
ings for the repose of the soul at Guya : this boy (he 
speaks ironically) wilt do all this forme;—but, at any 
rate, through his wickedness, I am receiving the daily 
offerings (of abuse) from my neighbours, who not only 
curse him, but all his ancestors. Who shall describe his 
qualities? they would occupy the limits of the Msha- 
bhariftu. He is tq me the image of death; his death 
would be a blessing; then the family would be preserved 
from farther dishonour. As for the eldest boy, lie will 
keep up the honour of the family ; at any rate, he has ob¬ 
tained some learning; he has acquired the grammar, and 
a degree of knowledge ; he promises well; weighs mat- 
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ters before he decides; and can lay hold of any thing 
new which is brought before him with great facility. 

Here several travellers arrive, and call out—O Suda- 
lifiridti! Sddanfindu ! Are you at home? We are guests 
standing at the door. 

Sudamtndu to his G-o quickly to your business, 

i suppose I shall not be able to go out tb-day. Some 
guests are at the door, calling: I must go to them. 
“ Co "'e in 5 Come in, sirs.” 'To a servant he says, Oh ! 
Shivfi-das! bring a seat, and some water for the feet. To 
the guests, Please to sit down in the porch. Do you 
smoke ? One answers—I smoke, and pointing to another, 
he takes snuff; and to another, he knows none of these 
troubles, either of tobacco or snuff; there is no merit in 
smoking : it is the practice of the Kalee yoogiL To the 
servant,—prepare tobacco; give oil (to use before bath- 
ing); clean, and place wood in the strangers’ room ; and 
see if there are any young cocoa-nuts in the garden ; go, 
and buy some fish also ; but if fish cannot be procured, 
bring some split pease and also a little milk. Addressing 
the guests, he says, Where do you gentlemen live—what 
are your names—from what village do you come—and 
where are you going ? Are you come into these parts for 
the lents ot your lands, or are you going to other parts 
on business? We are not inhabitants of one place—one 
comes from Nudeeya, another from Shantee-pooru, ano¬ 
ther from Kurd wan, &c. &c. We are going to Calcutta 
and other places: one is in service, another a tradesman, 
another an agent, another a pundit, another a jobbing 
priest, and another a doctor.—Pointing to one of the com¬ 
pany, one of the guests says, This is Ramfi-vfihdopadhva- 
yu, a perfect kooleenii;—this is R ifghoo-Ramil-niookho- 
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padhyayij, who has received the title of Nyalunkaru, the 
soo of a very learned man; he is the true son of his fa¬ 
ther; the very image of the goddess of learning, an in¬ 
carnation of VrihiispiUee, the teacher of the gods ; lie is 
himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of 
great men. This is Fudmu-Lochun-gungopadhyayu, a 
true shrotriyu, at the head of his tribe, the relation of all 
the koolecnus, This is Shivu-Narayunu-Ghoshalii, a 
vungshujii, respectable among his connections. 

Sudanundu. There is no bounds to my good fortune : 
by the dust of your feet, gentlemen, my house is become 
purified* Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with 
their presence, with the utmost generosity: therefore I 
conclude, that the sun of my merit has risen to-day* 

The guests. You speak like yourself; why should not 
you ? These are the words of a person of excellent cast: 
you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person ; it 
would be difficult to find such a person among a thou¬ 
sand. 

v 

The happy fruits of polygamy. 

[j4 neighbour to the head wife.] Neighbour. Why are 
your clothes so very dirty, Ma ? 

Head wife. O T’hakooranee ! Why do you ask me 
that ? What are dirty clothes or clean ones to me ? 

Neighbour. Why! Why ! Why ! 

Head wife. 1 am nothing;—I am not wanted. 

s 3 
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Neighbour* True : what can you do ? You are not of 
a cast to quarrel; such are always imposed upon ; and 
you hare to do with those of low extraction. 

Head wife * T’bakooranee ! If I were to tell you all* 
you would clap your hands to your ears!—She gets up at 
eight o’clock. She imagines that there is no work for her; 
that the slave [meaning the head-wife] will do all. As 
soon as up, she goes and washes her face ; and examines) 
in the glass/ whether her teeth are clean or not; after 
which) she sits down and eats. Then she anoints her 
body with oil u and turmerick, and prepares for bathing. 
After bathing) she returns home, and putting on her 
clothes., like a lewd woman, goes backwards and forwards 
before the master, laughing and giggling. 

{The second-wife overhears this conversation while sitting 
in another room , and comes up with the greatest furj/.^j 
Second-wife. What! you devourer of your brother ! Do 
you reproach me in the presence of others? Why don't 
you take your husband ? Do I forbid you ? You strumpet! 11 
I shall never be happy till I put the rice for your funeral 
rites on the fire. You procuress of abortion ! 

t The looking-glass of Ike poorer Hindoos is about as large as the ball of 
the hand. The worst kind costs about three farthings. Bat they also use 
polished mirrors. 

The Hindoos believe, that oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes health. 
It is a common saying, that oil, water, and sunshine, contribute greatly to 
the strengthening of the body: soon after a child is bon;, they put it in the 
sun, and contione to do so daily for three or four months, to dry up the su¬ 
perfluous juices, and to make the bones hard, 

* Hindoos of the highest cast, both male and female, descend to the 
meanest term* of reproach in their quarrels. 
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Between a man and his neighbour^ on domestic affairs. 

BholanaVhu, H 6$ Oh ! Kamu-LochEinCL, one word with 
you. 

Ramu-Lochunu > Speak; what command* Sir. 

BholanaVhu* Hear, I say; Sir, have you no thought ? 
Do you never look towards your religious and relative 
duties? Have you lost all shame? and all concern res¬ 
pecting the opinion of your neighbours ? 

Ramu~Lochunu. You have charged me with a great 
deal; hut why, I have yet to learn: you act like those 
who throw stones in the dark. 

Bholanathu* If I speak, can you understand ? Have 
you eyes to see ? A wise man can understand a hint; a 
stupid man requires a thing to be beaten into him ; and 
some are so stupid, that you must point to every thing 
before they can see it. 

Ramu-Lochunii. You are pleased to speak only by 
kind rebukes, but what you mean I cannot discover. 

BholanafhiL Are you not aware that you have a 
daughter at home unmarried ? At seven or eight, people 
marry their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastrQ : that period is long since gone; she is now 
thirteen or fourteen years old, and is very tall and lusty, 
resembling a married woman of thirty, I hear, also, that 
your neighbours are whispering things to your disadvan¬ 
tage ; and those who are more bold, speak out; with 
astonishment, they say among themselves, How can that 
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family eat I heir rice with corn fort, and sleep with satisfac¬ 
tion, while such a disreputable thing- exists among them ? 
At present they are exposed to shame, and their deceased 
friends are suffering through their retaining a girl from 
marriage beyond the period which nature has prescribed. 
All this X hear, and, as a relation, am blamed, and there¬ 
fore X speak, 

MmriiuLochiinu. You need not, Sir, urge me to this— 
I am myself so uneasy, that 1 cannot sleep. What can I 
do ? X am helpless. This must be done, but it is not in 
the power of my hands : birth, marriage, and death are 
all under the direction of the gods ; can any one say, when 
they will happen ? When the flower blows, the fragrance 
will be perceived. This is work that cannot be pushed. 
Proposals have been received from many places; but these 
things require to be well weighed ; we want a young man 
who is a kooleenff, of a religious family, rich, honourable, 
handsome, and clever. If the bridegroom be faulty, all 
will go wrong. I cannot put a string round the neck of 
my daughter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, 
calling the ghtUifkits, and well arranging every thing, this 
business shall be brought to a close. At present, Sir, how¬ 
ever, [ must put this burden on my head, and leave it 
there ; my father is very ill; he has reached a great age; 
eighty or ninety years; two or three doctors attend him, 
and administer various medicines, which will involve me 
in an expense of one or two hundred roopees. X doubt 
whether he will return from this journey or not; me¬ 
dicines seem to take no effect, from which I learn, that it 
is all over; he eats nothing, except a little milk; as 
people say, u My bread is all expended so it is, I fear^ 
with him; he has eaten all he will do on earth. 
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Hholanafhu. See l Take care ! Take care ! This is 
the heaviest of all losses to a family* As long as we have 
not had to carry father and mother to the Ganges, all 
remains swell. Children are born to drive away danger 
from parents, and to secure their happiness alter death. 
Hitherto your father has carried your burden ; it is now 
your duty, now the evil day is come upon him, to become 
his servant. Those are our friends, who remain near us 
in danger and at death. He who does not assist a parent 
at these times, is his father’s ordure. (The# go to see the 
pld man.) 

Oil ! Rumu-Locbund l There is no hope of your father. 
Death has slept up all the doors, and is ready to secure 
bis prey. It is not adviseable to keep him any longer in 
the house ; you had better make the journey to the Ganges. 
Who can tell what will take place in the night, YuniiS 
has seized the locks of us all \ when he will carry us off, 
he wi II tell nobody: therefore while there is time, stop 
the sluices. 

v , 

Itamu-Lockanii. Ah! Sir, the burden has fallen upon 
rue all at once : my father used to manage every thing : 

X ate and walked about, I know nothing of what is best: 
you, Sir, are well versed in all these things: you have 
done these last offices for many ; having been once sick, 
fi man becomes a physician : let whatever is necessary be 
done, that I may not be blamed* 

Another ntighb$ur, Here is no need of hesitation ; the 
play is up with the old man; let him be carried to the 
Ganges, and there cause him to hear the Ramay unit; and, 
/according to circumstances, do the needful. This is not a 
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child, that its death should be the cause of sorrow; he is 
an old man; carry him with joy to the Ganges. 

Bholanat'hu to llmnu-Lochimu I hear, that your 
mother will go with the old man. 

JRamu-JLochunu. I hear so from the women, and indeed 
I expected it; for she was always with my father, and 
waited upon him with the greatest attention ; she spoke 
to me also, begging me to mind religion, and not be un¬ 
happy ; and then, as is usual, she took no further notice 
of worldly things. 

Bholanat'hu . Well, it will then be necessary to buy a 
new garment for her; some pitch, clarified butter, sandal¬ 
wood, parched rice, a few kourees, red lead, red thread, 
two bamboo levers,-- 

A ’village conference . 

Several head-men of the villoge. O Ramu-Lochtin 5 
have you done any thing respecting the offerings to your 
deceased father ? You know, that the offerings to a 
bramhfin cannot be delayed beyond ten days after his 
decease. How is it, that you seem so unprepared ? 

Ramu-Lochunu, I am not unconcerned about this; 
but you know, that after the death of a parent, a fast of 
three days is appointed ; on those days I was too sad to 
do any thing. The shraddhS of a father also, is a tre¬ 
mendous concern, an overwhelming expense; the whole 
care of this large family, like a mountain, is also fallen 
upon me; and in the house there is nothing but wailing 
for our loss. With all this, I am driven into a stateof 
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distraction. The clamorous expectations of my neighbours 
who are to be invited to partake of the funeral offerings, 
and (he dread of not discharging my duty to my deceased 
parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels*—-My father is gone—he placed me in your 
hands—you are to me wisdom, strength, contrivance, 
every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, 
let that be done; J fly ti-Krislinu-vundopadhyay u is present; 
he has obtained great honour in conducting these cere¬ 
monies; let him have the management, and then all will 
be brought to a happy termination* 

Juyu-Krishmt. Oh ! Ramu-Lochtmu; it will be of no 
use to spend our time in mere chit chat; this will do no 
good. In the first place, let us ascertain the root, and 
then we can adjust the branches ; the medicine must be 
regulated by the pulse; the duties by the quantity of 
goods* What is your own wish ? 

Ramu+Lochunu * Oh ! Sir I you see, pointing to the 
family, all these, after the shraddhu, are to be maintained, 
and three sons are to be married, and two daughters to 
be given to kooleenils, with large dowry. The master 
had a great name "for liberality ; strangers must be there¬ 
fore entertained, the poor fed, and the annual festivals of 
the god* kept up* In fact, my father was a holy man; he 
performed wonders by the merit of his religious services: 
but he Inid n » property ; he was like a pot which appeared 
to contain honey, but it was empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but 
it was dry. Be this as it may, however, if I sell every 
thing, the offerings must be presented; but I shall be 
glad it if .caii be brought within two or three thousand 
roopees : at this, I have in the house about one thousand ; 
where to obtain the other two, I know not; I must sell 
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the women's ornaments, the land, and must either beg or 
borrow* 

JM^u-Krishna* Oh ! my child, if this is your plan, we 
must retire; we cannot touch this business. People say, 
your father was worth 20 or 30,000 roopees, and you 
have two or three hundred bighas of land, a garden, house, 
&c. &c* Possessing all these riches, would you limit the 
expenses of the funeral offerings to two or three thousand 
roopees? Whatever may have been the amount of his 
property, however, if you expend no more, you will be 
reproached ; we ourselves shall proclaim your meanness* 
Besides, you did not labour to procure this property j you 
have hitherto lived upon it; it ivas your father’s; and 
now shall it not be employed for the repose o£ his soul J 
Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it yours? How¬ 
ever, if you are determined to act upon so niggardly a 
plan, you must seek some person who suits your purpose 
to direct the feast. I shall be reproached; people will 
lay the fault on me.—Addressing himself to one of the 
company, he says, Take your pen and paper, and make 
out an estimate. He does so, and it amounts to five 
thousand roopees. 

liamu-liQchunu . What! What! what are you doing ? 
5000 !—Will writing it on paper bring in the money t 
He who suffers, knows the pain* 

t Tuiju-Krhhmt. What has been settled by five persons, 
must be done* You must expend this sum. 

Mamu-Lochunu . Well, gentlemen, it must be as you 
say ; if there is no cow, we must milk the bull- 
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J ityu* Krishna, I have not made this estimate without 
knowing; your circumstances; you will not be hurt by 
(his expense. Consider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gifts to relations, and the bramhuns, and in 
presents on dismission : yon must invite all your relations 
in a direct line, as many as one hundred ; all your rela¬ 
tions by marriage, a hundred ; kooleeuti relations, one 
hundred; the heads of the cast, twenty-five; learned 
bramkfins, one hundred and twenty-five; also your parti¬ 
cular acquaintance, kayustlius, and persons of other 
casts. All these persons must he invited ; therefore pro¬ 
vide the articles necessary, and appoint some oiie to write 
the letters, and to invite the guests, 

Hetxoeen two persons returned from the ceremony of pr€~ 
senting offerings to the dead* 

Ramu-naCM* O ! Sebuku-ramu! How did the cere¬ 
mony at Ramu-mohunu-choudhooree’s pass over ? What 
company was there? In what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 

Sib&kii-ramii- There was a large company, it is true, 
but Ramtj-mohunn did not obtain much honour by it: 
the guests were dissatisfied. 

Ramu-initl}u. Well, let us hear. Who was there? 

Scbuku-ramu, Many learned bramhiins were present, 
as Jugu iinal’h u-turkij-punchaniinii, Ghiin fishy a m ii-sarv- 
vtf-bhoumu, and K ana ee-nayu-vach lisp Q tee, of T rive nee; 
Shu n kil r fi-t u rk ¥1 - vageesh fi, Kant Q-vidyalu nka r u, an d 
Ramil-dasfi-siddhantfi^pGiKfhanfinu, of Nttdeeya; Duo- 
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lalu^fiiku-vageeshu, of Satgache ; Bulfiramfi-tfirkfi- 
bhooshfinfij of Koomarfi-hfittfi, &c. &e> 

JBmB-nat'W* Did those p Audits enter into any dis¬ 
cussion of the difficult points of the shastrus. 

ScbUku^Td 7 n&n Yes* A disciple of Doolalil-turku- 
vageeshu asked Jagrinnatlmdurku-punchanuiiii, the 
meaning of a part of the Koosoo-manjfilee : he attempted 
to explain the passage, but the other not understanding 
him, Shunkurd-turkd-vagceshh began to explain it, when 
a violent dispute commenced, and these two pAudits at¬ 
tacked each other like two tigers. Nothing but Hear, 
Hear, Hear, was uttered, while they laid hold of each 
other’s hands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain a hear¬ 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, till the other pundits 
interfered, and produced a reconciliation. 

Ttomu-nafhu. How did he entertain the bra mh fins ? 
How many relations were present; and how did he dis¬ 
miss the guests ? 

S6bu Icu-ramu. The allowance to the bramhfins was 
ample J Five or six hundred of his own cast were feasted; 
these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice. He dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none 
went away thoroughly pleased. He gave among the 
poor a very large sum : I have heard, that there were not 
less than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to each 
poor bramh fin two roopees, and to shoodrfis a roopee 
each. 

y The bramhuns, on these occasions, have an allowance of rice, oil, 
fbr their dinners, instead of cooked food ; each oue cooks for himself. , 
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In the midst of the shaddhii, while the poor were wait¬ 
ing about the house to be dismissed, no less than three 
women were delivered in the open air* Rainihmohfinft 
bore all the expenses usual on these occasions, and gave 
the mothers three or four roopees each* Two sick men, 
who came for alms, died during the feast* Some persons 
eluded the inspection of the door-keepers, and went into 
the yard repeatedly, and received the allowance several 
times over. 

Between two Hindoos just returned from the festival of 
Hoorga * 

KrishnS. Ramu-dasu J The feastjat Rajecvu-mookhooj- 
ya’s last night was very excellent—was it not ? 

Ramu'dasti. What was the expense, think you ? 

Krishna, A thousand roopees. 

Ramii-dasti. What! It did not amount to seven hun¬ 
dred* 

Krishna * Not more than seven hundred ! The sweet¬ 
meats amounted to ten muns f there were also fifteen 

mans of curds; three of clarified butter; four of Hour* 

7 

thirty of rice; fire of oil; half a mun of wax candles; 
three muns of milk; garments to the amount of sixty 
roopees; ornaments presented to the image, valued at 
eighty roopees; brass, and other utensils, valued at fifty 
roopees; the image cost thirty roopees; the singers took 
away one hundred and fifty; the musicians thirty; the 


1 Eight liumlred lbs. 
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bloody sacrifices of buffalos, rams, and goats, fifty ; the 
fees to the officiating priests, twenty-five ; fruit, roots, and 
other things from the market, fifty; fish, fifteen ; beds, 
twenty-five roopees; and other things without number. 
Would not all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

Ramu-dasu. Well, there might be as much as that 
expended ; but there ought to have been more sweet¬ 
meats; and the food was neither good nor sufficient: 
many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained nothing 
to eat* 

Krishna. It might be so—but was not the image 
beautiful ? 

Ramu-dasu . Beautiful! the pupil of the eye, instead 
of being in the middle, was stuck at the top; the awning 
over the head appeared to be falling down, and the whole 
image was more like a picture tlmn a proper image. 
Besides, Mohfin, the blacksmith, did not cut off the buf¬ 
falo’s head at one stroke : that was a great blemish in the 
festival. 

Krishna . ^ ou seem to have gone to the festival only 

to find fault What did you think of the illuminations ; 
and the assembly, was it not a grand one ? 

Ramu-dasu* Yes, yes; these passed off very well; 
but the officiating bramhiin was a most stupid fellow : he 
was obliged to be told all the prayers, and could go on 
with nothing without a prompter. 

Krishna. Did you take notice of the songs? How at¬ 
tentive the hearers were! How astonishingly well the 
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song respecting Doorga was sung, exactly as if Hitroc- 
t’hakoor had done it. All the sounds in the tune respect¬ 
ing Krishnn too were new, and it was exactly like the lan¬ 
guage of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, I confess, were rather low and mean. 

Between a voisfmuvu and a disciple of the female deities, 

ashaldu. 

Shaldu. O Voishmlvd t’hakoor. You were at the 
festival at Ugrff-dweepfi. What number of people might 
there be ? 

Voishnuvu. There was a very large assembly; not 
fewer than a lack (100,000). 

Shaldu. Did they all see T’hakoor-Gopee-nat’hu ? a 
and what did each give ? b 

Voishnuvu. Some gave one ana ; c some two, and the 
rich much more, each according- to his ability. 

- Shaldu. AY ell. What did it cost yon ? I suppose you 
had a company, whom you entertained.* 1 

Voishnuvu. It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 

Shaldu. Why did you expend all this money ? What 
is Ghoshil-t’hakoor to you ? 

51 The image. k It is usual for the relations (though poor) of the per- 
son who has a festival at his house, and far rich men* who come to bovv to 
the image, to cast some money at the feet of tlie image, and then prostrate 
themselves belore it* 

* Two-pence. i R 'cli men, at this festival, entertain companies of 
voishnuvug two days together, in honour of GhoshS-fhakoor, to whose 
manes the rice is presented by the god of the place, Gopee-iiafM. 
von. hi. t 
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Voishnuvu. All the ghosais entertain people at this 
time; and it is what we ought to do. 

Shaldu. What benefit will there be in feeding a par¬ 
cel of women.* Why not entertain brarahfins ? 

Voishnuvu. You bramhuns cannot bear to see any one 
honoured or feasted except yourselves. You can converse 
on nothing without reproaching others. Where is the 
benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits? 

Skaktu. No doubt, your ChoitilnyU and Nityandndu, 
the two brothers, whom you foolishly consider as incarna¬ 
tions of Krishnii and Gitliiramu, will do every thing for 
you, as Hosiin and llosain, the two Musulman brothers, 
do for their followers. 

Voishnuvu. And—as your Hatishoorer-ma f will do for 
you, a parcel of druukards and eaters of hogs’ flesh.* 

Respecting an absent person, who neglects the ceremonies 

of religion. 

Voikoont'hu. How is Ramu-churunu ? I suppose he 
is becoming rich very fast. 

Ramu-juyu. Yes. He brings his money home and 

* Female mendicants of loose character* called Yoislmuvces, 

f A name of abuse given to Doorga* as the mother of Gtiit&M, who has 
ati elephant's bead i hatee, elephant ; sooiii, the elephant's trunk; ma, 
mother, 

* The bramhCLUs aud regular Hindoos despise the voishndviis, as an up¬ 
start sect* whose system is a departure from the old one 5 and the ToishnO- 
vus* on the other hand* reproach the shaktti*j because some of this sect eat 
flesh and drink spirits. 
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buries it, or lets it out to usury, at an ana per month on 
the roopee.' 1 He spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives ; he neglects the prescribed offerings to the 
manes ot his ancestors, and never entertains bramhflns, 
or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites as 
few as possible. 

f oilcoont hu. I have heard, that his sons are very 
loose in their conduct; that all their married neighbours 
are alarmed for the chastity of their wives; and that 
these sons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and 
almost all the daily duties of bramhiins. 

Ramu-juyu. It is but too true: this is the case, not 
only with his sons, but with great numbers of young 
people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, 
as Junhoo swallowed Gunga in her descent from heaven, 
the kalee-yoogu is swallowing up all the religion that is 
left amongst us. 

On rejecting a person , and restoring Mm again to 
his cast. 

At an assembly of the villagers. Kanaee. O Ramu- 
Rayu ! you are the head man of the village: it is there¬ 
fore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing: 
we can no longer have intercourse with Hnlfidhuru- 
chfikrfiburttee. 

Ramu-Rayu. Why ? 

Kanaee. Y ou, Sir, know what took place formerly : at 


k More than 35 per cent, 
T 2 
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present he has a mistress, the daughter of a washerman: 
for some time past, nobody has visited him, but he goes 
and eats every where.—Now, we hear, that they have 
destroyed the child in the womb—and the noise of this is 
gone over all the village. With such a person therefore 
we cannot eat. 

Ram&-Ray&. If this is true, it is very bad ; and 
nobody can have intercourse with him; but let him be 
called. 

Ilulitdhuru arrives, and says to Ramil-Raya, Why 
have you called me, Sir ? 

Ramil-Ray u. Why ?—You know, that for a long time 
back, you have been in a disorderly way : nobody has 
visited you ; but through my influence your friends did 
not wholly discard you. Now, I hear, that you have 
been guilty of destroying your illegitimate child in the 
womb: you have broken down the fence, and gone into 
forbidden ground: and your friends have now utterly 
renounced you .—He goes away very sad. 

[After two years, during which time Iluludliiiru had 
solicited forgiveness by the most humiliating intreaties, 
he again appears before the village council.] 

Ramu-Rayu, addressing the villagers assembled, says, 
O Sirs 1 may I be heard ? They reply, what commands. 
Sir. 

Ramu-Rayu. You are all assembled : here is a person 
without a friend; he lays hold of your feet. If ten per¬ 
sons decide on a question, the authority of ten makes 
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even that which is wrong, right; and the strength often 
united becomes that of a lion. You see this man, cast 
off by you tor many days; he has endured misery equal 
to his sin ; and he comes to me with his distress con¬ 
tinually, whether I am sitting, eating, or sleeping. I 
have told him to solicit pardon from door to door: and 
that against your will I can do nothing. He says, * God 
is now on my left; I cannot shew my Face, and nobody 
speaks a kind word to me/ He knows that you respect 
me, and therefore he comes to me* Whatever may have 
been his fault formerly, let that go; he is now very 
anxious to be restored ; and he is now afraid of incurring 
your displeasure: you will do well, therefore, to shew 
him favour* 

One of the company* Favour! How can that be, 
Ramil-Rayii! Do you mean to receive him back, or his 
concubine ? 1 suppose, you, Sir, have before this be¬ 

stowed your favours on the concubine- Do you wish us 
all to become Musflhnans ? Well—you are at the head 
of the village—all respect you—nobody will run back if 
you advance; let the wedding feast be kepi at your 
house. 

Another, Dismiss this filthy subject; let us repeat the 
name of God, and something good will come on it* 
Besides, how can you go into this business; he was 
warned by a thousand persons not to go into this connec¬ 
tion* Day and night he* staid at this woman’s ; and I 
suppose he has eaten with her; what should hinder? 
And now you hear of an abortion ; and this has been pro¬ 
claimed as by the sound of the drum. True, he is a very 
proper subject for favour; two or three others in the vil¬ 
lage are anxious to follow his footsteps. But you, Sir, 
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can do every thing; you can kill, and then cook, what 
you please; hut we are poor people; we cannot. If I 
could do this, I might have taken a gift the other day, 
and have sat down with the Musulmans. 

Another. Oh ! friend, don’t forbid it—let the thirty- 
six casts all eat together. 

Ramu-Rayu (to himself). I suppose then, HfiludhQ- 
rii’s sin is still upon him; for if ten persons are not well 
disposed towards him, it seems that God is still angry 
with him. To the villagers. Do you intend then, Sirs, 
to pursue this man to death ? When we come into the 
world, every one does good and evil, and sometimes a 
person foils into a snare ; but you have already punished 
this culprit as tar as possible t for two years he has been 
enduring every sort of misery, lying in his house as a 
corpse.— If hispering to Huludhiiru , and advising him to 
put his garment round his neclc y and fall at their feel-— 

HulddhiirB dots so, and Ram it-Rat/it continues, See, 
Gentlemen, would you tread on the dead ? Is there any 
thing left to punish? However, do as you like, if you 
wish to destroy him, do so—and if you wish to save, he is 
in your hands. I will only add one word, For my sake, 
forgive him—bestow this alms on me. 

One of the village. Sir, your words are irresistible. 
Well—a bramhiin has fallen—it is right to pity the mise¬ 
rable ; but if it is beyond our power ? We can lift a hun¬ 
dred weight, but we cannot raise a ton. We can stop 
one mouth, but how shall we slop a thousand ? 

Ramu-Ray it . Gentlemen, I only want your consent— 
and then, I will manage all the rest: you know, that 
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money can do all things; only pardon the culprit, and 
two or three of us will see what he is worthy and examine 
how every thing can be brought about. 

They consent , and the assembly breaks up, [Sometimes, 
when the persons who have been bribed to consent, are 
called to eat with the culprit, they hang hack, complain¬ 
ing that the money has been unequally distributed; they 
i eproach the culprit, and the food he has prepared, and 
at last go into the measure with much disgust,’ and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored,] 



SECT- VI.— Specimens of Letters . 

!§n5t$fe "km j_j 

fife’s H .artf^r 3zjRt?r " fiaiitu t 

^3Tl 3T^t 5< tnRl ^1^3 

^^rrf^rul j 

$$$\ bs 

Translation . 

Shree Shrec Hilree. My Preserver. 

I, Ram-Moh un-devQ-shurmfinif, who am supported by 
thee, wkh respect make this request: On Friday, (he 17th 
of Ashwinii, will be the dewy season festival. You will 
please to come to the house in Calcutta, and see the 
image, and partake of the offerings, three days. By this 
letter I invite you. Ihis. 14th Ashwinii, 

r 4 
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Letter from a Mother to heir son. 

• f 

Shree Shree Kama. My Protector. 

To the fortunate Huree^mPhu-bundopadhyayu, my 
son, more beloved than my own life. Long life to thee- 
To thee X write as follows : 

The highest of blessings, yea let a multitude of such 
blessings rest on you. More particularly; I ain happy 
in always thinking of your prosperity. I received your 
letter, and am become acquainted with its contents- I 
received one hundred roopees which you sent by Ram- 
Mohun-senii; and have expended it in the manner di¬ 
rected, as you will perceive. 

You write, that your employer does not give you leave 
to be absent, and that therefore you cannot come to be 
present at the festival of Shree Shree Eeshwuree, 1 This 
is very strange. It is now almost three years since you 
went from home. You are my only son ; I am constantly 
full of a nxiety to see you ; therefore you must peak to 
your employer, that he may without fail permit you to 
come to the festival, otherwise, before the festival, I shall 
come all the way to see you. What more shall I write ? 

The Answer* 

Shree Shree Doorga, 

I Hdree-naPhu-devu sburmfmd, your servant, bowing 
innumerable times, respectfully write. Through your 

The goddess Doorga is here understood* though Eeshwuree signifies 
merely a goddess. 1 
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blessing, my present and future happiness are secure, 
I received your letter, and am become acquainted with the 
particulars; but you do not write what things- are pre¬ 
pared for the worship ofShree Shree Esshwfirce : please 
to order them to be written. You write, that unless I 
come to the festival, you will come even thus far to see me* 
What can I do My employer does not grant me leave to 
come; he is a very wicked fellow: he drinks spirits. I 
dare not repeatedly ask him for leave of absence; who 
knows but he may be angry? Therefore I write. Be 
not on any account anxious about me. I am well in 
every respect, As soon as I get leave, I will hasten home. 
This. 

Directions upon the above three letters. —1. To my sup¬ 
porter Itumu-churunu-bundyopadhyayu Milhashilyu’s ex¬ 
cellent feet, I write this, 2. To the fortunate Huree- 
nat’hQ-biSndyopadliyaytij my son, more beloved than my 
own life. Long life to thee. To thee I write as follows. 
3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shre^-Mutee* 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of §hree. 

The Hindoos write with a reed, k and hold their pen 
with the whole grasp of the hand. They seldom use 
a seal for their letters, but write, on the folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy ; 
that is, they make certain signs, which are known to in¬ 
dicate the seven seas, ijie four vddiis, and the sun and 
moooj by the names of all which, each person into whose 
hands the letters comes is bound, as by an oat.i, not to 
violate its contents —Before the entrance of Europeans 
into India, there was no post: letters, &c. were always 
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sent to a distance by private messengers. The native 
merchants are, however, now very glad to avail themsel ves 
of the post, by which mercantile transactions are so 
exceedingly facilitated* 


SECT. VII .—Specimens of Songs. 

THE songs of the Hindoos, sung at religious festivals, 
and even by individuals on boats and in the streets, are 
intolerably offensive to a modest person- When em¬ 
ployed about the most trifling concerns, as, to drag along 
a piece of timber, or any other bulky substance, they ani¬ 
mate each other by vociferating certain sounds, some 
of which are disgustingly obscene*—I give a specimen of 
one or two of their most innocent songs, as exhibiting a 
part of their public manners* 

-By a disappointed Worshipper; addressed to Doorga. 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain. 

To what extent, G Ma ! l wilt thou shew thy father’s 
qualities ; m 

O Ma ! thou art the wife of the easily-pleased (Shivu ;) 
Thou art merciful—the destroyer of fear— 

Thy name is Tara, n why art thou then so cruel to thy dis¬ 
ciples ? 

O Ma ! Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, 
and givest it sorrow. 

Being a mother, how canst thou be so cruel! 

1 Ma, Mother. m Doorga iaconsidered as the daughter of the aoun* 
laia Himaliiyu. HIratt signifies cold* ■ Tara, saviour. 
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Looking' with thy compassionate eyes* give wisdom and 
holiness to thy forlorn (one *) 

Loosing me from the bonds of tins world, save. 

Anothw') by a forsaken Mislrcss. 

In this unlawful love my heart is burnt to ashes; 

Sweet in the mouth, but hollow like a cucumber. 

Giving me the moon in my hand, 0 only sorrow surrounds 
me. 

As the end approaches, sorrow increases; seeing and 
hearing, I am become deranged. 

Chorus . In this unlawful love, &c. 

Another , by a Cover to Ms Mistress . 

Why, full of wrath, do you not examine ? 

Why, my beloved, do you dishonour me ? 

If you are out of my sight tor a minute, 

I die of grief; I consider this minute one hundred yoogusJ 1 
As the bird Chat dial sips no water but that of the clouds, 
And without this water dies—so am I towards thee. 

Chorus „ Why, full of wrath, &c. 

Another . Krishnu and the Milk-maids . 

He, on whose feet Brumha meditates, and worships 
with the water-lily; he who is the riches of Golukii,*! the 
milk-maids of Vriiju seek as a cow-herd. 

0 The meaning of this is, I thought I had obtained something wonderful* 
but I am overwhelmed in disappointment. 

* The fiutyu yoogu was 1*728*000 years. 

* Goluku is the heaven of Kristin ft. 
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Oh.l beloved Radha ! for this fault thou wilt lose the 
flute-playing (KrishnS), Ye foolish milk-maids ; ye know 
him not* Burning with the pains of absence, and reduced 
to distress, you will wander up and down, weeping for 
your beloved Gov hid il (Krishna.) 

See ! He whose excellencies excite Narudu, overcome, 
with love, to sing; ShivG to dance: Doorga to clap her 
hands* Ntlndee to beat his cheeks ; r the tyger skin to 
fell from ShiviPs back, and at hearing the sound of whose 
name, Huree, Huree, the top of Koilasu trembles;—(this 
Krishnu) the milk-maids of Vrhjn call, day and night, the 
butter-stealer* 1 — Chorus* Oh ! beloved Rad ha ! for this 
fault, &e- 

O beloved ! (Radha), that Krishnfi, the mark of whose 
foot is impressed on millions of holy places, as Guy a, 
Gfinga, &e ; from the hairs of whose body, Indrii, YdmG, 
Sagflni, Prit’hiveO,* &c* arose; and the worship of whom, 
the gods, descending in chariots, perform with fasting; 
this KrishnB, to appease thy anger, thou causedst to fall at 
thy feet 13 in the wilderness of Nifeoonja. Chorus . Oh t 
beloved Rad ha 1 for this fault, &e* 

Bhroovft, the nioonee, became a yogee, to obtain the 
dust of his feet, who came and laid hold of thine; he whom 
Bruniha and all the gods desire, is in thy eyes a common 
man* Hear, O beloved, he, putting his garment over his 
neck, spoke to thee with sweet words- Thou knevvest 
him not; but thou wilt know at last, 

r A sound of joy produced by*striking the cheek with the thumb. 

‘ Krishnu is charged with stealing butter from the houses of the milk-men* 
when a boy. 1 The earth, 

u On one occasion, KHslmu fell at RadbtVs fwt r> remove her jealousy. 
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Chorus . Oh t beloved Rad Ski ! for this fault, &c. 


Musical Instruments . The following are the names of 
those used among the Hindoos:—Dhold, a drum, used at 
all the Hindoo festivals.—Kara, another kind of drum, 
broad at one end, and narrow at the other, Dhak, a 
double drum. Jorftghaee, a small and large drum joined 
together, Daraama, a large kettle-drum. Nagara, a 
small kettle-drum. Jtiyudhak, a drum used in the march 
of an army to battle, or after a victory, JSgfldoombKru* 
a tabor suspended from the neck, upon which the per¬ 
former plays while dancing, Tasa, a drum, or rather a 
skin fastened to a metal pan. Dumptl, a hand drum; or 
skin, fastened to a wooden hoop. Mridungu, and Na~ 
diilu, drums formed like barrels, Dholuku, another kind 
of drum. Tuvalu, a tabor, having the skin fastened on 
an earthen pot or a piece of wood. Dara, a tabor, 
like the Duinpu, but smaller, with the skin fastened 
on an earthen pot. Kangsyu, a cymbal, Kansee, 
a small cymbal. Khiinjuree, a small tabor, used by 
the mendicant voiragees, while singing the praises of 
Kristian. Juluturungu : seven metal cups, of different 
sizes, filled with water, and beaten witli thin sticks, com¬ 
pose tins instrument. Swunl-mungulu, a number of 
reeds joined together, and beaten with the fingers, Khrih 
tula, four thin stones, two held in each hand, and beaten 
together. KhtrmQk, an instrument like an hour glass, 
with leather above and below, beaten with the fingers, 
ToSree, a trumpet. Yank, a French horn. Riinfisbinga, 
a brass horn, like the horn of a buffalo. Bhorfingd, 
a straight s trumpet.—Sanaee, a hautboy : the body Is 
sometimes part of a bamboo—Yungshee, a kind of flute, 
Morchungu and Lupheree, instruments resembling 
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Jew's’-harps. Setara, and Tumhodra, instruments with 
three strings, played with the fingers. Dotara, a similar 
instrument with two strings. Sharingee, the Indian vio¬ 
lin. Sharinda, another sort. Pinakfi, a stringed instru¬ 
ment like a bow, having a dried gourd fastened at each 
end, the mouths covered with skins. The performer has 
in his hand another gourd, with which he produces the 
sounds. Kupiiasu, an instrument composed of a stringed 
board resting on two excavated gourds. The sounds are 
produced by the fore-finger, on which is fixed a thing like 
a thimble. Veena, a lute. Trinuntree, another kind of 
lute with three strings. Sfiptfiswfira, a lute with seven 
strings. i 

The Hindoos have various instruments for beating time, 
that their vocal and instrumental music may harmonize. 



SECT. VIII .—Pantomimical Entertainments. 

IN different parts of the year, but especially in the 
months Jyoisht’hu, Asharu, Shravunfi, Bhadrif, ami 
Ashwinfi, assemblies are formed in the night, to see the 
pantomimes called Yatra, which refer to the histories of 
Krishnfi, Ramil, Sliivu, and Doorga. 

I just mention the names of a few of those which relate 
to the history of Krishnfi : Manu-bbfingu, or the removing 
of Radha’s jealousy.—Kfilfinkfi-hhunjfinu, the removal of 
Rhadha’s disgrace for cohabiting with Krishnfi.—Podtfina- 
bfidhfi, the destruction of a female titan, sent by Kfingsu 
to destroy Krishnfi.—Prfilnmbfi-bfidhu, the destruction of 
Prulumbfi, another titan sent byKungsfi against Krishnfi.— 
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Danu-khundu, certain tricks of Krishna with the milk¬ 
maids.—Nouka-khundu, Krishna and the milk-maids 
going upon the water in pleasure boats.—Bustru-huruna, 
Krishna running away with the clothes of the milk-maids 
white they are bathing.—KaHyii-dumurm, the killing of a 
great serpent by Krishnu.—Ukrodru-sunghadu, the journey 
of Krishnu to Mht'hoora.—Dootee-sungbadu, Radha 1 s in¬ 
viting Krishna to come back to her to. Yrinda-vfmiL— 
Yukasooru-biidhu, Krishna’s destroying Vuku, a titan.— 
liasu, Krishna's play with the milk-maids in the woods 
of Trinda-vtinil.—Yttmnilyatra, the history of Krishnu’s 
birth.—Kiiiigsu-bddhu, or the slaying of K lings a.— 
Grosht’hu yatra, the childish play of Krishnu with the 
children of the milk-men.—Radhika-raja; Radha, with all 
sorts of officers about her as a sovereign princess. 

The entertainment called Manu-bltungu is founded on 
a story, the meaning of which is as follows : Radha sent 
for Krishnu to meet her in the forest of Nikoonju; but 
as he was going, another of his mistresses met him, and 
detained him till morning. Early the next day, Krishml 
went to Radha, but she, full of jealousy, would not speak 
to him, and ordered him to be driven away. Krishnu was 
very uneasy, and sent people to conciliate her, but in 
vain. At length, lie assumed the form of Shivti, and, as 
a mendicant yogee, Ins body covered with ashes, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating drugs, &c, went to beg, at the 
house of Ayfinfi-Ghoshu, Radha’s husband. AyiSniFs 
mother offered him something, but he refused to receive 
the alms from her hands, saying, he would receive alms 
only from the virtuous. Ayfinu’s two sisters were equally 
unacceptable ; but, he would take it from Radha. Radha 
came, and told him to ask for what he would, and she 
would give it him. He said, he wished for no other alms 
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than that she would be reconciled to Krishntl. In this 
way Hadha’s jealousy was removed. 

The following introductory scenes occur in every yatra 
respecting Krishuu: Eight or ten boys are fancifully 
dressed, to represent Krishuu, Radha, Ndndu-Ghoshii, 
Buluramu, Yflshoda, Shree-damu, Soobutu, Nariidu, 
Vyasfi-devQ, &c. These boys repair to the place prepared 
for the yatra, and begin to dance, while different instru¬ 
ments of music are played. After they have danced about 
an hour, they sit down, when the person who represents 
Narttdfi appears, dressed in a droll manner, with a fiddle 
in his hand; playing on which, he continues to dance and 
sing, for some time. At last he calls his servant Yyasii- 
devii; after calling twenty times, he gives him no answer ; 
but at length he arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, 
carried on the shoulders of two men ; and, making certain 
indecent gestures, as if he were dancing, he falls, first on 
one side, and then on the other. He next dismounts, and 
sings droll songs, or rather some unmeaning jargon, which, 
however, makes the multitude laugh. Narudu again calls 
him several times; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half 
song, half jest, pretends not to hear. Narudu now gives 
hiiii a slap ; but lie, as though he felt it not, asks the mul¬ 
titude if some one is beating another, as he heard the 
sound of slaps. The multitude at last tell him, that 
Narudu calls him, when he makes some foolish answer; 
but at length lie and Narudu come together, and the latter 
him where he has been, upon which some low con¬ 
versation takes place, like that of two mountebanks on a 
stage in England. When this is ended, Narudu tells his 
man to call Krishuu, and he goes to one side of thccrowd, 
and begins to talk with the person who personates the god, 
telling him, that Narildii wishes to see him. As soon as 
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be appears;, NarQdii prostrates himself before him, and, 
rising, passes some compliments on Krishna. Five or six 
persons, preceded by a head singer, then make their ap¬ 
pearance, and in a song recite the particulars of the enter¬ 
tainment; after which Nariidu and Krishnii dance, to 
which Narfldii adds a song, and then retires. The next 
scene exhibits Khrishntt and his mistresses, singing to¬ 
gether. The meaning of one of these songs is, that the 
women, though they love Krishna to distraction, and 
though (heir very existence depends upon seeing him, 
cannot obtain an interview, on account of the difficulties 
thrown in the way by their husbands, friends, &c. The 
closing scene of the interlude opens with the appearance 
of an old woman, bent double with age, with kourees 
stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair painted white. 
She begins to dance and sing, and calls to her a person 
named Rut tin G, a female about forty, with her face blacked, 
wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, a filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her hand. 
Ibis woman, thus attired, begins to dance, which is con¬ 
tinued till the old woman asks her if she will go to Mu- 
t 1 boor a market. She says, No : I am the daughter of a 
great man; I have other things to mind. Do you think I 
can go to Mut’hoora market? After some talk of this 
kind, they go aside, and the boys in fanciful dresses again 
sing and dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment; and when this 
happens to be what is called Manii-bhungu, a number of 
performers represent the different persons whose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversa- 
tions take place, which are partly recited in song : Radha 
is assisted by several females, and Krishnii by his com-' 
panions. 

vol. ni. u 
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Very frequently a yatra is prolonged till near morning. 
Flambeaus, and other artificial lights, are used. The 
spectators are affected with grief and joy to as great a 
degree as those who behold the tragedies and comedies of 
the .English stage. When a wealthy spectator is pleased, 
he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated per- 
ibrmer. Sometimes one person, at his own expense, hires 
the performers, and has the farce on his own premises; 
at other times, several persons join, and continue these 
entertainments for a month together, and expend as much 
as one, two, or even four hundred roopees. The whole 
village assembles. 

By these yatras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo 
gods become very widely circulated, and rivetted on the 
minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a strong 
interest in the system which thus inflames the passions. 
The scenes are often very indecent, and the whole, by ex¬ 
citing a kind of enthusiasm in the cause of licentiousness, 
produces a dreadful effect on the morals of the spectators, 
both young and old. The entertainments which relate to 
the lascivious Krishnu are most popular, and draw together 
the greatest crowds; while those which are taken from 
the histories of Ramil and Doorga, excite much less atten¬ 
tion. To this is to be added an other la men table tact, that 
the sight ot these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious: indeed the Hindoo flatters 
himself, when he retires from these scenes, inflamed with 
lust, that he has been doing something that will promote 
his final blessedness : having heard the names and actions 
of the gods repeated, he is assured he has been doing a 
meritorious action, although his own mind, and the minds 
of his wife and children, have been dreadfully poisoned 
with brutal and obscene images. 
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SECT. IX .—Of Deaths, Funeral Ceremonies, 

WHEN a person is on the point of death, his relations 
carry him on his bed, or on a litter, to the Ganges. This 
litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, and 
slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many miles to 
the river ;* and this practice is often attended with very 
cruel circumstances: a person, in his last agonies, is 
dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the 
coldest or the hottest weather, from whatever distance, to 
the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, in the open 
air, day and night, till he expires/ 

When a person is brought down to the river side, if he 
is able to see liis friends, they go to him. One of them, 
perhaps, addresses a few words to him : “ O Khooru ! s 
do you know me?” tc Yes I do.” w How are you?” 
“ I am well. What need is there that I should stay here, 
ifGrlnga will butgive me a place .”— <( True, Khooru, that 
is all that’s left now.” If the dying man is speaking to a 
superior, he says— 1£( Through your blessing, let me go to 
Gunga if to an inferior, he says , (( Pray for me, that 
Giinga may receive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of 
his worldly troubles : “ One thing respecting which I am 
uneasy is, I have not given in marriage my two daughters: 

x The Hindoo ferrymen make persons pay a very high price for carrying 
dead ho dies across rivers on their way to the Ganges. 

Y I have heard Mnstilman boatmen, who are not the most tender-hearted 
creatures in the worlds reproach the Hindoos on these occasions with great 
vehemence* 

z Khoorii signifies uncle* The Hindoos call one another by the names of 
relations> though there is no relationship^ When two neighbours meet, the 
elder addresses the younger by the name of brother. A younger addresses 
an elder by the names uncle, elder brother, or grand-father's brother [t*ha¬ 
le oor-dad a) , 
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here are also five children for whom I have not been able 
to provide—nor is there so much as ten roopees for my 
funeral offeringsbut you are here; do you contrive 
that my family may not remain unclean* for want of the 
means of performing these last rites ; and see that these 
two daughters are married to the children of good men,” 
The other replies, u Oh! Khooril! put away these 
thoughts : repeat the names of the gods.” Some other 
person says, cc Oh! KhoorQ ! Khooree h wishes to come 
and see you : what say you ?” He makes a sign for her 
to come; or, he says, cc I am going—what can she do ? 
Here are people to wait upon me: she will only increase 
grief” Some one again addresses him : Oh l Khoorft ! 
perforin YoitQrunee*” c He consents ; when the ceremony 
is performed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side 
of the river, a number of ceremonies are performed for 
the good of his soul: the shalugramu is brought, and 
shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it se¬ 
veral times; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, 
brass vessels, money, &c* are offered to Vishnoo, and gi¬ 
ven to the bra mb tins; parts of different pooranus are 
read ; the bramhftns are feasted, &c* 

While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man 
of some property, he directs a relation, or particular 
friend, to send some one to Giiya, to perform the funeral 

* The members of a family remain unclear and are cut off from all hopes 
after death, till this ceremony is performed, 

b Khooree, aunt, 

c That is, perform the ceremonies for securing a passage across the river 
of death* These ceremonies consist of certain gifts to Vishnoo, as a cow, 
or the value of a cow; or the commutation of this, a trifling sum in kou- 
leci. Bice, clarified butter, are also offered to Vishnoo* 
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rites in his name. Fitly roopees are often expended, 
sometimes thousands, in this work of extricating the soul 
from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, perhaps, 
one hundred roopees to be given to his spiritual guide, 
and if there should be any ornaments on the hands, &c. 
of his wife, he gives part of them to his spiritual guide. 
He directs a large sum to be spent in the funeral rites at 
home ; and he gives a small lot of land, and a few roopees, 
to some bramhttn, to offer worship daily to the lingu in a 
temple which he has built. If the person is a sboodrtt, he 
gives a legacy to the bramhun whom he has called the 
son of his aims/ 1 He also directs the division of his pro¬ 
perty among his children, making a separate allowance 
for the widow,—According to the Hindoo law, the sons 
have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few 
years ago, by a dying bramhun of Senunpore to his elder 
brother ; u I have bought a piece of land by the side of 
the Ganges ; you will take care that a flight of steps may 
be built f and if my widow should survive, you will che- 

4 A young bramhun adopted by a shbodrii, but not taken to bis bouse. 

*■ It is considered as an act of great merit, thus to assist persons in coining 
to bat lie u\ the Ganges ; these flights of steps are therefore very numerous in 
great towns and their precincts. For many miles up the river, from Cal¬ 
cutta, innumerable flights of these steps are erected, up and down which the 
inhabitants are seen ascending and descending continually, but especially 
mornings and evenings at the time of bathing. Below the steps, crowds of 
men, women, and children, of all casts, bathe, aud perform those daily cere¬ 
monies of their religion which are connected with ablutions. Seeing the 
Hindoos, at these times, it might he imagined, that they were a very devout 
race; some, with their eyes dosed, are meditating on the form of Shiva, or 
their guardian deity; others, with raised hands, are worshipping the rising 
or setting sun ; others are pouring out water to their deceased ancestors, 
and repeating certain forms of praise or prayer; others are washing their 
poita, &c. Most of them, however, manifest great inattention while per¬ 
il 3 
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rish her/ Ttvo daughters, very young, will be left; you 
will see that they are provided with every thing necessary, 
and give them in marriage to kooleenS brarolmns give 
to each a house, ornaments according to custom ; a thou¬ 
sand roopees ready money, a little land, &c. You will 
also perform the different ceremonies 51 as usual.” 

forming these ceremonies* The bathers go into the water with a cloth round 
their loins; when up to the breast, they take off this cloth, and wash it; 
then put it oh again, and, after coming out of the water change this doth 
for another. In taking off the only piece of doth that covers them, and* 
putting on another, though they are surrounded with numbers of people, 
yet they do it iu sueb a manner, that no one is put to the blush. To see a 
European woman walking arm in arm with her husband, overwhelms the 
Bengalees with astonishment, yet for Hindoo women to bathe with the men 
appears to them neither indelicate nor improper- 

1 That is, should she not burn on the funeral pile. 

s Notwithstanding this predilection for kooleeniis, they are more corrupt 
in their manners than any of the Hindoos, I have heard of a kooleenii 
bramhun, who, after marrying sixty-five wives, carried off another man's 
wife, by personating her husband. Many of the ko ole ends have a very 
numerous posterity: I select five examples; though they might easily be 
multiplied; Oodftyti-chdndru, a bramhdu, late of Bagna-para, had sixty- 
five wives, by whom he had forty-one sons, and twenty-five daughters.— 
Rainft-kinkbrii, a bramhun, late of Koosliddu, had seventy-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, and twenty-seven daughters,—Vhhnoo-ramu, abramhtin, late of 
Gundulii-para, had sixty wives, twenty-five sons, and fifteen daughters.— 
Gottrce^huruuu, a bramhun, late of Tecrnee, had forty-two wives, thirty- 
two sous, and sixteen daughters.—Rfrmakaniu, a bramhun, late of BostidCi- 
roonce, had eighty'two wives, eighteen sons, and twenty-six daughters: 
this man died about the year 1810, at the age of 85 years or more, and was 
married, for the last time, only three months before his death. Most of 
these marriages are sought after by the relations of the female, to keep up 
the honour of their families; and the children of these marriages invariably 
remain with their mothers, and are maintained by the relations of these fe¬ 
males : in some cases, a koolcebd father does not know his own children. 

h He here alludes to the daily ceremonies of worship, and to those con¬ 
nected with the public festivals* Some families celebrate the festivals of 
Krishnu, others those of the blood-devouring deities, Doorga, Kalee, &c. 
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As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, 
if he is a regular Hindoo, to repeat the names of Nara- 
yfinfi, Brumlia, Gitnga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. If he is a voishntivil, they tell him to repeat 
the name of Muha-prtibhoo, Kristin ft, Rad ha, &e- The 
poor call upon different deities indiscriminately. The 
dying man repeats these names as well as he is able; the 
relations vehemently urge him to go on calling upon these 
gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices are 
heard at once thus employed- If the doctor is present, 
and should declare that the patient is on the point of ex¬ 
piring , 1 he tells them to let him down into the water up to 
the middle. When there is no doctor, his friends attend 
to this according to their own judgment. Just before or 
after being thus immersed, they spread the mud of the 
river on the breast, &e, of the dying man, and with one 
of their fingers write on this mud the name of some de¬ 
ity ; they also pour water down bis throat; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety 
after his future happiness, hurry him into eternity ; and, 
in many cases, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, where 
it might reasonably be expected- If the person, after 
lying in the water sometime, should not die, he is brought 
up again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress 
of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons 
who are carried clown to the river side revive, and return 
home again ; but scarcely any instances are known of per¬ 
sons surviving after this half immersion in water. In 
cases of sudden and alarming sickness, many are actually 

1 A perplexing Case .—The astrologer (doivUpft), looking at a sick Hin¬ 
doo, says. He is under the influence of such an evil star ; he ought to cele¬ 
brate the worship of the nine planets- A brarahftu examines his case, and 
says, he is suffering for the sins of a former birth i there is no remedy- A 
physician feels his pulse, and says, this man has a fever; he ought to take 
some medicine- 

U 4 
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murdered by these violent means of sending men to GQn- 
ga, If a Hindoo should die in his house* and not within 
sight of the river* it is considered as a great misfortune, 
and his memory is sure to be stigmatized for it after death. 

It is common, when a near relation is dead, for the wo¬ 
men to go near the corpse, and make aloud and mournful 
crying for some time. Under misfortunes, the Hindoos 
give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither 
strength of mind, nor Christian principles, to serve as u an 
anchor to the soul” amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death 
of her child, she sits at the door, or in the house, or by 
the side of the river, and utters her grief in some such 
language as the following: 

u Ah ! my Hiiree-das! where is he gone ?—Ah ! my 
child \ ray child ! 

a My golden-image Hiiree-das, who has taken Ah ! 
my child ! &c* 

u I nourished and reared him, where is he gone ?—Ah ! 
my child ! &c* 

u Take me with thee—Ah ! my child ! &c, 

C£ He played round me like a golden top—Ah ! my 
child ! &c. 

u Like his face I never saw one—Ah ! my child ! &c. 

u Let fire devour the eyes of men fc -—Ah ! my child ! &e. 

cc The infant continually called Ma ! Ma ! (Mother ! 
Mother !) Ah ! my child ! &c. 

* When people saw the child they said— 4f O what a flue child 1 what a 
beautiful child! 1 * &c. To the evil eyes* or desires, of her uenflibouts she 
attributes the loss of her child, and she therefore prays, that, as fire catches 
the thatch> and consumes the house, so the eyes of these people maybe 
burnt out* 
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<f Ah ! my child ; saying Ma! come into my lap—Ah ! 
my child ! &c, 

u Who shall now drink milk:—Ah ! my child 1” &c. 

After she lias lamented in this manner for some time, 
perhaps a female comes, and, putting the end of her gar¬ 
ment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort her, by 
using those arguments which a state of heathenism sup¬ 
plies : as, u Why do you weep ? Why destroy your health ? 
If the child had been designed to be yours, it would not 
have died* This is the fruit of children: they come to 
give us sorrow: they come not to bestow pleasure. What 
did the mother of Ramd-Krishnii do? Did she get her 
son back? Two of the sons of such a great man died; 
was he able to bring them back ? If crying would do, why 
cry alone ? Half a dozen of ns would come, and assist 
you. Perhaps, in a former birth, yon stole somebody’s 
child, and now your own is gone. You set the highest 
value on him, and therefore you weep; but if lie had 
been worth any thing, he would not have left you.—Go 
—go into the house, and comfort those who are left. He 
was not your son; but an enemy; he has only brought 
sorrow upon you. Yon have neglected no means of 
keeping him alive. Why then mourn ? Go, repeat the 
name of your guardian deity; that will do you good 
hereafter Why weep for him ?” 

To this the mourner replies : a Ah I mother ! the heart 
does not receive advice. Was this a child to be forgotten ? 
His forehead contained the marks of kingship. Ah ! my 
child l —Since it was horn, the master never staid in the 
house: he was always walking about with the child in 
his arms.”—She now, perhaps, breaks out again more 
violently — a Who shall now stay in my lap ?—Ah ! my 
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child! my child!” &c,—Poor women not unfrequently 
break out in vehement exclamations against the god Yu- 
mil, (death): “Ah! thou wretch Yiimfi! Was this in 
thy mind ?” 

If it is a grown up son whose death is thus lamented, 
the mother dwells on the support which such a son was to 
the family, as, 

“ Our support is gone—Ah! my child ! my child ! 

“ Now, who will bring roopees ?—Ah! my child 1” &c. 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she 
does it in some such strains as these: 

“ Mother, where is she gone ?—Ah ! my mother! my 
mother! 

“ You are gone, but what have you left for me i—Ah! 
my mother! &c. 

“ Whom shall I now call mother, mother ’—Ah ! my 
mother! &c. 

“ Where shall l find such a mother ?—Ah! my mo¬ 
ther !” &c. 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as 
to be heard a great way oft. Sometimes they are accom¬ 
panied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and 
rolling from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many ca¬ 
ses before this takes place, preparations are made to 
burn the body. 1 I have seen the wood lying by the side 

The horning of the body is one of the first ceremonies which the Hin¬ 
doos perform for the help of the dead in a future state. If the ceremony 
has not heen attended to, the offerings to the manes, &e. cannot be perform¬ 
ed. If a person is so poor as not to be able to provide wood, cloth, clarified 
butter, rice, water-pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, he 
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of the sick person while he was still living. The person 
being dead, his son takes up water, in a new pot, 
and, while the priest ^ reads the prayer, puts linseed and 
toolsee leaves into the water, and, after anointing the 
body with clarified butter, pours it on his father’s head, 
as a Mod of ablution. This is accompanied by a prayer 
to the different holy rivers, that they may come into this 
pan of water, and that the deceased may have the merit 
of having been bathed in them all. Then the son, throw* 
ing away the old clothes, puts new ones upon the corpse, 
one of which is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. 
One of the relations now digs a hole in the earth* over 
which the wood is laid ; about SOOJb. of wood is sufficient 
to consume a single body. The rich throw sandal wood, 
on account of its fragrance, among the other wood of the 
funeral pile; and a poor man endeavours to procure a 
little." Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured 
upon the wood ; upon which a new piece of cloth is 
spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, and placed 
on the pile, with the face downwards, if a man, and the 
reverse if a woman; the head being laid towards the 
north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of 
gold, or copper, is brought in contact with the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, and ears; and after this, boiled rice, plan- 

must beg among his neighbours. If the body is thrown into the river, or 
burnt* without the accustomed ceremonies, at a future time the ceremonies 
may be performed over an image of the deceased person made of the blades 
of kooshu grass. 

m Some bramhuDS are employed by shdodr&s in repeating the pray era for 
the dead, but they are greatly despised* 

n There were abundance of presents thrown into the fatal flames, of 
several sorts: these consisted, for the most part, of costly garments and 
perfumes, thrown on the body as it bumed. , ’~- KenneiVs Homan Antiqui¬ 
ties , voL 1, p* 357* 
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tains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of 
the toolsep, &c. nre offered in a ball to the deceased, re¬ 
peating his name and faintly- The heir-at-law then lights 
some straw, walks round the pile three* times, with face 
averted/ and touches the mouth of the deceased with the 
fire; after which, those present set the pile on fire all 
round* At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, 
or practised religion ; sinned knowingly or unknowingly, 
he would, by his energy, consume with the body all its 
sins, and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The 
fire burns about two hours ; the smell is extremely offen¬ 
sive when no pitch is used- Three or four relations ge¬ 
nerally perform this last office for the dead. When the 
body is partly burnt, it may so happen that some bony 
parts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, toge¬ 
ther with the scull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pie¬ 
ces, and consumed; yet they say, that the part about the 
navel, for two or three inches, is never consumed, but is 
always to be found after the rest of the body is burnt. 
This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and thrown, as far 
as possible, into the river* The Hindoo who related 
these facts, assured the author, that when he assisted to 
burn the body of his father, this was actually the case- 
He added, without the least apparent concern, that the 
burning made a noise like the frying of fat, and that when 
he beat his father’s skull to pieces, to be reduced to ashes 

° fC At the funerals of the emperors, or renowned generals, as soon as the 
wood was lighted, the soldiers s and all the company, made a solemn course 
three times round the pile, to show their affection to the deceased; of 
which we have numerous examples in history.”— Kenneit. 

p fI The next of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile ; which 
they did with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as if it 
was done out of necessity s and not willingly.' 1 — Ibid* 
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with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity 
of melted fat. At the close, the heir, taking seven sticks, 
a span long, in his hand, walks round the pile seven times, 
throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circumam* 
buiation ; and then beats the fire with the hatchet seven 
times. Water is now brought, the whole place washed, 
and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the 
funeral pile and the Ganges may unite. They then fill a 
pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, and put 
upon the plate eight kourees. They afterwards, with the 
handle of the spade, break this pot, spill the water, and 
then, crying Huree-bul, or huzza ! they depart. 

The persons who have burnt the dead become unclean, 
and cannot return to their houses till they have bathed. 
After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, one 
of which is twisted like a rope, or a poita, the heir at law 
goes home* Yet a son cannot eat or drink on the day of 
his father’s funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared 
and placed at the door for the purpose; they put their 
hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and spit it out again. Near relations put on new 
clothes, take off their necklaces, refrain from combing their 
hair, anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, riding 
in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban. These 
and other actions are intended as signs of an unclean 
state, as well as of a time of sorrow. 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ce¬ 
remony* Those who cannot afford to buy wood, perfumes, 
&c« throw the body into the river, or fasten it in the 
earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the river, or 
tie a pan filled with water to the body, and sink it. The 
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bodies of those who leave no heirs, but have left property, 
are burnt, but no bne can put fire to the mouth, or per¬ 
form any other funeral ceremony, except that of merely 
burning the body. It is considered as a great misfortune, 
to have no male or female 11 relation to perform the last 
offices for the dead. The practice of throwing dead bodies 
into the river, is, in many places, a dreadful nuisance, 
as, in case a body should float to the side of the river 
and remain there, it will continue to infect the whole 
neighbourhood, till the vultures, dogs, jackals, and other 
animals, have devoured it. T he throwing of dead bodies 
and other filth, into the river, makes the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, resemble a common sewer. 
Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest ap¬ 
petite, bathe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies 
and souls, and carry it to an immense distance, as the 
greatest imaginable treasure. 

Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not 
quite burnt, when the remains are collected, and thrown 
into the river. 

If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is per¬ 
formed to remove the evil consequences of this in regard 
to his future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt-sacri¬ 
fice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of 
Vishnoo, Yiimu, Ugnee,Shivu,Sooryu, Vayoo, and other 
gods, is performed. 

Among some classes of voishnilvtis, when a person is 
carried to the river side, on the approach of death, he is 
preceded by songs and music. I have heard of a Hindoo 

t A wife or a daughter may perform the ceremonies for the dead, but they 
are not considered as so meritorious as when performed by a son. 
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at Calcutta who, in the last stages of his illness, was pre¬ 
ceded, in this journey to the river, by a hundred large 
drums, and a great number of friends, singing, « Chela 
goes, conquering death.” 

The yogees, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead; 
sometimes they bury their widows alive/ The mendicant 
voishnuvus (voiragees) also, bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the tool usee plant, or in a house, 
placing some salt in the grave, and sometimes planting 
the tolusee upon it. They bury the corpse in a sitting 
posture; place toolusee leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, 
mouth, &c.; write the name of Krishml on the arms, 
neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body; en¬ 
circle the neck with a tolusee bead roll, and a garland of 
flowers, and fill up the grave, amidst songs, and the sounds 
of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accom¬ 
panying it, are considered as necessary to a person’s hap¬ 
piness after death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of their dead, even by the side of the Ganges, 
as equally meritorious with burning the body; which is 
supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 



SECT. TIL.-—Remarks on the tendency of the Hindoo 
Institutions^ and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion 
to their antiquity, must necessarily possess a powerful in- 


' For an account of this practice, see voi. ii. page 110. 
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fiuence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the 
author wishes to conclude this volume with a few observa¬ 
tions. 

The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first at¬ 
tention. Admitting that many well-founded objections 
may be made to deferring this union too long, still nature 
seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to 
nourish, educate, and govern their offspring, which can 
hardly be the case, where marriages are contracted at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages 
we are undoubtedly to attribute the general appearance 
of old age in the persons of Hindoo women before they 
have reached even the meridian of life. Another more 
serious objection to this custom, arises from the number 
of persons left in a widowed state before the consumma¬ 
tion of the marriage; for, after the performance of the 
ceremony, the girl, being in many cases too young, remains 
with her father for one or two years, and there perhaps 
becomes a widow,—and as widows are prohibited from 
marriage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden 
paths. I am not prepared to speak to the probable 
number of these infant widows, but am assured, by un¬ 
suspected, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are 
very numerous. 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still 
more barbarous, and which falls upon the whole body of 
females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education ; the most direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspire to the dan¬ 
gerous pre-eminence of being able to read and write. 
Not a single female seminary exists among the Hindoos; 
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and possibly not twenty females* blest with the common 
rudiments of even Hindoo learning* are to be found among 
as many millions. How greatly must a nation suffer 
from this barbarous system* which dooms one half of the 
immortal beings it contains to a state of brutal igno- 
ranee! 

This deficiency in the education and information of fe¬ 
males not only prevents their becoming agreeable compa¬ 
nions to their husbands* but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children* and of giving them 
that instruction which lays the foundation of future excel¬ 
lence: by which tender offices* European mothers become 
greater benefactors to the age in which they live* than all 
the learned men with which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add* that from the education of 
the other sex are excluded even the simplest elements of 
geography* astronomy* natural history* and every por¬ 
tion of history,—It might be possible* however* by se¬ 
curing the co-operation and influence of learned 
natives* to prevail upon the masters of native schools to 
introduce the elementary principles of science* as additions 
to their present plan of education* were proper books 
prepared* and promises held out of rewards to such 
as should send to the Magistrate of the district proofs of 
proficiency in these parts of elementary knowledge. 

The exclusion of females from every public and social 
circle, is another lamentable blemish in the civil institu¬ 
tions of tite Hindoos ; for who will deny* that to the com¬ 
pany of the fair sex we are to attribute very much of the 
politeness and urbanity which is found in the manners of 
modern times amongst European nations ? 
yor*. in. x 
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But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the ines¬ 
timable benefits of education; even their legislators 
direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most com¬ 
plete depression: thus the divine Miinoo; a Women 
have no business with the text of the vedu; thus is 
the law fully settled; having, therefore, no evidence of 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory.texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself; and this is a fixed 
rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem¬ 
per, their want of settled affection, and their perverse 
nature, (let them be guarded in this world ever so well) 
they soon become alienated from their husbands. Munoo 
allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, 
and of ornament, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibi¬ 
lity, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day and night 
must women he held by their protectors in a state of 
dependence.” 

The permission of polygamy, and the ease with which 
a man may put away his w*fe, ! must be highly unfavour¬ 
able to the interests ot virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only ne¬ 
cessary for a man to call his wife by the name of mother,' 
and all connubial intercourse is at an end: this is the 
only bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, and 
burn them alive: but the perpetual degradation and slarva- 

* “ A barren wife may be superseded by another in the eighth year ; she 
whose children are all dead, in the tenth : she who brings forth only daugh¬ 
ters, in the eleventh; she who speak's unkindly, without delay.”— MXjioo. 

A person who may be an occasional visitor, not uufrequently addresses 
himself in this manner to the females of the family, as a pledge for the purity 
of his behaviour- 
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tion to which those widows are reduced whom they permit 
to live, sinks them’below many of the most savage tribes* 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, how* 
ever mild, surely demands the reprehension of every in¬ 
dividual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature.—In some parts of India; children are as much an 
article of sale as goats or poultry. 

The division of the whole population into different 
casts, is prejudicial, in the highest degree, to the general 
happiness: it is not the creation of different orders 
founded on merit, property, &c. which still leaves all the 
social and benevolent feelings in unconstrained operation, 
hot the cast has ail the effect which the prejudices of the 
Jews against the Samaritans had : u How is it, that thou, 
being a Jew, askesl drink of me who am a woman of 
Samaria V* IfJ however, this institution cannot be changed 
by a summary law, surely, in a case so deeply affecting 
the happiness of the governed, the whim or enmity of an 
individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person 
a disaster worse than death: such a sentence, one would 
think, should proceed from some regular and acknow¬ 
ledged authority, hi consequence of an offence clearly 
defined and ascertained* 

The honours, next to divine, claimed by the bramhims, 
even where the character of the claimant is notoriously 
infamous : and the degradation of three-fourths of the 
Hindoos, under the name of shooJrus, may well awaken 
the compassion of every benevolent individual,—Such are 
the blemishes in the Social Institutions of tins people, 
operating on the great mass of the population so as to 
reduce them to the lowest possible state of degradation, 
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The Iiabitationsof the Hindoos are highly unfavourable 
to health, especially during the wet and cold seasons, 
as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. Jt 
is very common also to make a large pit by the side of the 
house, with the earth drawn from which the walls are 
formed; these pits, being filled with water during the 
rains, contribute greatly to the unwholesomeness of the 
dwelling-house. To this we might add, that vast num¬ 
bers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on 
the bare ground at night, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather. To these circumstances, added to unsub¬ 
stantial diet, some of the most dangerous diseases of the 
country are perhaps to be attributed. 

The lightness of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the 
cold season, not only to the misery of the poor, but to the 
number of the afflicted : the eagerness of the poor to ob¬ 
tain sbreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, 
and their general dislike of the cold season, prove that 
they suffer much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the 
ignorance and rapacity of the quacks who bear the cha¬ 
racter of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery.— 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the 
medical knowledge of the Hindoos : and this might be 
easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
instruction of the medical class; and by disseminating, in 
the native languages, European ideas on the nature 
of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 
time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 

Nor can I avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of 
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governing* the Hindoos by their own laws is maintained; 
it would surely be a great bene lit bestowed on them, were 
such improvements from the English civil and criminal 
laws incorporated with theirs as are most suited to their 
condition, and to the improved state of society. To sup¬ 
pose that the Hindoos would be offended at tl)i% would 
manifest a deficiency of knowledge respecting the nature 
of Hindoo prejudices, which 1 should be sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve months in India, 

The heavy expenses attending marriages, as well as 
those incurred at the celebration pf the rites for the repose 
of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the lower 
orders in debts they are never able to discharge, are also 
great obstructions to the progress of the Hindoos in civi¬ 
lization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the 
poor, and that at a most enormous interest, (as high as 
30 per cent,) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps 
the lower orders in a state of wretched dependence, 
A Hindoo seldom makes provision for the future: he bor¬ 
rows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as lie possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar, 
the time consumed in pilgrimages, 0 and the burden of 
swarms of mendicants, resembling armies of locusts, 
greatly tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

The long intervals which commonly take place between 

u The number of females who go on pilgrimage, or attend festivals* is to 
the number of males as three to one, or even more. 
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their meals, appear to be highly injurious to -the health of 
the people - 

The removal of the dying to the banks of the Ganges, 
the voluntary immolations at places the resort of pilgrims, 
and the burning of widows alive, entail so much misery 
on the Hindoo race, that every humane heart is rent in 
pieces whenever these horrible practices are brought into 
public notice. The great success which has attended the 
benevolent exertions of Government in certain cases, 
encourages us to hope, that the hand of mercy will, soon¬ 
er or later, heal the wounds of a country bleeding at 
every pore from the fangs of* superstition,—These cruel¬ 
ties can have so little sanction from any form of religion, 
are so abhorrent to every human feeling, and have in 
some instances been prevented with so much ease, that 
one can scarcely forbear wishing, that more may be done 
to prevent such plain violations of the duties men owe to 
themselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very much to 
blunt the feelings of the living; and the method of doing 
it, presents a striking contrast to the respect and tender 
feeling cherished in burying the dead among Christians: 
in the Hindoo funerals, no children or relations are seen 
weeping over the pile ; the only persons present are two 
or three men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep the 
limbs and bones on the fire, and to facilitate their de¬ 
struction : even the ashes are washed away, or thrown 
into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that can remind 
the living of their deceased friends ;—the place where the 
dead are burnt is not a grove of cypress adorned with 
monuments, but the common receptacle for whatever of¬ 
fends the sight. 
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It is, however, hut justice to the Hindoos, to mention 
certain of their institutions which would do honour to 
any country: 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to 
enable them to teach the shastrus to others; and all learn¬ 
ed teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of merit, though 
in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. 

Dirging pools of water for public use, is a great bles¬ 
sing; and the making of roads, though limited to the 
direction of sacred places, and intended only for the 
accommodation of pilgrims, is still of considerable utility. 
—Hospitality to travellers is a national characteristic, 
and deserves every praise: a traveller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private house, at any vil¬ 
lage where he may happen to arrive.—The erection of 
houses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of 
compassion, which reflects honour on the Hindoo nation ; 
though this, and similar institutions, arise out of the su¬ 
perstition of the country, and cannot fairly he ascribed 
to benevolent feelings.—The planting of orchards, and 
trees for shade, and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar com¬ 
mendation. 

Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the 
cast, formal agreements of friendship, even between 
bramhunS and shdodrils, are very common. When these 
agreements are made, the parties choose a name by which 
to call each other, as bQndhoo, moitru,* sangatu/ &c.; 
they present to each, and sometimes to the families of 

* Friend, y Companion, 
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each* suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other* 
Persons going to the temple of Jtigdnnat’hti, in Orissa, 
sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and ra¬ 
tify them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the 
orts of Jtigfinnat’hu* When two females thus join in 
friendship, they call each other soi, z or viikoolu-phoolu, 4 
or mitkttrO f b or dekhfinii-hasee 5 c &t\ These friendships, 
though often suddenly formed, spring from mutual at¬ 
tachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after 
death is very strong and general j and, however inade¬ 
quate to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are 
excited by this concern, these acts, many of them very 
expensive and painful, shew a solicitude about an after¬ 
state which may put to the blush many professed Chris¬ 
tians* 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the 
moral state of the Hindoos, though he is aware of the 
difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom a thousand varieties and shades of diffe¬ 
rence must exist. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that 
though the Hindoos are tolerably quick of apprehension, 
mild, d communicative, and polite : we are not to look 

% Tliis ward intimates, that they will each consent to what the other pro¬ 
poses. 

a . The flower of the nkkoolu. b A sign of the zodiac* 

c This word intimates, that the sight.of each other will produce laughter* 

d I wish here to be understood as speaking of the Hindoos, and not of 
Mu&Qlmsms, who, in this country, answer too nearly to the description which 
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among them for the solid virtues., as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity* The cast confines all their social 
feelings within its own circle* A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when 
he is cut oil from the great bulk of his fellow creatures, 
and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, on 
pain of total degradation ? 

Il love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect 
it amongst a people who have been so long governed by 
their conquerors; the Hindoos are attached to the place 
oi their birth, like other nations, but, beyond this, they 
know nothing of patriotism. Nor are we to look amongst 
them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty, and from those benevolent institutions 
which owe their existence to the influence of Christianity, 
India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions for the relief of the poor and unfor¬ 
tunate, no charity schools, no benevolent societies of any 
kind; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable 
ot improving the moral condition of the people. How 
then can it be expected that the Hindoos should be vir¬ 
tuous ? 

The author of a sketch of the state of British India, 
speaking of the Hindoos, says, c Instances of filial disobe¬ 
dience are said seldom to occur ; their women are dis¬ 
tinguished by a fidelity to their vows, which would do 
honour to the sex in the most civilized nations,* p* 53* 

Mungo Park has given of the M&s til mans hi Africa. He who has read 
Park's account of his treatment by Ali at Benown, will, I apprehend, see 
the picture of a Mahometan in every part of the world. See Park’s Travels, 
page 121* &c. 
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Now, it so happens, that in no respect whatever are tlie 
Hindoo manners more deficient than in filial obedience, 
and conjugal fidelity. The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very 
strong attachment to their children, but they are exceed¬ 
ingly' neglectful of early discipline; and hence disobe¬ 
dience to parents is proverbial to a shocking degree. Hin¬ 
doo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesitation 
in grossly abusing both father and mother. It is a fact 
which greatly perplexes many of the well informed Hin¬ 
doos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seeii in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste; 
while their wives, though continually secluded, watched, 
apd veiled, are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty 
years in Bengal, and whose opinions on such a subject 
demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the Hin¬ 
doo women was so great, that he scarcely thought there was 
a single instance of a wife who had been always faithful to 
her husband. 

The acknowledgement of Ramfi-nat’hfi, the second 
Silngskritu pfindit in the college of Fort William, allu¬ 
ding to the lascivious character of the god Krishnfi, that 
4 a boost every house in Calcutta, and other large towns, 
contained a Krishna,’ exhibits pretty plainly the state of 
the public morals. [ lie number of houses of ill-fame in 
Calcutta is almost incredible. Indeed, such is the licen¬ 
tious character of this people, that, notwithstanding all 
the terrors of the cast, thousands of bramhuas live with 
parier and Musuhnan women. Some years ago, one of 
the iiindoo rajas, of the kshiitriyfi cast, retained an En¬ 
glish concubine; and afterwards had a family by a Mtt- 
sulman woman, whose sons were invested with the poita, 
and were all married to Hindoos. This woman had a se- 
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parate house, where the raja visited her; she worshipped 
idols, had a bramhtfai for her spiritual guide* and another 
for her priest; and all the Hindoos around partook of the 
food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman 
and her children, so that thousands of persons, according 
to the strict laws of the shastriS, forfeited their casts, In 
all the large towns, as Calcutta, Dhaka, Patna, Moor- 
sliudubad* &c. many rich Hindoos live with Musttlman 
concubines; and, amongst the lower orders, this intermix¬ 
ture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more ge¬ 
neral. 

The Hindoos, in their common language, have no word 
for ; thank you,’ and gratitude itself appears to make no 
part of their virtues; for the greatest benefits conferred 
very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment* 
I have known European physicians perform the most ex¬ 
traordinary cures on the bodies of the natives gratuitous¬ 
ly, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual 
returning to acknowledge the favour. 

The natives are full of extravagant flattery, and the 
most fulsome panegyric. It is realty curious to see the 
contrast between the bluntness of an enlightened Euro¬ 
pean orAmeriean, and the smooth, easy, and even digit!fled 
polish of these naked Hindoos, On proper occasions, 
their conduct is truly graceful; and perhaps they may not 
improperly be ranked among the politest nations on earth ; 
yet, it is equally true, that, where a Hindoo feels that he 
is superior to a foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow on earth* 

Connected with this defect in the Hindoo character, is 
their proneness to deception and falsehood. Perhaps 
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this is the vice of all effeminate nations, c while blunt ho¬ 
nesty, and stern integrity, are most common in climates 
where men are more robust* It is likewise certain, that 
people in a state of mental bondage are most deceitful; 
and that falsehood is most detested by men in a state of 
manly independence* An English sailor, however vicious 
in other respects, scorns to take refuge in a falsehood: 
but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by 
the shastrft, which admits of prevarication in cases of ne¬ 
cessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, whenever 
their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, present the temp¬ 
tation* The author has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, 
that it was impossible to transact business with a strict 
adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not be noticed in a future state. At other times, they 
profess to have the greatest abhorrence of lying, and 
quote those parts of their shastrus which prohibit this 
vice, with every appearance of conscientious indignation. 

They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence 
of a cause in a court of justice, will swear falsely in the 
most shocking manner, so that a judge neve* 1 knows when 
he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, that 
some of the courts of justice are invested by a set of men 
termed four anas' men; who, for so paltry a sum, are 
willing to make oath to any fact, however false- 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy 
animal life for food, have received credit for being 

c In conversations with the Hindoos, I have heard them avow, that the 
^way to approach a great mail was to flatter him exceedingly ! and that, in 
fact, this was the best method of pleasing and gaining access to the gods* 
The instances given in the po ora nos, of the gods being overcome by flattery, 
are innumerable. 
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very humane; but we look in vain amongst them for that 
refined sensibility which makes men participate in the 
distresses of others ; their cruelty towards the sick, the 
insane, and persons of on inferior cast, as well as to their 
cattle, and even towards the cow, a form of the goddess 
Blnlguvutee, is carried to the most abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among 
the Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated, and detection 
prevented, by the practice of hurrying sick persons to the 
banks of the river, and burning them as soon as dead. 
Many anecdotes on this subject might be given ; for the 
sake of illustration, I give the following: A few years 
ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, 
sent for an English physician from that city. Bj the 
time this gentleman arrived, his relations had brought the 
sick raja to the river side, and, in a short lime, would, no 
doubt, have killed him. The physician reproved them for 
their want of feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried 
home, where, in a few d!ays, he recovered. * Before the 
doctor took his leave, he made the raja promise to give 
him the earliest information if he should be hereafter sick. 
Soon afterwards, the disease having returned, he sent for 
his old friend ; but, before he could arrive, his relations 
had dispatched him with the mud and water of the sacred 
stream. Instances of persons being secretly poisoned by 
their relations, are numerous, especially in the houses of 
the rich, where detection is almost impossible, 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the 
womb, is also prevalent to a shocking degree in Bengal. 
In the family of a single koolcenti bra mh fin, whose 
daughters never live with their husbands, it is common 
for each daughter to destroy a child in the womb annually ; 
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this crime is also very prevalent among widows* so nu¬ 
merous in (his country- The ptmdit who gave ine this 
information, supposes that 10,000 children are thus mur¬ 
dered, in the province of Bengal, every month !! Ex* 
pressing iny doubts of this extraordinary and shocking 
circumstance* this person appealed to the fact of many 
females being tried for these offences, in the courts of 
justice, in every zillah in Bengal, He said, the fact was 
so notorious, that every child in the country knew of it; 
and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
petu-phela, viz. thrown from the belly ; pet-phelance is 
also a term of abuse* which one woman often gives to 
another. It is a fact too, that many women die after 
taking the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so groat, 
that it is not uncommon for persons to live together, for 
the greatest length of time, without the least confidence 
in each other; and, where the greatest union apparently 
exists, it is dissolved by the slightest collision. A Euro¬ 
pean never has the heart of a Hindoo, who neither knows 
the influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a dis¬ 
interested attachment. 

The Hindoos are excessively addicted to covetousness, 
especially in the great towns, where they have been cor¬ 
rupted by commerce : almost the whole of their incidental 
conversation turns upon roopees and kourees. 

Gaming is another vice of which the Hindoos, encou-' 
raged by their sacred writings, are extremely fond, 
and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoo 
vihist hirfi, twice lost his kingdom. 
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They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the 
applause pf their neighbours, however parsimonious 
at other times, will be content to incur the heaviest 
expenses. Their feasts, marriages, anti other shews, are 
all regulated by this principle. ‘ A great name’ is the first 
object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of 
their dread. Such a person has married his daughter to 
such a kooleenii, or, he is of a family uncontaminated by 
mixture with shoodrfis, or by eating prohibited food; or 
lie has expended so many thousand roopees on the funeral 
rites of his father; or, he is very liberal, especially to 
brainhuns; or, he is very eloquent, or very learned—are 
common forms of commendation among this people, and 
to obtain which they consider no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits 
their natural pride to shew itself; but from the number 
of their ornaments it is evident that they come short of 
no nation in this vice: these ornaments are applied to 
the forehead, the ears, nose, arms, wrists, fingers, ancles, 
toes, &c. The ornament on the forehead is fastened with 
wax; the nose ring is sometimes very large, hanging 
down to the chin. Thieves, in the dead of night, as they 
are about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear off 
these nose-rings while the women are asleep. This par¬ 
tiality to ornaments is not however confined to females: 
gold chains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, are 
very common amongst boys ; silver or gold rings also are 
almost universally seen on the hands of the men, rich and 
poor, servants and labourers; and where a silver one 
cannot be afforded, a brass one supplies its place. 

In short, though it has been said, that the Hindoos are 
a moral, and comparatively an honest people, there needs 
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no attempt to prove, to persons engaged in business in 
India, that such an assertion is as far from truth as the 
distance between the poles : every one who has been 
obliged to employ the Hindoos, has had the most mortify¬ 
ing proofs, that* if the rices of -lying, deceit, dishonesty, 
and impurity, can degrade a people, then the Hindoos 
have sunk to the utmost depths of human depravity. 
Whole pages might be written on this painful subject, till 
the reader was perfectly nauseated with the picture of 
their disgusting vices. The complaints of Europeans are 
so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of the natives, 
that a person can seldom go into the company of those 
who employ them, without hearing these complaints. In¬ 
stead of its being true, that property may be left for 
months and years in safety (unless it be committed to the 
care of a person whose own property will be forfeited if 
any thing be missing,) roopees, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and without discovery turn into money, 
are not safe for a moment, unless well secured. Servants 
scarcely ever make a bargain, even for their native mas¬ 
ters, without securing something for themselves. Euro¬ 
peans are considered as fair game, and he is esteemed the 
most capable who can defraud them the most. A master, 
whether native or European, is seldom able to discover 
the treachery and deceit of his servants, unless they hap¬ 
pen to quarrel among themselves ; and then the spirit of 
revenge, working in the minds of the injured, brings to 
light scenes of villainy which overwhelm the master with 
astonishment, and too often excite In him a perfect hatred 
of the native character. The impurity of the conversa¬ 
tion and manners of the Hindoos is so much dreaded by 
Europeans, that they tremble for the morals of their chil¬ 
dren, and consider their removal to Europe, however 
painful such a separation may be to the Blind of a parent, 
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as absolutely necessary to prevent their ruin. In the ca¬ 
pacity of a servant, the wife or widow of an English sol¬ 
dier is considered as an angel, compared with a native 
woman. Lying is universally practised ; the author has 
never known a Hindoo, who has not resorted to it without 
hesitation, whenever he thought he could draw the slight¬ 
est advantage from it. The want of compassion and ten¬ 
derness towards the poor, the sick, and the dying, is.also 
so notorious, that European travellers are frequently filled 
with horror at the proofs of their inhumanity, merely as 
they pass along the roads, or navigate the rivers, in this 
country. 

As a Christian minister, the author hopes, that the view, 
given in these volumes, of the moral and religious state 
of the Hindoos, will enhance the value of Divine Revela¬ 
tion in the estimation of every sincere Christian. Re¬ 
specting the correctness of his statements, he fears no 
honest and thorough investigation, if made on the spot. 

It is a fact of the most cheering nature, that every ex¬ 
amination hitherto made into the history, chronology, and 
religion, of pagan nations, has not only confirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of 
the Gospel; and this has been eminently the case as it 
respects the Hindoo system, the last hold of the enemies 
of revelation;—and thus the progress of the Truth through 
the world, like the path of the just, ts shines more and 
more unto perfect day.” 

That mysterious subject, which has confounded the 
human capacity in every age, the Divine Nature, is so 
plainly unfolded in the Gospel, that the most unlettered 
Christian is able to reap all the fruits of the highest know- 
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ledge, that is, to worship God in spirit and in truth ; but 
in the Hindoo system, we have innumerable gods, all of 
them subject to the discordant passions, which, according 
to Krishna, are “the wombs of future pain/’ 

In that grand and most interesting concern, our ac- 
ceptance with God, the Hindoo system has no one prin¬ 
ciple which can pacify the conscience, or remove the fears 
which a sense of guilt inspires : but the Gospel supplies 
that hope which becomes u an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and stedfast” 

Relative to the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, 
to contend for which some writers have inconsiderably 
entered the field of controversy, I hope the perusal of the 
foregoing remarks, and of the Introduction to the First 
Volume, together with an impartial examination of the 
many facts in different parts of this work, will set the 
question for ever at rest* Suffice it to say, in this place, 
that a few scattered passages excepted, in works never 
read nor heard of by the great bulk of the comm unity, 
there is not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the 
Hindoo system ; but, in its operation on the minds of mil¬ 
lions, it adds an overwhelming force to the evil influences 
to which men are exposed, and raises into a horrid flame 
all the impure and diabolical passions which rage in the 
human heart 

It has been often urged, by persons to whom all rein 
gions are alike, that many nominal Christians are as wick¬ 
ed as the Hindoos, if not far more so* This is admitted 
as a painful fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of 
human nature ; but let such persons consider, that Hin- 
dooism lias never made a single votary more useful, more 
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moral, or more happy, than he would have been, if he 
had never known a single dogma of the shastru. It has 
rather done (hat which was charged upon the Scribes and 
Pharisees, Matt, xxiib 15. The Christian Religion, on 
the contrary, has turned millions upon millions from vice 
to virtue; has made the most injurious, blessings to all, 
especially to their more immediate connections ; has ba¬ 
nished misery from all its sincere recipients, restored 
them to present happiness, and given them the hope of 
blessedness in a state of endless duration. These benign 
effects it has produced on an innumerable multitude of 
men, and raised many to that exalted state of moral ex¬ 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors 
to the whole human race. These are indisputable facts, 
—to which we might add, the general blessings it has dif¬ 
fused over the whole civilized world ; which owes to the 
G ospel whatever it possesses above the most savage na* 
tions.—Finally, let it be further considered, that it is 
only necessary for Hindooism to prevail universally, and 
the world becomes immediately covered with darkness, 
without a single ray of light; with vice, without a ves¬ 
tige of genuine morality, and with misery, without the 
least mixture of rational and pure happiness. Let Chris¬ 
tianity, on the contrary, he universally embraced, its spi¬ 
rit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease 
to the ends of the earth—ignorance and superstition will 
be banished—injustice and oppression removed—-jails, 
chains, and gibbets, rendered unnecessary—pure mora¬ 
lity, flowing from the religion of the heart, will diffuse 
universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule of 
heaven. 

The author would here have closed these observations, 
but as many of the remarks scattered up and down in this 
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work, on the manners, the character and moral condition 
of the Hindoos, will, he fears, appear to some of his 
readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe that 
he should be doing* justice to a subject so important, or to 
his own character, if he were to leave these statements to 
rest on his solitary testimony; and if he did not avail 
himself of the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, 
of a gentleman from whose testimony there can be no ap¬ 
peal, and who has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly 
caught the moral features and very expression of the 
character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation 
had sat to him, and he had been Urn very Reynolds of his 
age. This testimony will be found in Mr* Grant’s 
Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain , particularly with respect to 
Morals ; and the on cans of improving it. Written chiefly 
in the year 1792.—Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 15 June 1813.” 

a In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of 
society and manners among the people of Hindostan, 
ami more particularly among those who inhabit our terri¬ 
tories, becomes in the first place a special object of atten¬ 
tion, It is an object wiiic.li perhaps has never yet re¬ 
ceived that distinct and particular consideration, to which 
from its importance in a political and moral view, it 
is entitled. 

a It has suited the views of some philosophers to repre¬ 
sent that people as amiable and respectable; and a few 
late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer 
traits of their characters in an engaging light, than to give 
a just delineation of the whole. The generality however 
of those who have written concerning Hindostan, appear 
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to have concurred in affirming what foreign residents 
there have as generally thought, nay, what the natives 
them selves, freely acknowledge of each other, that they 
are a people exceedingly depraved. 

a In proportion as we have become better acquainted 
with tliem, we have found this description applicable in a 
sense beyond the conception even of former travellers. 
The writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable portion of them in the inte¬ 
rior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by 
natives, towards whom whilst acknowledging his views of 
their general character, he always lived in habits of good 
will, is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evi¬ 
dence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature in a 
very degraded humiliating state, and ore at once, objects 
of disesteem, and of commisseration. Discriminations in 
?*o vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be; 
though the general features are very similar. 

u A mong that people, the natives of Bengal rank low ; 
and these as best known and forming the largest division 
of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view 
in this essay. The Mahomedans who are mixed with 
them, may, in regard to manners and morals, often 
be comprehended tinder the same observations; but some¬ 
thing distinct shall afterwards be subjoined concerning 
them. 

a Of the Bengalize, then, it is true most generally 
that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 
qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort 
of society. They want truth, honesty, and good faith, in 
an extreme, of which European Society furnishes no 
' y 3 
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example. In Europe those principles are the standard 
of character and credit; men who have them not are 
still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and 
those who are known to be devoid of them sink into con¬ 
tempt. It is not so in .Bengal. The qualities themselves 
are so generally gone, that men do not found their pre¬ 
tension in society upon them; they take no pains to 
acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. 
Those virtues are not the tests by which connections and 
associations are regulated ; nor does the absence of them, 
however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one 
in public estimation, nor strip him of his acquaintance. 
Want of veracity especially, is so habitual, that if a man 
has truth to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to false¬ 
hood for its support. In matters of interest, the use of 
lying seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, 
it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding from which general toleration has taken away of¬ 
fence, and the practice of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life afe so com¬ 
mon, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they 
do natural evils, against which they will defend them¬ 
selves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle 
to be angry. Very flagrant breaches of truth and honesty 
pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo in recently denying to Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis, in the face of the world, the existence of that capitu¬ 
lation * which he had shamefully broken, was merely 
an example of the manners of the country, where such 
things occur in common life every day. 

f‘ In the worst parts, of Europe, there are no doubt 
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great numbers of men who are sincere, upright, and con¬ 
scientious* irfBengal, a man of real veracity and inte- 
gerity is a great phenomenon : one conscientious in 
the whole of his conduct , it is to be feared, is an unknown 
character. Every where in this quarter of the globe, 
there is still much generous (rust and confidence, and 
men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. 
In Bengal, distrust is awake in all transactions; bargains 
and agreements are made with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of ihitli, conditions and securities are multiplied, 
and failure in them excites little or no surprise, 

a A serious proposal made to a native, that he should 
be guided in all his intercourses and dealings by the prir> 
ciples of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and 
impracticable* u Do you know,” he would reply, u the 
character of all those with whom I have to act? How 
can 1 subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while every 
person takes advantage of me ?” Frauds, deceptions, eva¬ 
sions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, in all pro¬ 
fessions, perpetually occur; and forgeries also are often 
resorted to with little scruple* 

(C If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any 
time reposed, it is considered by the other party as the 
season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an oppor¬ 
tunity of profit. The chief agent or steward of a land¬ 
holder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour^ * 
transfer to himself what he can gradually purloin of 
the property and the influence of his principal; this agent 
is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though 
on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially if pros¬ 
perity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, 
by a slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to have accumu- 
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lated a large fortune, and to leave it on his death to his 
son; the son, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly 
fleeced by his domestic, 

“ Menial servants who have been long in place, and 
have even evinced a real attachment to their pasters, are 
nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from 
them. If a nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by 
his father, with the management of his concerns, there is 
no certainty that he will not set up a separate interest of 
his own. Wardships, and executorships, trusts of the 
most necessary and sacred kind, which alt men leaving 
property and infant children must repose in surviving 
friends, are in too many instances grossly abused. The 
confidence to which the Bengalize are most true, is in the 
case ot illicit practices, on which occasions they act upon 
a point of honour. 

“ Evea the Europeans, though in general possessed of 
power and of comparative strength of character, which 
makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they 
are careless or credulous in their transactions with the 
Bengalee, find that they have fallen into the hands of 
harpies,* 

* “ If the reader should here adrert to the many large fortunes which are 
brought from India, and thence infer that the Europeans mate their own 
part good there, notwithstanding all the dishonest artifices of the Hindoos 
whom they are ubliged to employ, he may be answered, that according to the 
judgment of the person who writes this, the great mass of the fortunes now 
acquired, 13 not by any mode of extortion or exaction taken out of the 
pockets of individuals. A considerable portion of it is derived from 
the offices, salaries, contracts, and emoluments, enjoyed under government. 
Another portion from commerce, particularly foreign commerce, in which 
Europeans have superior euterprize, character, and advantage. And if any 
part is obtained by forbidden means, still the acquisition may in general be 
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u Through the influence of similar principles, power 
entrusted to a native of Hindustan seldom fails of being 
exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of 
injustice. Official, or ministerial employments of all 
sorts, and in all gradations, are generally used as means 
of peculation. 

tc It has already appeared that the distribution of jus¬ 
tice, whenever it has been committed to natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, lias commonly* become a traffic 
in venality; the best cause being obliged to pay for success, 
and the worst having the opportunity of purchasing it. 
Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such 
is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, 
hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraor¬ 
dinary thing to see two sets of witnesses swearing directly 
contrary to each other, and to find, upon a minute inves¬ 
tigation, that few probably of the evidences on either 
side have a competent knowledge of the matter in ques¬ 
tion. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice 
of the courts of law, but have their origin in the charac¬ 
ter of the people, it is just to state them in illustration of 
that character; for although the legal reforms introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the foun¬ 
tains of justice, yet the best administration of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 

traced ultimately to what is strictly public property* not the property of pri¬ 
vate individuals. These slight remarks are thrown out as worthy the con¬ 
sideration of those persons, who without examination or inquiry are apt to 
suspect, that every fortune gamed in India is got by extortion. More might 
be added upon the subject, but it would not suit the design of the present 
work/' 

* u There may be exceptions 5 Ibrahim Ali Khan of Benares is reckoned 
a man of probity/* 
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a Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, 
operates universally and money, the grand instrument 
of selfish gratifications, may becalled the supreme idol of 
the Hindoos. Deprived for the most part of political 
power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed 
jji schemes for the gratification of avatice T 

Ci The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set 
a every man’s hand against every man,” either in projects, 
or in acts of open force. From violence however, fear 
interposes to restrain them. The people of the lower 
provinces in particular, w ith an exception of the military 
caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They 
seek their ends by mean artifices, low cunning, intrigue, 
falsehood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. To 
superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and 
willing submission, and readiness to do every thing that 
may be required of them ; and as long as they discern 
something either to expect or to fear, they are wonder* 
fully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. 13 ut under 
all this apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, 
they are immoveably persisting in their secret views. 
With inferiors,, they id enmity themselves by an indulgence 
of the feelings which were controlled before, and towards 
dependents, especially towards those whom an official 
situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves 
with the mean pride of low minds. In the inferior, and 
by far the most numerous class of the community, where 
each man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, the na¬ 
tive character appears with less disguise. The passions 
have a freer range, and new consequences are seen to re¬ 
sult from the absence of the primary virtues of society. 
Discord, hatred, abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, and 
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litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestrained by 
principle, prevail to a surprizing degree- They over¬ 
spread the land, they come perpetually before all men in 
authority- The deliberate malice, the falsehood* the ca¬ 
lumnies, and the avowed enmity with which (he people 
pursue each other, and sometimes from father to son, offer 
a very mortifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without being struck 
with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, 
as a prominent feature in the character of this society. 

It is seen in every village, the inhabitants live among 
each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into 
almost every family- Seldom is there a houshold without 
its internal divisions, and lasting enmities, most common- 
ly too on the score of interest. T he women partake of 
this spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the 
snen, they rise in furious passions against each other, 
which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and inde¬ 
cent railings, as are hardly to be heard in any other part 
pf the world. 

^ Though the Bengalize in general have not sufficient - 
resolution to vent their resentments against each other in 
open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river pira¬ 
cies, and all sorts of depredations where darkness, secrecy, 
or surprize can give advantage, are exceedingly common, 
and have been so in every past period of which any ac¬ 
count is extant. There are castes of robbers and thieves, 
*Vho consider themselves acting in their proper profession, 
and having united their families, train their children to 
it. No where in the world are ruffians more adroit or 
more hardened- Troops of these banditti, it is well 
known, are generally employed or harboured by the ze- 
■aoindar^ of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. 
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They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those 
occasions murder is very common. But besides these re- 
gular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves 
in despoiling their neighbours. Nor is it only in large 
and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences 
are practised; no part of the country, no village is safe 
from them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, 
on the highways, on the water as well as the land are per¬ 
petual. Though these are the crimes more immediately 
within the reach of justice, and though numbers of cri¬ 
minals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. 
Doubtless the corrupt administration of criminal justice 
in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Na¬ 
bob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but 
they have their origin from remoter springs. Robbers 
among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are 
educated from their infancy in the belief that their pro¬ 
fession is a right one. No ray of instruction reaches them 
to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings 
of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and 
practice. Besides this, they hold, in common with other 
Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has 
most pernicious effects. They believe that they are des¬ 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to 
all that shall befal them in it; they therefore go on with¬ 
out compunction, and are prepared to resign life, when¬ 
ever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing 
indifference; considering the law that condemns them, 
not as the instrument ot justice, but as the power of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident, that a ra¬ 
dical change in principle must be produced, before a spi¬ 
rit of rapine, thus nourished, can be cured. 

“ Beilevolence has been represented as a leading prin- 
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ciple in the minds of the Hindoos ; but those who make 
this assertion know little of their character. How is it 
possible that benevolence should be vigorous where jus¬ 
tice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting? Certain 
modes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and 
a scrupulous abstinence from some sorts of animal food, 
are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos, But the 
ostentatious distribution is frequently commutative ; an 
ottering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and 
sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with 
horror from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is 
a sacred animal among them, yet he who drives one in 
his cart, galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, 
beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, without any 
care or consideration of the consequence. Though there¬ 
fore the institution of the two practices in question,' may 
be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent 
turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at 
all follow, that individuals, who in future ages perform 
them in obedience to that religion, must also be benevo¬ 
lent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for which 
he is taught by his religion to entertain the highest reve^ 
re nee, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling disposi¬ 
tion, It is true that in many cases they are strict in ob¬ 
serving forms. These are indeed their religion, and the 
foundation of their hopes; their castes are implicated in 
them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. But 
cf the sentiments which the forms would seem to indicate, 
they are totally regardless. Though from the physical 
structure of their bodies they are easily susceptible of 
impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of 
mind, seems very evident from several circumstances. 
The first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity 
of their punishments. The cutting off legs, bauds, noses, 
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and ears, putting- out of eyes, and other penal inflictions 
of a similar kind* all performed in the coarsest manner, 
abundantly justify our argument* 

u A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in 
their treatment of vanquished enemies- And in general 
a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent cha¬ 
racteristic of this people* The apathy with which a Hindoo 
views all persons and interests unconnected with himself? 
is such as excites the indignation of Europeans* At any 
rate his regards extend but to a very narrow circle- Pa¬ 
triotism is absolutely unknown in Hindostan. 

These observations lead us to another striking* proof 
of Want of benevolence in the Hindoos; namely, their 
deficiency of natural affection- It is admitted that ex¬ 
amples are not very uncommon of parents who show much 
tenderness to their children, especially during their in¬ 
fancy ; but instances on the other side are so general, as 
clearly to mnrk4he dispositions of the people. The fol¬ 
lowing fact is one out of many, by which this assertion 
might be justified. In the scarcity of grain which pre¬ 
vailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still higher in oflice there, ordered his servants 
to buy any children that might be brought for sale, (for 
in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently; sell their 
offspring,) and to tell their mothers that when the scarcity 
should be over, they might come again and receive their 
children back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, 
most of whom were females, only three were ever enquired 
for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither extreme 
nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to 
have perished from want, for each received money for her 
child, and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants 
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of Calcutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distri¬ 
buted daily to multitudes at various stations about the 
city. And yet not withstanding tins facility of obtaining 
food, a woman was at that time seen, in broad day, to 
throw away her infant child upon the high road. Most 
of tile slaves in Hindustan (where they are used only for 
domestic services) have lost their freedom by the act of 
their parents. If the necessity is such at times as to lead 
to this expedient, is it not also an occasion to call forth 
the warmth of parental affection ? Filial and paternal af¬ 
fection appear equally deficient among them; and in the 
conjugal relation, the characteristic indifference of the 
people is also discernible among those who come most 
within the sphere of European observation, namely, the 
lower orders. 

u The domestic state of the better ranks is more con¬ 
cealed from general view ; but from the knowledge which 
is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which mar¬ 
riage is governed among the Hindoos, we have no reason 
to believe that it is often sweetened by generous attach¬ 
ment or rational enjoyment. The parties betrothed by 
their parents whilst mere children, transplanted with 
minds uncultivated and inexperienced, from the maternal 
zenana* 1 into one of their own, united whilst reason is still 
in its infancy, can give little more account of the situation 
in which they find themselves than animals of a lower 
species. Affection and choice have had no influence in 
this connection, nor does it often happen that the former 
Is studied and improved* The parties continue passive 
tinder that law'which first brought them together. Ac¬ 
cording to the despotic manners of the East, the husband 


* The private apartments of the women. 
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is lord, and the wife a servant; seldom does lie think of 
making her a companion or a friend. Polygamy, which 
is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy 
all rational domestic society. The honour of the family, 
and the preservation of its caste, the most awful of its 
concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is 
secluded from all eyes but those of her nearest relations, 
and the most terrifying and disgraceful punishments are 
held out against misconduct. From so early a union, and 
such subsequent care, Europeans may suppose that order 
and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas; but the con¬ 
clusion is founded on conjecture, rather than upon actual 
knowledge. The profound reserve and caution observed 
by the met* in their conduct, and even in their conversa¬ 
tion , respecting their family connections, keep all foreign¬ 
ers at a distance ; and it is to the honour of the English, 
that there is perhaps no instance of their attempting an 
invasion of the domestic recesses of the Hindoos. But 
those who have an opportunity of living among the natives 
in the interior of the country, see reasons for apprehend¬ 
ing that the purity of the female charffcter is not always 
so well preserved in reality, as in appearance* 

a In a residence of several years entirely among the 
natives, the present writer heard so many charges of irre¬ 
gularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior 
ranks, that he could not but believe the existence of a 
gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reaching to the better 
classes. But the disgrace and loss which follow to the 
family from the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such 
as to induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters 
of that sort, and to take their revenge in some secret w ay; 
they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has 
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already become notorious. Accusations by others of such 
contaminations in families, are very common among the 
lower Hindoos, and scandals of the same kind pass among 
the higher orders. Enmity, it is true, may be supposed 
to have its share in these charges; it may occasionally 
fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing them 
forward : but that it should always invent them, and 
should persevere in a succession of inventions which ex¬ 
perience was ever ready to discredit, is not to be conceived. 
The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws, 
express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to 
place all security in vigilance, none in principle. And 
indeed what fund of principle can minds which have re¬ 
ceived no improvement in education, and in which reason 
as yet has hardly begun to act, carry into a premature and 
unchosen conjugal relation? a relation, the early com¬ 
mencement of which is probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. 
Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are the means 
afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But 
opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of 
business, men are generally at a distance from the retire¬ 
ments of the women ; they are often, and for considerable 
periods, far from home; females, who are the great instru¬ 
ments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access 
to the zenanas; besides the Hindoo law allows women to 
converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some 
of them most indecent in their appearance. The conse¬ 
quences are such as might be expected. 

“ It is not, however, asserted or believed, that the in¬ 
fection of depravity has overspread the whole mass of 
females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement 
through life, and a violent premature death, are perhaps 
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among the most inoffensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
race, As to the men ? they are under little restraint from 
moral considerations. The laws of caste impose restric¬ 
tions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so 
far as that distinction is concerned, hut leave great scope 
for new connections, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scruple or observation. Recep¬ 
tacles for women of infamous character are every where 
licensed, and the women themselves have a place in society* 
The female dancers, who are of this order, make the prin¬ 
cipal figure in the entertainments of ceremony given by 
the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet 
children and young persons of both sexes are permitted 
to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
into the principal zenanas/ Licentious connections are, 
therefore, most common, though subsisting apparently 
without that intoxication of passion which hurries on the 
mind against conviction, and carried on without much 
concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of brutes. 
On such points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule 
except what the law enjoins ; there is no sentiment, dif¬ 
fused at large through society, which attaches shame to 
criminality. Wide and fatal are the effects of this cor¬ 
ruption ot manners ; a corruption not stopping here, blit 
extending even to the unnatural practice of the ancient 
Heathens, though in these the Mahomedans are still more 
abandoned. n # 

a Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival in BetigaL refused to be present 
ar an entertainment of this son* to which he was invited by the Nabob/ 1 
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